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LETTERS 



Letter I. 


TO MBS. IX)WE1J,, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


My dear Madam, 


Hatton, an old seat of Lord Lauderdale’s, 
near Edinburgh, 16th August, 1812. 


I must begin by telling you where I am before pro¬ 
ceeding to other matters. I am in a fine antique 
dwelling, which the noble owner sold some years ago. 


to build a new residence at the end of the little 


borough of Dunbar. It is at present kihabited by an 
association betwi\t the Moreheads and Jeffreys,,who 
have taken a lease of it; and to Mr. and Mrs. More- 
head, Maiy and I are upon a visit. Had I not store 
of more interesting matter to tell you, I might describe 
with some effect the romantic ideas suggested by the 
old tower-s, long galleries, .still longer passages, and 
endless labyrinth of rooms, not half of which are in¬ 
habited, in tliis once dignified and spacious edifice, 
part of which is now taken down to render the rest 
more compact, while enough remains to bewilder and 
astonish such a visitor as I am. 

You will not hear with indifference that we have 
hwt our dear Isabella Loudon, whose beauty, innocent 
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gaiety, and artless originality, made her so much the 
object of pride and attachment to those most nearly 
connected with her. Never was any human being 
more foncjly beloved and more deeply deplored; yet 
her sisters, who absolutely made an idol of her, have 
too much piety and good sense to refuse consolation; 
they rather dwell with fond enthusiasm on the divine 
hope, or, more properly, ardent faith, that lighted her 
way to the tomb, and seemed to her to divest death of 
its terrors. She had never seen the look of unkind¬ 
ness, nor heard the harshness of reproof: this coidd 
not, from the nature of her prospects, have continued, 
and any diminution of it would have been misciy. As 
it is, I trust the mode in which it pleased God to make 
her happy is only changed and exalted. 

I should have told you of two young ladies who 
have lately been placed under my care. The first is 
the granddaughter of the late excellent Sir James 
Grant of Grant; her mother was liis daughter, her 
father a General Stewart, now in the East Indies: 
she is fourteen; pretty, artless, and very engaging in 
her modest simplicity, though very little informed, 
having lived chiefly with a very old grandaunt, who 
only taught her to be very good and very neat. She 
is, however, an exellent subject; and 1 am better 
pleased than I should be if her head was crammed 
with crude pi-etensions. The other is a daughter of 
Mr. Erskine of Mar, who represents the first Earl but 
twft in Scotland, and preserves, tliough not the title, 
the estate belonging to that earldom: she appears 
naturwy good-tempered and amiable; and I hope 
much good of her in time, for I see she has a heart. 
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A beam of joy from India has illumined us lately, 
from the arrival of a Colonel Hay, one of my son’s 
best friends at Bombay. The Colonel, who is a calm, 
worthy, and sensible man, has brought the best 
accounts of his character and conduct. He says toy 
son has no expensive turn of any kind, and tliat he is 
much beloved among all his fellow-officers; that no- 
tliing can be more judicious than his conduct, except¬ 
ing m regard to generosity to his young countrymen, 
who come over poor and bare as he was himself on 
his first arrival. That, however, is a thing that time 
and experience (perhaps too soon) cure: and such of 
them as live and thrive will in time repay him. 

You did not see, but you heard much, when in 
Eflinburgh, of Mrs. Apreece; she is married to the 
celebrated Sir Humphrey Davy, who is considered to 
I)e the first chemist in Europe. Sir Humphrey and 
the new Lady Davy are how in Scotland; they are 
making the tour of the Higlilands, an^ passed rapidly 
through Edinburgh. I spent an evening, however, 
with them at Mrs. Mackenzie’s. I admire the chemist 
much,—^think him very natural and very amusing. 
She, like the generality of people who live much in 
and for the world, looks older than she is, and he much 
younger; they are however, about the same age. 

I will say nothing of peace or war; it is a theme 
too large and too sad for me to grasp at present; but I 
have not done hoping. We are all m the most pain¬ 
ful suspense about a rumoured victoiy in Spain, which 
is not yet confirmed. Farewell, my dear Mrs. L. I 
am, >vith great esteem and sincerity, most truly yours, 

Anne Grant. 
n 2 
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Letter II. 

TO MB. JOHN HENNING, ARTIST, LONDON. 

Edinburgh, 17th September, 1812. 

My dear Henning, 

I have two letters to thank you for, which have 
successively given me great pleasure, not merely as 
conveying probable room to ground hopes of success, 
but, what is of still more consequence, a hope of dis¬ 
pelling that mist of the mind that dims the future 
good, and exaggerates the phantom of approaching 
evil. Besides the acute sensations, which are the tax 
that genius pays for its superior enjoyments, there is 
a certain vulgar disca.se, knoivn by a vulgar name, 
which preys secretly on the vitals of such—^precisely 
such people as you and I; it is called, in plebeian 
phra.seology, tlie Guineaffevcr,—and a tormenting 
fever I have found it. When the pm*se is at a low 
ebb, and the family wants are manifold, it is continued 
and acute,—one’s pulse and breathing are affected by 
it. Wlieii casual supplies bring temporary relief, it is 
intermitting; and, even in a perfectly sane interval, 
the presenting of an account renews the symptoms. 
To what account should a well-regulated mind, accus¬ 
tomed to repose with firm trust on the Divine benefi¬ 
cence, turn all this ? Certainly to gratitude for the 
opening prospects that promise to relieve too sensitive 
minds from so great an evil, and to administer to 
future days the delightfiil cordial of independence. 

I am much pleased that you have yoim friend Mr. 
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Carse for an associate. Quiet, familiar society is what 
the wounded mind and exhausted heart require : con¬ 
versation that costs no effort, and tends to bring up 
softened images of the past, and bright anticipations 
of the futiu'e—even the eternal future—is the coi’dial 
of life; and such conversation one can only hold with 
tliose who look biick on similar scenes, and anticipate 
similar prospects with mu’selves. 

I am delighted to hear that you keep your gromid 
with the Princesses, and tliat admirable, and, what is 

better, valuable woman. Lady-. They of 

themselves will float you m tune, if you keep good 
heart and firm reliance on the Hand that, for wise 
pm’poscs, has placed you in that furnace where gold is 
purified and dross consmned. Look at the rich, and 
see how many of them are happier! You shall soon 
hear from me again; meantime, farewell heartily, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter III. 

TO MUS. mtOWN, ST. VINCENT STREET, CLASCOW. 

Edinburgh, 19th Novembor, 1812. 

My dear Mrs. llrown, 

1 think it is time for one of the oldest and suicerest 
of your fiiends to welcome you to the neAV house that 
is described to me as ■ so pleasant and commodious a 
dwelling. I hope, in return, you will at some future 
period welcome me to it; but I do not see any imme¬ 
diate likeliliood thereof. Perhaps it is time for my 
long-agitated and stoiTii-beaten vessel to come to an 
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anchor, and prepare for its final breaking up. Per¬ 
haps, again, I might bo the better for a little to revisit 
scenes of early existence, in which live so many cher¬ 
ished recollections. Be that as it may, my present 
engagements do not admit of this kind of indulgence, 
and seem daily becoming more serious. I make apolo¬ 
gies with as much gravity as if I thought my presence 
necessary, or my absence a privation. 

I think I need scarcely tell you how glad we all 
were to see your son Robert, or how willing we are to 
give him credit for all the gentle virtues that are indi¬ 
cated by Im countenance and manners. You cannot 
easily tliink what a kindred-like fondness I feel for 
every one of your children, and your sister’s, when I 
see them hero, more especially when I think of them 
as the representatives of their parents. T grudge ex¬ 
cessively your son seeing our fine city in such an im- 
seemly disguise as the thick mists and bad weather 
threw over it while he was here. Edinburgh being 
the heart and crown of otu dear native country, I am 
quite sorrow when it is not seen to advantage by those 
to whom it is a novelty. I feel much remaining kind¬ 
ness, however, for that locality in which Glasgow differs 
most fi:om Edinburgh,—mean in the language and 
manners of the inhabitairts. Not that I think them 
better; far otherwise. But Glasgow is far more 
Caledonian, more national than Edinburgh; and our 
spoken nationality decays so fast, that I feel a kind of 
pain at its departure, and greet any of its appearance 
as one does a worthy, plain relation, whom habit and 
the forfce pf blood make us prefer to a newly-acquired 
though more accomjdished fnend. One higli pre- 
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eniinunce, however, that Edinburgh holds above other 
towns, and more particularly above London, is the 
liberal style of conversation. All the persons most 
distmguished and admired, here speak with a degree 
of respect and kindness of each other,—^no» petty ani¬ 
mosities or invidious diminutions, even though differ¬ 
ing much on political or other subjects. Then, there 
is no scandal, no discussion of people’s private affairs 
or cu’cumstances to be met witli in what is accredited 
as good society; and the consciousness that the little 
ill-natured anecdotes of private life will not be accepted 
as conversation, makes people exert themselves to in¬ 
form their minds, and elevate the tone of their general 
conduct and discourse to sometliing at least rational. 
Now, in England, people in middle life are constantly 
talking of their superiors, and talking so very much of 
them, that, as Johnson says of Shakspeare, who “ ex¬ 
hausted worlds and then imagined new,” they exhaust 
their follies and vices, and then imagine new ones. 
This style of conversation is, of all J;he styles I have 
met with, the most contemptible. 

Our young ladies have seven wise masters attend¬ 
ing them for as many branches of polite and useful 
sciences. Mary entirely dedicates herself to these fair 
ones, who, of course, are to add liigh polish to great 
solidity. By what connexion can this lead me to the 
Countess and Gertrude? Bead it carefully: they 
will tell you it is dry at fimt, and long tlunughout. 
The first volume you-will find sterile of incident, and 
fidl of dry gossip,—mean the first half of it: but 
go on; you are not reading a common novel,—you 
are not gathering flowers on the surface, fair as trail- 
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sient: you are digging a mine, and must work long 
and leisurely to be richly rewarded, though dross be 
mixed, in some instances, with the precious metal. 
One need not read tliis book in a week, or a month; 
the leisure .hours of a summer would be well bestowed 
on it. 

I must now bid you adieu most aflPectionately, 
being, with real esteem, yours always, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter IV. 

TO MRS. FBILDINO, ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 

Edinburgh, 20tb February, 1813. 

Dear Madam, 

My long delay in answering a letter so kind and 
so fraught with interesting intelKgence as your last, 
would in any other circumstances have been unpar¬ 
donable. * » » » * 

Now, I have told you my OAvn sad story, which should 
not have taken the place of an answer to all the inte¬ 
resting details in your letter, were I not impatient to 
convince you, that no trivial cause occasioned the 
delay. 

I was truly grieved and affected by your account of 
Lady Kobert Fitz-Gerald’s* most affecting loss, which 
was certainly aggravated by all that blasted hopes and 
blighted prospects could add to the saddest of priva¬ 
tions., The stroke, till faith had done her perfect 

* The eldest daughter of Mrs. Feilding, who had lately been de¬ 
prived of her eldest son at the age of seventeen. 
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work, must have been greatly embittered by the cir¬ 
cumstances that ought to be their chief alleviation; I 
mean the admirable qualities and excellent principles 
that made him worthy of an early summons into the 
presence of his Divine Master. Of him orfe can only 
say, in the words of the poet,— 

“ Farewell, the virtues that deserve to live. 

Deserve a nobler bliss than life bestows." 

We must in all things bow to the will of Providence, 
but certainly much of bitterness blends with our first 
earthly comforts, that of having good and affectionate 
children. The more deserving they are, the greater 
is mu’ solicitude about them, and the keener our sym¬ 
pathy when they suffer. 

I have this week carried Mary and Isabella out to 
their pleasant abode in the coimtiy; have seen them 
most desu’ably settled there; and have had comforts 
able acemmts of Mary’s improvement in health. She 
roads, works, walks before breakfast, and enjoys herself 
very much. My sympathy has bee» gi’catly excited 

of late by Lady C-^’s severe and sudden loss. It 

was only on Thursday last that, after long seclusion 
at home, I was induced, by a pressing invitation, to 
join a small evenuig party at Bishop Sandford’s. Mrs. 
S. told me her party was very small, because Miss 

Han’iet C-e was expected to sing and play, which 

she would not do to a large party. Lady C. came in, 
making an apology for her daughter, who, she said, 
had just caught cold in a morning walk, and had staid 
at home to go into a warm bath, which she hoped 
would set all right. She sat beside me all the evening, 
talking in raptures of her daughter, whose merits and 
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accomplishments I am told justified her enthusiasm 
and fondness. She regretted much that I had not 
seen her, and engaged me to come to a very small 
evening party on the Tuesday foUoAving. While we 
were thus ‘conversing, the hand of death was on this 
too much beloved daughter. While in the bath, she 
found a stupor come on, which her attendants mistook 
for drowsiness; she was put to bed, and continued all 
night unsuspected in that way, and expired early in 
the morning. Her mother sat in dumb amazement, 
and could not for many hours believe that she was 
awake, and that the circumstance was not a frightful 
dream. They have left their house in Edinburgh, 
and gone to live at a place called the Hennitage, near 
Leith, a very beautiful cottage, inhabited during the 
last summer by the Bishop of Meath. 

Since writing the above, I have spent the last even¬ 
ing at the said Bishop of Meath’s, where I met John 
Kemble, who sat next me at supper, and wth whom 
I had a good deal of conversation. Walter Scott and 
his mate were there, and Captain Manby, who gave a 
very satisfactory detail of his discoveries in regard to 
saving the lives of shipwrecked sailors, by means of a 
rope discharged from a cannon. He illustrated his 
descriptions by experiments on a small scale, which, 
though they produced some screaming (also on a small 
scale) among the young ladies, were very satisfactory. 

Opinions vary here vciy much about Walter Scott’s 
new poem.* Though its merits should be equal or 
even superior to his former works, we Scots are too 


* Bokeby. 
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\ iolently national, and too much wedded to our home 
scenes of ancient poetical celebrity, to feel the same 
interest in Saxon rocks and rivers, only eminent for 
protecting “the felon low.” But that is our fault, 
not his or Rokeby’s. To the fidelity, indeed verisimi¬ 
litude of the description I can bear testimony; I was 
three days at Eokeby a few years ago, and the owners 
showed me all tliat is beautiful or picturesque on the 
Greta and on the Tees, and veiy admirable it was. 
It will now have added to its former atti’actions that 
which endears our rocks and valleys to a Scottish fancy; 
it will be illuminated with the living colours of j)oesy, 
and blended with the tales of other times. I only 
wish Mr Scott had, as on former occasions, indulged 
us with a little reality. Even the shadows of names 
heroic and venerated, such as haunted the gates of 
Tantallon Castle or the halls of Holyrood House, or 
even Belted Will and the stout Lord Dacre, would 
have thrown something akin to reality over this 
shadowy population, with which life mind has fur¬ 
nished the scene he has chosen to illustrate Hiy his 
genius. It is hard to hear the cannon of Marston 
Moor, and not to have a glimpse of the fieiy, the 
heroic Rupert, or the generous and all-accompEshed 
Monti’ose. How many varying lights and shades 
could his creative mind have thrown round the cha¬ 
racter of Cromwell for instance. We are somehow 
dissatisfied with buckram men at that trying crisis, 
which called forth such distinguished talents, when, as 
Thomson says of Britain, “ her age of men effulged.” 
But this sjieculation would lead me mucl> too far. 
Rokeby certainly wants the kindling fancy, tlie flow- 
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ing ease, the rapid and living sketches of desci'iption, 
that animate and hmry us on in his other works. 
Yet there is much rich and powerful poetiy, and a 
higher tone of morality than in his former poems. 
The fresh spirit of youth, its gay and glowuig enthu¬ 
siasm no longer ap})car. The poet is still inspired, 
but it is “ mild inspiring aiitmnn ” that breathes its 
soberer influence. We should, in short, tlmik it very 
fine, if we had not something still finer finm the same 
abundant source. 

All this criticism I should have reserved for Miss 
Feilding. You would guess, though I should not tell 
you, that the Princess Charlotte’s letter has entirely 
superseded criticisms on Rokeby. In fact, we hear of 
ftotlung else. I shall make no comments on the merits 
of a question so involved m mists, which my mind 
does not even attempt to penetrate. Two very paui- 
ful sources of reflection, however, it necessarily opens 
to every mind capable of looking either backward or 
forward,—the inconsistency, amountuig to depravity, 
of polfiical parties. For, in the first place, it is evident 
that tlie veiy indiA'iduals who were eager and diligent 
in piu’suing her mother to the brink of destruction, 
will now bend the knee at her sluine, if they can but 
set her up as tlie idol of a faction. In the next place, 
it is most afflicting to think that a creatme, of whom 
it may truly be said, “ nature and fortune joined to 
make thee great,” with such good feelings and noble 
qualities as the Princess possesses, and, no doubt, 
loving* both parents with all the warmth of an affec¬ 
tionate and unspotted heart, should be robbed by those 
cabals of the sweetest cordml of domestic life, those 
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fliarities, \vitliont which life is a blank, and state an 
encumbrance; or should be driven to. the torturing 
alternative of choosing one parent, and, in a degree, 
rejecting the other. ' I pity her exceedingly. I think 
it a daring sacrilege to lift the veil that conceals from 
a pious child the weakness or defects of either parent. 
1 beg pardon; I ought not to have said this to you; 
but when you tlu’ow this hasty letter into the fire, it 
will soon have “ repentant ashes on its head.” 

Believe me, dear madam, though the hurry and 
agitation in which this letter has been written, by 
starts of broken minutes, may make it appear digres- 
.sive and rambling, it is meant to convey eveiything 
that is gi'ateful, respcctfiil, and kind to you and yours. 
I hope Mrs. Hicks will not forget me. I have had 
the most gratifying accounts of my son lately, who, I 
find, is a jwpidar character among his Indian fiiends, 
and, I am told, adds prudence and solidity to manners 
equally gentle and manly. I will try, in my next 
letter, to amuse Miss Foil ding wifh our domestic 
history. In the meantime, dear madam, believe that 
I am, with the warmest esteem, your faithfiil humble 
servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter V. 

TO MRS. SMITH OF JORDANHILL, GLASGOW. 

My dear Friend, 

Your namesake. Miss Isabella Smythe, for whom 
you inquire, is as present with us as it is possible for 
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one so divided to bo: twice a-week one or other of her 
correspondents in this house has a long letter from her 
from Ireland, in which her spotless heart and innocent 
life lies as open to our view as though she still lived 
with us. Bhe is in great health and spirits, and much 
engaged in teaching a class of poor children to read. 
1 understand the spirit of improvement and this mode 
of charitable instruction are very prevalent in their 
neighbourhood; and am pleased with the many in¬ 
stances that she tells us of, that indicate the sublimest 
and most active charity, and-that among the yoiuig, 
the lovely, and the elegant. 

You ask me to tell you what I tliink of Eokeby. 
I think, in the first place, that it is the border Min¬ 
strel’s Odyssey; that is to say, there is in it a higher 
tone of morality, though less of the glow and rapidity 
of inspiration that hurried you along in his former 
productions. The descriptions are beautiful, and cor¬ 
rectly true to nature: for you know that I, having 
traced all the scenes under the conduct of their en- 
thusiJistic owner, can judge pretty accurately of the 
resemblance. Mr. Morritt, who is himself a poet, 
looks on the Tees and the Greta with a lover’s eye, 
and delights in pointing out the beauties of the valleys 
through which they wander. There cannot, however, 
be a more powerful illustration of Mr. Jeffrey’s theory, 
of the neces.sary connexion between scenery and sen¬ 
timent to give inanimate beauty its full effect, than 
the comparatively feeble impression left on the mind by 
description so fine in itself and so true to its origiaal, 
for waift of those legends and poetical associations 
by which our Scottish glens and mountains are not 
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only consecrated, but in a degree animated. Observe 
how rich the notes of Scott’s former poems are in allu¬ 
sions to traditions and quotations from local poetry! 
But whore is the local poetry of England ? Gran¬ 
ville smd Pope, of very late years, have celebrated 
Windsor and the Thames ; oim own countryman, 
Thomson, too, hung a wreath on Richmond Hill; 
but what other place in England can be mentioned 
that wakes one poetical recollection? Milton’s very 
self has not sanctified a single spot; and Spencer's 
localities were all in Irehmd. 

I have been thus prolix fix)m the honest motive of 
amusing you; and shall take it very much amiss if 
you think I am at perfect leisure, and merely scrib¬ 
bling to amuse myself. Commend me kindly to the 
gentlemen of your family, and believe me, ever truly 
yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter VI. 


TO MBS. SMITH. 


. Edinburgh, Wth May, 181.3. 

My dear h nend, 

I have numberless epistolary debts unpaid, and 
my mind, after all the late anxiety respecting Mary’s 
health, cannot be expected to overflow with cheerfiil- 
ness. Yet my heart turns to you incessantly, and I 
feel a greater wish to write to you than to any one, 
merely because I think a letter from me mote likely 
to break on the cheerless gloom that hangs over sub- 
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sidbg sorrow than that of almost any other person. 
This you will not censure as presumption, because 1 
attribute it very much to the power of long habit: 
we have been so accustomed to consider each other’s 
letters as “ seals of love not sealed in vain,” and to 
expect from them the renewal of wonted feeling, such 
as rarely outlive the prime of life, that, whatever they 
contain, they always touch some accordant string of 
social harmony. That is a very young period, but 
you know it is only between you and me. 

I am on all sides complimented on Anne’s improve¬ 
ment in looks and manners since her return from Eng¬ 
land. I, for my part, am much more pleased with 
what she has retained than with what she has acquired; 
I mean that candid simplicity and cheerfiil benevolence 
wliich always gave joy to her heart, and light to her 
countenance. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton has sent me a copy of her 
new work :* you must have seen its long title in the 
papers. The Essays, as far as I have proceeded, ap¬ 
pear to me excellent; I only regret that there is not 
more attraction in the style. Good books arc generally 
read most by those who least need them: one could 
wish that there were some charms in the diction of 
so valuable a treatise. Bishop Sandford, who I really 
think is a Christian of vital piety, thinks highly of 
them. 

Anne has brought home a book which adds to per¬ 
fect qrtliodoxy the desirable power of rivetting atten¬ 
tion ; it is Hannah More’s last work—“ Christian 

• Essays on the Improvement of the Umlcrstnndinpc, the Imagina¬ 
tion, and the Heart. 
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Morals,” of wliicli some think the style too brilliant 
and pointed. 'Not so 1; I have no objection to hear 
the notes of salvation sounded through a silver trum- 

j)et.Tell me' how you all go on; and 

believe me, with truth and affection, dear ftiend, yours 
most sincerely, 

Annk Grant. 


Jjkttku vri. 

TO MRS. LOWKr.L, BOSTON, AMKRICA. 

. , , . Kilinimrgh, 23(1 May, 1813. 

My dear hnend, 

Ymm aflbctionatc and truly pleasant letter broke 
forth like a iTiinbow througli the cloud of iuixious sor¬ 
rows with which T liave been for some time covered ; 
neither was there, noi’ should any other cause have 
prevented me trom writing, had 1 noj been unwilling 
at tills great distance to furnish you with a subji^ct of 
anxiety, which it might be months before I could 
remove. You will bo concerned to hear that my dear 
Maiy had, last spring, an alarming fcver, which con¬ 
tinued long, and was succeeded by various relapses; 
and of the languor which followed it she is not yet 
entirely freed. I have great cause to be thankful for 
the manner in which my own health has been con¬ 
tinued to me in a state of the most painful anxiety. 
We had here the most beautiful March ever remem¬ 
bered, adorned with primroses and violets like the be¬ 
ginning of May. By the doctor’s directions, we took 
lodgings for Maiy veiy near Lord Dalhousie’s Castle 
VOL. II. o 
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on the Esk, and the famUy being from home, we had 
free access to the walks and gaixlens of that delightful 
abode, which proved of great advantage to our invalid. 

I could write pages of Henning the artist’s adven¬ 
tures in London, and his finally successful struggles. 
His would be a curious liistoiy. My friend. Miss 
Stewart, got him into the favour and employment of 
the Princess of Wales and of the Princess Charlotte. 
The latter, who is a fine creature, with much original 
mind and great strength of character, took a great 
fancy to poor Henning’s conversation. He is getting 
. in fashion as an artist; and the peculiarities of his char¬ 
acter begin to be understood. I have had all this time 
an anxious superintendence of his fine family of chil¬ 
dren, who lived here under the care of a modest, sen¬ 
sible aunt. Long and wondrous would be the detail; 
but, by the favour of that mercifiil God, who never 
forsakes those that trust in him, all obstacles have 
been at length sunnounted; and this day fortnight I 
sent off liis children and sister to London, where he 
has "how a comfortable dwelling to receive them in, 
and comfortable prospects before him. 

All the friends we mutually know here go on in the 
usual way. I see Dr. Thomas Brown now and then, 
who is as witty, amusing, and metaphysical, and as 
good a son and brother, as ever. Dr. Ritchie of the 
Iffigh Church even excels himself; but time begins to 
lay a heavy hand on him, and we grieve to see how 
fast,he ripens for immortality. I am, my dear friend, 
affectionately yours. 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter VIIJ. 

TO MRS. BROWN, ST. VINCENT STREET, OEAStiOW. 

Edinburgh, 13th October, 1813. 

My dear Mrs. Brown, 

I have for some time required comfort too much 
myself to be a good comforter; hut when the heart is 
softened by affliction it is ready to overflow with sym¬ 
pathy. I remember, too well, what I suffered nearly 
ten years ago, when my own son left me in London to 
■sail for India, to think that yon can be easy on the 
departure of yours, however much yon may wish to 
appear so. In London, the cure for the heartache is 
always found, or at least .sought, in the theatre. I went 
into the city, and, at the house of a relation, bid fare¬ 
well to my son about eleven at night,—^he being to set 
out the next morning in the Portsmouth coach.. How 
I passed that night I will not say. My three comfort¬ 
ers, Mrs. Malliet, her daughter, and Mrs. Furzer, 
were not much better than Job’s; of each I might 
have truly said, “ She speaks to mo who never had a 
son.” I did not, you may believe, make much display 
of my sorrow to these son-less persons. But, after 
making me understand my own felicity, in being quit 
of the expense of supporting my son in London, they 
laid their heads together to comfort me, next evening, 
by carrying me to see an excellent comedy. JThis 
project was concealed till a little before its execution : 
to remonstrate would be inemrring the imputed guilt 
of-romance and affectation. Why should I not be 

c 2 
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comforted in the same manner that others, in a like 
state, were solaced ? Had they waited for the enact¬ 
ing of “ The Distressed Mother,” it would have been 
something. But there was 1, in the agony of an ex¬ 
cruciating headache, marched oif with my three friends 
to Drury Lane. Mrs. Malliet could not endure to be 
left behind when anything in the shape of amusement 
was going on: she was eighty-four, at least, and very 
nearly as deaf as a post, for which cogent reason she 
was placed in the first row of the pit for the advantage 
of hearing and seeing; and we who were younger, 
and not deaf, must needs sit there too, where the lights 
glared in my poor eyes, and the music grated on my 
reluctant eai’, and tortured my miserable head, the 
whole evening. Thus was I comforted in London! 

How very differently will you be comforted in 
Glasgow. I am sure if I were with you quietly, with 
my mind at ease for a few days, I could amuse you 
with many of my adventures in England which re¬ 
main untold, f think, in the meantime, one of yom 
best “’amusements must be seeing the mild weather 
and moderate winds, which are carrying yom son 
onwards to his destination without appai*ent danger. 
Another thing would amuse and please you, and that 
is, the high favom which Frank found in the eyes of 
all om maidens, who pronounce him to be a charming 
boy, gentle and modest, yet fi'ank enough to provoke 
one to pun, and e\ddently kind-hearted. 

It^ is but soiTy comfori; to think of other people’s 
distress, to moderate om own, yet it really has some¬ 
times that effect, from the workings of humanity 
which carry us out of ourseh'es, and divert the mind 
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to other sorrows,—dividing at least the current of 
thought. The afflicted and truly affectionate family 
of the Thomsons arc on all accoimts greatly to be 
pitied; besides the very great loss they sustain of 
their son-in-law Mr Starke, an anxious burden is 
likely to devolve upon them, in the charge of his 
family. We all join in affectionate rogiU’ds to you 
and your very good boys. 1 am, with wannth and 
truth, your affectionate friend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter IX. 


ro MRS. SMITH or .lOlinANlIILL, GLASGOW. 

Edinburgh, first day . 

,, , . 1 of the year 1814. 

My very deiu* h nend, 

1 wished to keep up the old custom of writing to 
you on this day, to repeat more solemnly the assur¬ 
ance of that friendship suid gratitude to which every 
year adds new links. Of what I owe you on Mary’s 
account, during lier late illness, 1 say little; first, 
because there is so much to be said; and next, be¬ 
cause I know your regard for her makes the pleasure 
of doing good an ample reward for your tender and 
considerate exertions. 

1 have dismissed my cold, and have at present no 
other illness but that of being sick of Madan^p de 
Stael, from whose ubiquity there is no escaping. She 
appears to fill every place, and the mania regarding 
her seems epidemical. What fatigues me to death 
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from its superabundance might amuse you in your 
retirement: I am therefore tempted to inclose Mrs. 
Hook’s panegyric. I consider Madame de Stael’s 
Delphine a very bad book; and I should be apt to 
insist on the author doing penance like Jane Shore, 
in a wliite sheet at St. Paul’s, before I would forgive 
her for writing it. All this I say to qualify the in¬ 
closed eulogy, and to assert my decided principle, that 
there is much danger in allowing talent to atone for 
dangerous opinions. 

I think the Bride of Abydos, as every bride should 
be—^veiy beautiftil; but the imrivalled Giaour is still 
more so. Now, as I cannot say anytliing nearly so 
good myself, I shall conclude by quoting a letter I 
lately received from my friend Miss-, on the sub¬ 

ject of Lord Byron and De Stael. “Madame de 
Stael entered at one door of tlie London Theatre, just 
as the Edgeworths exited at the other: I, too, was 
exiting, but just contrived to get one sight of her, 
worth a dozen of common ones; I need not say con- 
trivecl, for the Davys kindly pressed me to meet her 
at their house, the day after her arrival; and as the 
only guest besides was Lord Byron, and as they drew 
each other forth in periection, 1 never listened to a 
dialogue so thoroughly entertaining The present 
sentiments, political and religious, of Childc Harold 
and Madame de Stael arc as completely in contrast as 
her torrent of eloquence and his cold sarcastic wit. 
By t^e way, he is going, 1 am told, to produce to the 
world another poem, full of his favourite teri’oi’s. 
Have you ever chanced to meet with Lord Byron? 
It is a delight to me when 1 see a distinguished mind 
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so characteristically lodged. The beautiful form of 
his head, and the singularly evil and desponding ex¬ 
pression of his features, give at once the picture of his 
genius and of his heart. Yet, perhaps, the perver¬ 
sion of so fine an intellect ought, in charity, to be 
referred rather to the gloom arising from a sickly 
constitution of mind and body, than to a heart tho¬ 
roughly depraved.” 

I am happy to hear such good accounts of your 
young grandson;—I really trembled for him at one 
time, but am glad to find that he is now gaining 
ground. I am, ray dear fiiend, yoims affectionately, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter X. 


TO MISS C. M. FANSHAWE, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON. 

, Edinburgli. 24th March, 1814. 

My dear Madam, 

I am certainly very disinterested in being so. long 
silent, since I thus deprive myself of those answers 
to my letters which arc to me a source of so much 
pleasure. 

You were fortunate to be in London at the very 
crisis of so much public exultation. I think it must 
have been delightful to see such multitudes sharing 
in one grateful and generous feeling at the same 
moment; if it be not, indeed, romantic to impute all 
this joy to sympathy with liberated Germany,* and 
gratitude for the blessings returning to the Cpntinent 
in general. I envy you, too, Mrs. Siddons’ readings: 
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I think so very few read well, and fine poetry, well 
read, is so 4elightful, and the more so as the delight 
is increased by being shared, that one may well be 
charmed with an entertainment of such rare occm'- 
rence. 

I must answer your question about Circe’s herd— 
as you most happily style them—who graze on the 
islan4 of Loch Lomond. Tlicy are not brought there 
either by violence or any legal mandate; but it occa¬ 
sionally happens, that if a man’s Avife or daughter 
becomes addicted to this degrading habit, he tells her 
that if she does not retire for a time to this Isle of 
llefbrmation she will be expelled fimn his family, 
exposed to the world, &c. She chooses this as the 
least of two evils; and her friends give out that the 
air of Devonshire had become necessaiy to her consti¬ 
tution. She is suj)jx>sed to be in England; and the 
good peasants with whom she lodges in the enchanted, 
or rather enchanting isle, do not know or iiu|nire who 
she is; and as said island is kept sacred trom tlie ajj- 
proach of strangers, no detection is likely, unless the 
fair imnitents recognise each other. Theiv they dwell 
—“ the world forgetting, by the world forgot,” and it 
is said that they really do sometimes I’eforni. 

I think I told you how much better Mary Avas: I 
have now the pleasure to inform you that she is quite 
well, really enjoying better health than she kis done 
tor years. But I have at present another cause for 
anxiety. My dear Anne, who was so long in Eng¬ 
land, eame down to me last spring in high health, and 
happy as it was her nature to be; for I never knew 
any human being who, without great animal spirits. 
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had so much constitutional happiness: the perpetual 
sunshine of the spotless mind was her’s pre-eminently. 
Within these few weeks she took cold—a sort of 
influenza: her physician thinks there is no alarming 
symptom, hut I feel a fluttering at my heart from the 
recollection of past sorrows. But of this I shall say 
no more; it is perhaps the mere exaggeration of fear 
and fondness, and I ^^'ill hope for the best. Anne is 
a creature sure to be loved where she is known: and 
who can know her os I do ? 

From all this family histoiy you will be glad to 
be relieved by a little gossip of another nature. Know, 
then, that Mr. Jeffrey has married Miss Wilkes, a 
yomig lady from America. About two years and a 
half since I received a note from him, apologising for 
a short invitation, and entreating that I would come 
next day to dine with some American friends. I 
had been much obliged to him for similar compliances, 
so set out readily and met these strangers. One was 
a dark, gloomy-looking man, another his wife, the 
plainest, worst-dressed woman T had seen, aird the 
third was a gay, fashionable-looking girl of seventeen. 
These were M. Simond,* a Frenchman, who loft 
Lyons diming the revolutionary horrors, and went to 
America, where he married Miss Wilkes, niece to the 
patriot; Mrs. Simond, his wife, and Miss Wilkes, 
niece to that wife. Simond, tliough very unlike a 
Frenchman, being reserved, fastidious, and philoso¬ 
phic in the highest sense of the phrase, is a man of 
talent, gi'eat refinement, and agreeable conversation, 

* Author of “ A Tour in Great Britain,” “ Travels in Switser- 
liiiul," and other works. 
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when he does converse. His wife is a person that, 
after the un&vourable impression of her unpromising 
exterior was got over, I liked exceedingly—most 
candid, most disinterested, most benevolent—^with a 
cultivated mind, plain manners, and continual good- 
humour. How it came to pass, I know not, but so 
it was, that she lived much with the noted Mrs. Mon¬ 
tagu, and all her opinions were formed in that school. 
The party besides consisted only of Mr. Henry Mac¬ 
kenzie (the Lounger), his daughter. Miss Elizabeth 
Hamilton, and myself; and we all did wonderfiilly 
well. These strangers remained for some time in 
Edinburgh, making excursions round it: I often met 
them, and they came to my little parties several times. 
I am told Mr. Jeffi’ey had not then leisure to fall in 
love with the fair American; but, when he went up 
to London some time afterwards, that impression was 
made which resulted in his late voyage to America, 
and in the gallant achievement of carrying off his 
bride from a hostile shore, 

I shall not lengthen this letter by saying anything 
of the present aspect of public affairs: I dread nothing 
but a premature peace, which, like all other prema¬ 
ture things, does not last long. I want a peace like 
the pyramids of Egypt, quite solid, on a broad basis, 
and calculated to last for ever: I would not care 
though there were room left in it for one sarcopha¬ 
gus of a nameless king, to complete tlie resemblance. 
Will you offer my kind remembrances to your sisters ? 
I am, dear madam, your faithfrd and obliged humble 
servant, 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter XI. 

TO MR. JOHN HENNING, ARTIST, LONDON. 

Edinburgh, 24th April, 1814. 

QCHir XXdlXlUl^j 

The last sermon 'which the good Bishop Porteus 
preached was to his own family, in which I was then 
happily residing; the words he chose were, “ Let not 
your hearts be tiDubled; ye believe in God, believe 
also in me.” In that sacred charter of our salvation, 
where we are wont to look for comfort in our darkest 
hours, we find the voice of Infinite Goodness express¬ 
ing tlicse words of comfort, “ I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee“ Come to me all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
I should nut think myself entitled to point out these 
sources of consolation, with which you are so much 
more familiar, if I merely rested there. You and I 
are both very deep read in the book of sorrow, but hi 
the Book of Life I conceive you to be by far the best 
scholar, and more fitted to teach me than to learn of 
me in spiritual things. 

Your going to London was brought about in a 
manner so much out of the ordinary course of things, 
that you might well mark it out as obeying a call of 
Providence. Very dark, indeed, matters looked upon 
you at first; but then you are to consider it was the 
encumbrances you left; in Scotland that occasioned 
much of the difficulties you have now to encounter. 
I know it is a heavy giicf to you that you have not 
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been able to repay my advances on yom* accotmt. 
Shake off that encumbrance from your over-burdened 
mind, and consider the debt as cancelled, and believe 
that in acting thus I regard myself merely as an 
instrument in the hand of the Master whom you have 
ever faitlifully served, to administer comfort to his 
afflicted worshipper. 

1 have something more than a presentiment that 
when I write to you next I shall be able to convey 
(not from myself) a sum for which no return will be 
expected, but such as your ingenuity will enable you 
to make from the productions of yoiu’ art. I tell you 
this that it may strengthen your dependence on Hun 
who has already wrought wonderously in yom: behalf. 
Pray earnestly; pray that your faith fail not. Think 
of our good quaint translation of the Psalms, so con¬ 
solatory :— 

“ Still trust in God, for him to praise 
Good cause I yet shall have. 

He of my countenance is the health. 

My God, that doth me save.” 

When you have so many just causes of vexation, 
what an undignified thing is it in you to make yomrself 
misemble because you hear professional men, who ai-e 
many of them ignorant coxcombs, talking in high terms 
of manners. Yom’ manners are plain, independent, 
and manly,—and so they ought. Modest they must 
be, of course, because you are naturally Very modest, 
iuid but too keenly sensible of the disadvantages you 
labom under. Never take thought about what these 
fools say, whose manners are all surface and imitation. 
Your manners very pi’operly indicate the tone of yom’ 
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iiiiiid: your own countrymen, of the very first order 
l)oth for rank and genius, have been very well pleased 
with them. Those men, whose fame resounds through 
Europe, and who are the boast of the island that pro¬ 
duced them, have been pleased with the character of 
genuine feeling, probity, and simplicity, with which 
your mmd has stamped your manners. Pi’cserve them 
imspoiletl, and, take my word for it, that, in the long 
run, the voice of the judiciom few sways that of the 
vulgar-minded many, who dwell on exterior minutiae 
merely because tliey can sec no farther. My good 
friend, you are too sensitive, and allow the changed 
looks of fine ladies and gentlemen who are slaves to 
the world, to affect you too much : it is the very nature 
of the life these people lead to make them selfish and 
inconstant. We have not had the trial of prosperity, 
and are strangers to its effects: we hear and, I am 
glad to think, sec much of the virtues of the poor; 
but believe me who have seen much, that the virtues 
of the rich, when steady and consistent, deserve more 
praise. In the college of adversity, where you and I 
have been so long studying, the lessons are sound, 
long, and ffeqiient; but in the college of the prosper¬ 
ous, they are short and slight, with long vacations. 
Though abimdance should not corrupt them, they 
are apt insensibly to corrupt each other, and cannot 
be sufficiently admired when they carry the full cup 
steadily. 

It is time for me now to conclude my sermon, wWch 
I shall do by congratulating you, as well as the world 
at large, on the simshine that has burst forth on the 
afflicted and, I trust, humbled nations; of this general 
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prosperity, fear not that you will miss the little share 
that satisfies your moderate desires. 

My daughter Anne has not been well, was very much 
reduced indeed, but is, I trust, recovering. These, 
however, are not afflictions that spring out of the dust: 
they are sanctified by the Hand that inflicts them. 
Adieu, dear Henning ; your unwearied friend will 
never be discouraged by adverse circumstances. Be 
true to yourself for maiy sakes, as well as that of 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XIT. 


TO MBS. D, H. Bm^KBR, BOOTLE, NEAR LIVEMPOOL. 

Edinburgh, 29th May, 1814. 

My dear Madam, 

After begging you to tell Mary* that I was much 
pleased with her letter, I shall go on to say how glad 
we all are to hear of the successful progress of your 
tour, and of your kindly recollection of Edinburgh, 
which, after breatliing bitter easterly sighs, and shed¬ 
ding cold, dark tears for’ your departure, has now 
assumed a new aspect, being all dressed in glow¬ 
ing summer smiles, and fanned with gentle western 
galea. 

A few days ago, the Duchess of Roxburghe had a 
daughter, who lived only an hour. I am told the 
Duke is inconsolable. I went to-day with Miss Dun¬ 
bar to see Raeburn’s and Thomson’s pictures. Thom¬ 
son was very busy, I will not set you to guess about 
• Miss Mary Grant was then on a visit to Mrs. Ritcker in England. 
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what, for I know you will not succeed. It was in 
drawing a picture of this bird of beauty, that so soon 
escaped from the cage of mortality, and opened its eyes 
merely to close them again: it seems it was an un¬ 
commonly fine infant. The Duke led the painter into 
the room to see the child, and was at first so overcome 
that he could not speak. People laugh, but I do not; 
I am really very sorry for the parents, and think their 
retaining some image of an immortal being which they 
may hope to meet in heaven, no way ridiculous when 
that being has been to them the subject of such tender 
solicitude. Very polished society becomes always, to 
a certain degree, selfish and heartless, I can never 
encourage making even an uncouth display of the 
affections a subject for ridicule. We most resemble 
our Maker when we love even as we are beloved, that 
is, when we love on, though sensible of weakness and 
no high desert in the object of our affection. We may 
reserve our admiration for high excellence, but inno¬ 
cence, and good intentions, and feelings, suffice for 
affection; we axe the better for loving, whatever we 
love : if it meets our expectations, we are the happier; 
if it disappoints them, we are the wiser. 

On Thursday, Lady Williamson begged me to ma- 
tronize her daughters to the General Assembly, which 
I did. There was the finest possible debate, and the 
greatest possible crowd: seats were taken by nine in 
the morning. The question of pluralities at large was 
debated, and to my delight negatived: no clergyman, 
for the future, is to hold any office incompatible with 
his parochial duties. 

We have received a letter from my son in India, 
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who is delighted with his new-appointment in the 
Commissariat, and says he is astonished at the size of 
Smat, and the number of inhabitants which it contains. 
With affectionate love to Mr. Rucker from all his friends 
here, I am, dear madam, your attached friend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XIII. 

TO MRS. nOOK, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON. 

, ^ , Edinburgh, 3d July, 1814. 

dear Inend, 

Two days since I received your welcome letter, and 
would have answered it immediately on reading it, 
while the first impression was warm on my hcai’t, 
had I not feared giving you pain by mentioning 
Anne’s precarious state, and the miserable anxiety I 
felt in consequence of protracted suspense. I have 
now, however, the great comfort of being able to tell 
you that she appears to be gaining strength, which 
was all she wanted. I have been in such a dreaming 
state of existence for some weeks, that I really do not 
recollect when I wrote, or what I said to you; I shall 
risk repetition, therefore, by giving you a sketch of 
what has so long agitated and distressed us all. 

Hi * # « « « 

I believ e that part of my last letter was taken up 
with slight and hasty strictures on Madame de Stacl’s 
character and writings. I am glad that she has left 
England: prudery apart, I never relished the wor¬ 
ship paid to a Minerva so much more than equivocal 
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in conduct. Far am I from wishing to limit that 
mercy which keeps the gates of accepted penitence 
open to those who have erred most deeply: yet such 
is my impression of the rectitude, deep feeling, and 
honourable shame that belongs prginally to the 
female character, and revives with renewed force 
when fallen-woman endeavours to regam the height 
from which vice has precipitated her: so perfectly do 
I comprehend what such a person must feel, from one 
or two instances which have come within my own 
obseiwation, that I ^ve no faith in a trimnphant 
Magdalene sitting on the tripod of inspiration to deliver 
oracles to her admirers, or moimting the throne of 
literary eminence to dictate to her implicit worship¬ 
pers. A real female penitent aspires to no such dis¬ 
tinctions : humility is the first fruit of real penitence; 
and that penitence which has to expunge a public 
scandal given to the world, aggravated by vohunes of 
tlie most jremicious sophistry, would plunge into the 
depths of retirement If it jiroduced the necessary 
effects of deep and sincere remorse.' The habits of 
that vice which is fed and supported by gratified 
\’anity are very obstinate, yet not indelible. It is not 
mere rhapsody to say, 

Let Heaven seize it, all at once 'tis fir’d ; 

Not touch’d, but wrapt, not waken’d but inspir’d.” 

But what is Madame de Stael’s religion when you 
examine it I That poetical German devotion tl^at 
.seeks theatrical effect and strong sensation; that wishes 
to forget immutable justice in divine beneficence; that 
-seeks God mpre in his works than in his Word, and 
VOL. II. I) 
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woraliips more as imagination pictures Itiin than as 
he has revealed himself: 

“ As wise as Socrates, if such they were, 

As wise as Socrates might justly stand 
The definition of a modem fool.” 

The enthusiasm that she supposes essential to devotion 
is certainly more' that of the imagination than of tlie 
heart. Yet I will allow that, even in tliis figurative 
and fancifid manner, the sufh’age of a person so dis¬ 
tinguished in favour of religion, is desirable; we ought 
never to forget the declaration—“ He that is not 

against us is with us.”.I certainly did not 

set out with the intention of wandering so far after 
Madame de S'tacl, but I certainly did grudge a little 
the homage paid her when in l^ngland, without, at 
the sametime, detracting from the superiority of her 
talents and acquirements. 

I did not know of Dr. Hook’s advancement to the 
rank of Archdeacon till your letter conveyed the in¬ 
formation to me. I think it* augurs well, being not 
only in itself a liighly respectable proof of his diocesan’s 
esteem, but a long step towards a bishopric. I most 
sincerely and warmly congratulate him on a promo¬ 
tion which adds, I should suppose, as miich to his 
usefulness as to his consequence. 

I hope you have read, or will read, Waverley. I 
am satisfied from intenial evidence that Walter Scott, 
and no other, is the author of that true and chaste 
delineation of Scottish manners, such as they existed 
at the time he assigns for his drama. I am afraid, as 
you saw only fine and great people in Scotland, that 
much of this truth of painting will be lost on you. 
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He is not, however, just to the Highlanders; and the 
specimens of Highland manners which he gives are 
not fair ones. He makes them, on different occasions, 
ready to assassinate, without their well knowing why, 
those who displease their chieftain. This is irnfam 
and mijust. A Highlander, in old times, was much 
too ready to use his dirk in a (piarrel, man to man, 
and held life much too cheap in skirmishes about 
cattle, &c.; but no people on earth had such a horror 
at assassination. Of taking the life of another with¬ 
out risking one’s own, there is no example even in 
the sad histoiy of the insurrection of Forty-five; and 
of murder they have such a horror, that they even 
scruple to use the term. But the consequences of a 
party brawl, where man is opposed to man, they do 

not account mm’der. 

I hope my next letter will speak of hope and hap¬ 
piness: little makes happiness to me, naturally of a. 
buoyant spirit. My daughter Mary is at present with 
Mr. and Mrs. Rucker in England, and Isabella is 
attending my dear Anne, at Newbattle, in this neigh- 
bourhoo<l: I have' therefore no one of my own family 
at home except Moore, whoso strong mind and sound 
judgment have been much called forth by the late 
exigencies: she is in one particular like yomsclf— 
• devoted beyond measure to those she loves, and little 
inclined to make any exertion to please others. My 
love to Dr. Hook: kiss Georgina for me, and teach 
her to love me a little, l)ccause I am, with much affec¬ 
tion, yours always. 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter XLV. 


TO MRS. D. H. RUCKER, FEULFOOT, NEAR KENDAI., 
WESTMORELAND. 


Edinburgh, 11th July, 1814. 

My dear Madam, 

I have perhaps been remiss in thus long delaying 
to relieve your anxiety about my dear Anne; but 1 
was really so worn down with watching and anxiety 
about her that I had no heart or power to write till 
the end of last week. She is, within these few days, 
rather stronger, but has every day loss or more of an 
access of fever; I tru.st she will rest this night, and 
recover the ground she seems to have lost. 

When my first agony of anxiety was over, I began 
to read in early morning, or when I could, Miss 
Elizabeth Smith’s Memoirs. You cannot think how 


they and she rose upon me; I had not half adnured 
them before: there is such soundne.ss and purity, such 
deep reflections and true conclusions, such liberal and 
exalted piety. Her perfect indifference to applause 
and admiration distinguishes her fi’om all other women. 
Never was highly-gifted being more fiee from vanity; 
she lived entirely to herself, and to her Maker and 
Redeemer: she never says an unkind thing of a fellow- 
mortal,—never murmnra at the dispensations of Pro¬ 
vidence, though, in regard to outward circumstances, 
her whole life was a warfare with calamity. She was 
not so ignorant of life or character as not to know 
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that tliere was abundance of vice and folly in the 
world; but, knowing that she had no power to punish 
or reform, she did not sully the purity or disturb the 
serenity of her mind witli narrow inspection into what 
was odious or contemptible, but rather exalted her 
powera and tranquillised her feelings by the contem¬ 
plation of excellence, wherever, even mingled with 
imperfection, it could be found. When her enjoy¬ 
ments were all her own, and every star that shone, 
and eveiy flow;er that blew administered to her delights, 
as well as the richer sources of moral and intellectual 
excellence,' who can regret that she administered to no 
one’s vanity, idle curiosity or malignity, by, frivolous 
or amusing discourse, such as makes people please for 
the moment, without laying any foundation for solid 
esteem or attachment? Her thoughts and actions 
smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” To resemble 
her in what is most important, it is not necessary to 
emulate her attainments or to possess her abilities: we 
may all be as true, as pious, as charitable, and as 
indulgent to others,—as willuig to occupy time pro¬ 
perly, and as deeply impressed with a sense of God’s 
goodness, even when it takes the form of severe chas¬ 
tisement. 

Maiy seems delighted more than ever with Mrs. 
Dixon and Fellfbot. I lament, as every one else does, 
over the divoi’ce which is likely to take place between 
that region of sylvan beauty and her who was so fit¬ 
ted to adorn and enjoy it: I can only wish it may .not 
be contaminated by an unworthy possessor. Adieu, 
dear madam. Pray for the dear sufferer, who loves you 
more than ever you will be loved out of your own 
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family. I am, very truly, your attached and obliged 
friend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XV. 

TO MUS. n. 11. UUCKEB, :U£I.RO»E HALL, PUTNEY. 

Newbattlu, nuar Edinburgh, 29th August, 1814. 

Be comforted, my dear friends,—I speak to you and 
Mary,*—she is not dead but sleepeth,—she is most 
assuredly entered into that blessed rest for which her 
pure and humble soul was so well prepared. Do not 
mourn for one who was not like the children of this 
world, and whose faith was made perfect tlirough suf¬ 
fering—^long and bitter suffering. Of that I did not 
tell either of you when it would not avail; it would 
have made you most unhappy, and would not have 
saved her a single pang. My dear Mrs. Rucker, be 
thankfril that you were the object of such fond and 
faithful love, as few in this world have to give, to 
such a spotless mind and purified soul as this that 
has now soared to its proper sphere. At six o’clock 
yesterday evening, or a little after it, she fell sweetly 
asleep; and though wasted to a shadow—even that 
shadow looks in death sei’encly beautiful—^lier fore¬ 
head and eyebrows are finer than anything I ever 

• This letter, referring to the -death of the Author’s daughter, 
Anne, is addressed to Mrs. 1). U. Rucker and to Mary Grant, then 
on a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Rucker, in England. 
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saw. What a heavenly treasure she has been to me ! 
Whatever vexed or harassed me, I always found a 
balm from her lips, and a cordial in her eyes to soothe 
and cheer me; her last words were a fervid expres¬ 
sion of the unequalled affection she bore me. You 
well know that I saw tliis cloud impending last spring, 
and laboured to make up my mind to the deepest 
wound that could be inflicted on it: yet when it came 
nearer I could not endure to look at it, and fed myself 
with vain hopes. I thought—^was taught, indeed, to 
think—that the fever had the power to restore her. 
Could I wish my delightful creature, ever so blessed 
in temper and in taste, to whom all nature opened 
sources of pei’petual. enjoyment,—could I wish such 
a creature to prolong the perturbed yet languid ex¬ 
istence that has been her painful lot for nearly a year 
past! There was little hope, afl;er this shock, for a 
renovation of her constitution ; and He who made 
her all pure and lovely as she was, knew what was 
best for her, and after indulging her in more of in¬ 
nocent happiness than falls to the lot of most people 
in a long life. He has, through this lieiy trial, brought 
her home safely to himself!—Good is the will of the 
Lord! 

Could you but conceive the endeared tenderness 
that bound her and Isabella to each other, and sweet¬ 
ened the pangs of sickness to the one, and the toil of 
endless fatigue to the other. I never did see such a 
heroine of affection and luunanity as Isabella. But 
now all her fortitude has forsaken her: all that slu' 
suffered for and with her sister seems only to have 
bound that deaiest creatme closer to her heart, whicli 
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now bleeds at parting with her, like a wound incur¬ 
able. Time and devotion will calm this agony. 

Do not, my dear friends, mourn for the freed spirit 
tliat exults in its release from a painful prison. Thank 
God for me, that gave me a child whose presence 
was a blessing, and whose memory will hover round 
me like a vision of bliss, till, through the merits of 
my Saviour, I shall know as I am known. Could I 
forget her with a wish, I would not part with the 
dear image for this world’s treasure: she indeed never 
gave her mother grief, but when she died,—^never 
intentionally offended, never hurt me with a cold look. 
My sun is fast declining; I have not many years to 
mourn. But why mourn for this blessed spirit ? O do 
not mourn, my dear friends: consecrate her memoiy; 
think cheerfully, speak easily of her. Adieu, dear 
friends, adieu. 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XVT. 

TO Miss C. M. KANSHAWE, 8IIABDEN, SUHKEY. 

_ , Edinburgh, 8th Ootobor, 1814. 

Dear Madam, 

When I was favom’ed with your letter, it found me 
in a state of mind very adverse to correspondence. 
The creature who of all other human beings was most 
deservedly dearest to me, and whose heart was most 
entirely my own, was then langmshing in a state 
that merely kept hope alive; but that hope so feint 
and so darkened by prevailing fear, that I think I 
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look back on tlie summer months as one of the most 
painilil periods of my agitated life. It would be vain 
to tell you how much I suffered in seeing her suffer 
whose life had been previously by far the happiest I 
had ever known. I saw, without a tear, this gentle 
spirit, without visible pain or struggle, dismissed from 
its earthly dwelling to share the blessings awarded to 
the pm‘e in heart, and I then thought I should bear it 
bettor than I have done. I have struggled hard to 
support myself: I found it very difficult, which is the 
less excusable that her happiness is so certain, and that 
my own continuance here must be comparatively short. 

It was on the 28th of August, about six in the 
evening, that I witnessed tlie escape of tliis pure spirit 
from its mortal prison. On the 2d of July I sustained 
the greatest loss I could possibly meet with out of my, 
own family, in my amiable and beloved pupil. Miss 
Isabella Smythe.* Her^s was the fellow-mind of dear 
Anne’s, with the sole difference of Anne’s manners 
being very frrank, and her’s reserved and shy; they 
loved each other very tenderly, smd with immediate 
l)reference here. What do they now, if their meeting 
is peimitted! 

I must tell you of the conduct of Miss Smjrthe’s re¬ 
lations. She left me nearly two yeais since, to reside 
with an excellent elder sister, for whom she had a just 
value; there was, however, much disparity of age 
and difference of views in some tilings. My Isabella 
Smythe, finm the time her health began to give way, 
languished to return to our family, to every individual 

* Daughter of the late - Smythe, Esq. of Mount Henry, 

Queen’s Counjy, Ireland. 
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uf wliich she was attached; and since her departure 
she constantly wrote, pouring out to me every thought 
of her imiocent and pious mind. I however strongly 
discouraged her wish to return, knowing it would give 
pain to her sister and brothers that she should avow 
such a preference; I thought at last I had hurt her 
feelings by thus positively declining to receive her 
again. I had a letter from her brother lately, to say 
that among his sister’s papers was found one in which 
she destined lor me a bequest of a thousand pounds. 
She being under age, this deed was not^egal: Mr. 
Smythe, however, confirmed the legacy, expressing the 
gioat satisfaction with which all the family acquiesced, 
in the strongest terms. Pray offer my best wishes to 
your sisters. I am, with much esteem and regard, &c. 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XVII. 

TO MKS. D. II. KUCKEK, MELROSE HALL, PUTNEV. 

. , Edinburgh, 3d Novembor, 1814. 

My dear Jbriend, 

I received your last kind letter, which relieved 
much anxiety. The consequence—^with many otheis 
equally painful—of my late aflliction is a kind of 
tremor on my once elastic spirits, that makes me, like 
the rest of the wicked, " afraid whei’e no feai‘ is.” 
Hope was once the governing principle of my feel¬ 
ings ; but as the circle of hope contracts that of fear 
enlarges. This is wisely and well ordered. At best 
we love this world too well; and the ties loosening 
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gradually, aits a just preparative for the breaking of 
that final one that sets the impiTsoned spirit firee. Do 
not tliink, for all tliis, that you read the language of 
despondency; I ain awake to various interests, and 
not, I hope, neglectfid of various duties. 

I do not go out, but 1 sometiines see one or two 
friends quietly in an evening; and was persuaded to 
spend tlu’ee days last week with Mrs, Lewis Hay and 
her family, at Gilmerton House—an old picturesque 
residence,—^where she has spent the siunmer in the 
most I'ational and pleasant retirement, only now and 
then visited by a few particular friends. You cannot 
iuiagme what good this did to me : Mrs, Hay’s conver¬ 
sation has so much intei’est and intelligence, she is so 
siffectionately loved by her family, who watch her looks 
and anticipate her wishes, and has communicated to 
them so much of her intelligence and accomplishments. 
It was I’cally a cordial, fi'om which I returned reluc¬ 
tantly to the petty bustle of a town residence, and to 
those traces of settled grief in Isabella’s countenance, 
which make the recollection of its cause ever new and 
poignant. 

* * m * * * 

Have you seen Wordswoitli’s new jwem. The Ex¬ 
cursion ? There is much beautiful writing in it, and 
much piety; but his piety has too much of what is call¬ 
ed Pantlieism or the worship of nature, in it. This 
is a kind of German piety too : they look in the sun, 
moon, and flowers, for what they should find in their 
Bible. The corruptions of the human heart, however, 
require a deeper and more radical cure than can be 
found in contem])lating rocks and solitary glens : these 
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remedies for the disorders of the heart must produce 
their chief effect on very sensitive or imaginative minds. 
Now that precious blood, which was shed for all that 
earnestly desire to share in the purchased redemption, 
is not withheld from many who have no rapture for 
scenic beauty, and can hear the music of the groves, 
and see the glories of a fine sunset behind the moun¬ 
tains, with perfect composure. 

Mrs. Wilson and her daughters visited me lately. 
They are really a most pleasant, kind-hearted family ; 
Mrs. Wilson invited me to dine with Wordsworth and 
his wife, when they were here last autumn; but that, 
from a near and impending calamity, was out of my 
power. Wordsworth, they say, talks incessantly; his 
conversation has the perjjetual flow of a stream,—^mo¬ 
notonous in sound and endless in duration. I was 
quite surprised to hear this at first, imagining that, 
meditating so much as ho does among lakes and groves, 
he had almost forgot the sound of his own voice : but 
I fancy he is rather like the late Dr. Moore, who, I 
was told, was always speaking when he was not writ¬ 
ing. These lake poets, having their attention entirely 
withdrawn from the world, and what is passing in it, 
consider everything that passes in their own minds of 
such paramoimt importance that it must all be com- 
raiuiicated, and considered worthy of attention. 

I am very much pleased to find that Mary suite you 
so well as a companion ; her sound understanding, 
equal temper, and popular manners, have made her 
generally acceptable. Adieu, dear friend. Believe me, 
with cordial affection, your attached, 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter XVIII. 

TO MISS CATIIERINK MARIA FANSHAWE, CAVENOISH SQUARE, 
LONDON. 

Edinburgh, 13th December, 1814. 

My first impulse, dear madam, on reading yoiu’ last 
letter, was to answer it immediately. The impression 
of gi'atitude received fi’om the genuine kindness and 
sympathy it so happily expresses has not been transient, 
though 1 did not immediately give way to that impulse. 
A mere answer of form would not have satisfied my 
feelings; and 1 really had not, at the time, spirits fi>r 
writing a letter worth sending so far, or by any means 

adequate to those gratefid feelings. 

1 proceed now to tell you, tliat though I hear some 
]>eople impute Waverley to Boswell, the son of John¬ 
son’s biographer, who is unquestionably a man of 
genims, I still continue fixed in the opinion that it is 
Walter Scott’s. I know his style of speaking, think¬ 
ing, and observing so well, that were he himself to 
swear as hard as Lord Cochrane that he did not write 
it, I would not believe him. The Arch-Critic* and I 
had a discussion on it when the book first came out; 
he perfectly agreed in opinion with me, going on surer 
ground if possible than internal evidence, though of 
that he felt the fiill weight. He says he knows every 
man in Scotland capable of producing a work demoii- 


* Mr. JetFrey. 
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strative at once of learaing and genius, and knows 
only one mind equal to this work, and his impress is 
on every page. Miss H., a friend of ours, dined on 
Friday at William Erskino’s; he is the fidm Achatex 
of Walter Scott: the poet and his mate were there, as 
also the Laird of Staffa, and other chiefs. In the 
evening there were two cantos of the unpublished 
Lord of the Isles read in the author’s presence. Miss 
H. heard them praised and thought them worthy of 
the applause they received: she is a spectator in large 
companies, but a shrewd and intelligent observer, and 
carries much away,—not indeed of poetry. This is 
the bard’s great work, national work I may say, for 
behold, is not the battle of Bannockburn, the Leipsic 
of Scotland, recorded therein ? If his success equals 
my hopes, wo shall crown him with thistles, and add 
the rampant lion to his coat of armour. 

I am dazzled with the extract you give from your 
friend Mr. Sothehy, who has awaked the sleeping 
Mu.se of Tragedy. Joanna Baillie’s are fine dramatic 
poems, hut will not suit the stage: oim uritic was 
near sharing the fate of Orpheus for his censure of 
her in tho Edinburgh Review; the ladies herc were 
enraged beyond measure. It should have been more 
gently expressed, but was far from wrong. Your 
lines from “ Ivan ” are admirable: I am prepared to 
admire any work of genius that strips the profligate 
Russian Empresses of the plumes with which flattery 
has decorated them; I detest your great namesake, 
too, which I hope you will not take amiss. Pray tell 
me more of Mr. Sotheby’s character and history. 

I received a present two days since of Discipline, a 
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ii(!w work by Mrs. Brunton, author of Self-Control. 
1 now know and like her, but am not sure I shall like 
her book. 

You must not be troubled at the gentle and gradual 
decay'of your venerated parent, who has so long been 
the subject for the exercise of your best virtues. You 
have retained him much longer than was likely, and 
as long as your attentions could render life tolerable; 
and it would be impious to wish him to outlive every 
purpose of life. This year has been to almost every 
one I know a period of mourning more than com¬ 
monly fatal to human hopes and prospects; but the 
time is at hand when all prospects will be cleared, 
and all the parted friends reunited that deserve to 
be so. 

I have left twenty things xmsaid, but the virtue of 
my frank will evaporate if I do not directly close it: 
franks have no to-moiTow. I beg to retain a place in 
tlie good-will of your sisters; and believe me, dear 
madam, yours faithfully and gratefully, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XIX. 


TO MB. JOHN HENNING, ARTIST, I.ONDON. 

tt • Edinburfirh, 20th December, 1814. 

Dear Henning, 

My time just now is so much engrossed, that you 
must really bear with a short, and what you will, 
perhaps, think an angry letter. You know how many 
letters I have written, in the midst of my hcarfc-rend- 
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ing anxiety, to soothe and comfort you: in return, you 
tell me, not of real miseries, but of those that merelv 
exist in your imagination. “ O thou of httle faith, 
wherefore dost tliou doubt?” It was far beyond all 
likelihood, loaded as you were with debts and children, 
that you should get through your difficulties as you 
have done. Almost miracles have been wrought for 
you, and still you are, if possible, more querulous, more 
distrustiul of Providence, more ready to indulge that 
nonsensical bugbear about people’s disliking yoiir man¬ 
ners. I tell you, incorrigible being that you are, that 
it is your manners, such as they are, that have brought 
you tlirough thus for. Yom’ ixaivete^ and not being 
like other people, created an interest in .the breasts 
of the good and the worthy; as for others, I can assure 
you your, manners do not signify , a single straw to 
them. It is merely by your merit as an artist that 
they will judge you; and if you had learned to dance 
in Paris, that would not mend yon! I will tell you 
what provokes me,—that by asking me to do this and 
the (Ither thing to reimburse myself, you force mo 
agai^ to repeat what I wished to say very little about, 
that IS, that I have laid out for you and your family 
upwards of fifty pounds. Now, once more, for the last 
time, I tell you to consider all this as a present, to 
which you are most heartily welcome. I also beg 
that you may consider that, if the Father of mercies 
did not deal favourably with you, a person like me, 
who has had a large and expensive family to support, 
entirely by my own exertions, w’ould not have been 

made the instrument of offering this aid. 

I have heanl of your son’s genius, and rejoice at it. 
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Be very thankful that your chOdren are preserved to 
you in health; and believe a quiet sufferer, that, while 
that is the case, yon have not drunk the dregs of the 
cup of sorrow. As for your religious opinion^, they 
are *8 concern between yourself and the Author of 
your being, and will, of themselves, be quite enough 
for your management. Do not make yourself uneasy, 
when you have other causes of uneasiness, about 
other people’s defects in piety: it ig wiser and much 
better to look to the more favourable aspect of 
things; and if we do so, we shall soon be convinced 
that the Redeemer’s name is at present better kno^vn 
and more glorified in all the kingdoms of the earth 
than it has been in any former period. I greatly 
resjKiCt the zeal and piety of those who are separatists 
fium our National Church on conscientious motives; 
I think they are in general more in earnest in their 
devotion, and make more a heart. affair of it, than 
those who mingle with the stream of the world. But 
in this Christianity, which, upon the whole, I regard 
with reverence, I have always observed less or more 
of the mixture of a sour-leaven readiness to censtfte 
and be dissatisfied with the ways of others, and the 
mode in which th^ affairs of this world are-managed. 
This is a proof of the corruption of our nattue, and 
of the need we all have of rigid self-examination ; for, 
if not very watchful over mtfselves, "We shall lose on 
one side what we gain on the other; and, moreover, 
we shall lose that joy in believing, and that finiit of 
righteousness which is peace, that are the inheritance 
of a contented humility. 

Now, dear Henning, I know you are so easily hurt, 

VOL. ii.. * K 
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that this freedom in speaking of your distrust and 
feeble-mindedness will vex you; but it is better for 
yon to be a little vexed than much deceived; and you 
have suffered so much and so long, that you deceive 
yomself, and imagine yourself overwhehhed whcn^ou 
have only such things to encounter as you have often 
been enabled to overcome. Believe me, however, that 
this, if you make the proper use of it, is the kindest 
letter I ever wrotQ to you; and that I always am your 
most sincere fHend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XX. 

TO MBS. HUCKBK, MBLROSK HALL, PUTNEY. 

Rusebonk, near Roslin, 
29th Dec., 1814. 

Dear Madam I have tt)tally discarded, and dear 
friend you shall henceforth be. Though you had not 
those strong claims both of merit and kindness which 
belong to you as far as regards myself, there is a 
strong and tender tie between us in thd relation 
which we both hold to a creature of whose love to 
us, and of whose permanent felicity, we have no 

doubt.You wish to know how I am: I 

have been indisposed of late, but am much better; 
and of Moore’s recovery you need not doubt, when 
I tell you that I write this at Bosebank, where I have 
been long urged to come, but could never think of 
moving till I saw her well. As for your friend Nor¬ 
man Macleod, he is indeed past hope, past help, past 
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care; he is a creature one would wish to forgot: I never 
see good come of lads that write fine feminine billets, 
and know much about things not worth knowing. 

I congratulate you and mjrself on Henning’s bright¬ 
ening prospects. I always firmly trusted that the 
God whom he serves, and who had granted him such 
talents, and visited his bleeding heart and sensitive 
mind with such severe trials, would not utterly for¬ 
sake him. Had I not had this confidence it would 
neither have been wise nor just in me to make the 
exertions I have done; they might in some degree 
have hurt me without essentially benefiting him. My 
reliance has been, however, amply justified. 

I think I must not pour out all my domestic intel¬ 
ligence at once, but reserve some for the next letter. 
Milton, speaking of the sociable Angel’s communica¬ 
tions, says, veiy familiarly, “ No fear lost dinner cool.” 
Now, though I am not a sociable angel, I do fear lest 
dinner cool, for I di-cad the dinner-bell every moment; 
and you know how ill very good jieople, whose only 
fault is want of punctuality, assort with very excellent 
people, whose only fault is that they have no charity 
for the want of it. Very odd, that this last paragraph 
should have instantly brought to my fency a vision of 
the dear H.’s at Melrose HalL Be very kind to them, 
I beg of yon; and let no prejudice prevent yon from 
doing justice to the many virtues and endowments 
that counterbalance the habits I have alluded to. 
Highly-gifted persons have been sometimes, merely 
from a noble effort of self-control, and, what is more, 
self-discipline, regular and punctual; but, believe me, 
it costs a much greater effort to the children of fancy 

E 2 
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and feeling to live by the clock than for calmer and 
wiser, consequently happier, people; they should be 
pitied for a fault which punishes itself by hourly 
remorse and daily suffering. We feed the birds that 
sing to us, though otherwise useless; and we should 
show some indulgence to those who have received the 
power of gratifying our most refined and iimocent 
tastes, at the expense of that mental suffering which 
is the sad inlieritance of souls too feelingly alive. I 
speak not for myself, either in regard to genius or 
negligence; whatever powers I want, I do not want 
that of punctuality: 1 often wait for others, but am 
never waited for. Nor are the poignant sufferings of 
genius universal: you and I know two happy excep¬ 
tions in Walter Scott and Mrs. D-, who are as 

cheerful and active as common mortals. But to re¬ 
turn : had Dr. Johnson blessed your dwelling with his 
wisdom and virtue, and adorned your convivial board 
with his rare talents, would you have grudged him 
his la/.y liberty, and not permitted him to swallow 
oceans of tea, whenever ho. chose to stalk out of his 
den, because he had some of the faults adverted to ? 

Light reading was recommended to Moore during 
her recovery; and she has read a book which I 
strongly recommend to yon, for your hom« of relaxa¬ 
tion : it is Mansfield Park, by tlie author of Pride and 
Prejudice. You will like it much, I am sure. We 
are here engaged with Archbishop Leighton’s works, 
lately reprinted with his life; you should add it to youi- 
library. Adieu, dear ftiend; remember me with love 
to Mr. Rucker and Marj', and believe me, truly yours, 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter XXI. 


TO MRS. SMITH OF JORDANHILL, GLASGOW. 

Edinburgh, first day 
of the year ISIS. 

My dear Jb nend, 

Affectionate and sincere wishes for the health and 
prosperity of yourself and all that belongs to you are 
the only gifts I can send you to mark the opening 
year; yet on these you will set the fidl value, know¬ 
ing, as you do, that they come from a warm and 
grateful heart. For myself, I humbly hope and jir^y 
that the chastisements of the two last sorrowful yeai's, 
when I might truly say, “ the iron entered into my 
soul,” may produce a salutary effect in weaning me 
from this passing scene, and fixing my affections on 
higher^ objects. You, too, have had your bitter por¬ 
tion in the late years; but the manner in which you 
have both felt and borne it gives room to hope that its 
secret purpose is fulfilled, and that your future years 
may be blessed with continued peace and prosperity. 

I have had, within the last five weeks, two letters 
from my son in India, the last, alas, covering a long 
affectionate one for his now happy sister Anne. Few, 
indeed, pass from time to eternity of whom I could so 
confidently say this. 

I congratulate all,—^Mr. Smith particularly, on see¬ 
ing the Temple of Janus shut up. This, I think, has 
not happened in our time before. The flame, when 
extinguished in one place, always continued to rage in 
another, but now,— 
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“ No war, or battle’s sound. 

Is heard the world around; 

The idle spear and shield are high up hung. 

The trumpet ^aks not to the armed throng; 

And kings ut sml with awful eye. 

As if they surely knew th^ sovran Lord was by.” 

All my concern is for the good of Jonathan’s poor 
soul, whichi I fear, will he puffed up beyond measure 
by seeing ns go halting off the field, at the end of the 
wdrfitre, and the gallant Wellingtonians retiring be¬ 
fore a Yankee mob of militia. We were perhaps on 
such a pinnade, that a little humiliation may do us 
good. But how Jonathan, with all his native pride, 
will bear these blushing honotu’s, is hard to say. 

You had a narrow escape from a student’s visit, 
which is generally a very tiresome thing. My son was 
thinking of passing the Christmas holidays with you) 
but he was prevented by a less attractive engagement. 
I sincerely congratulate you on the arrival of the young 
lady whose presence will so amply compensate for the 
gentleman’s absence: my best wishes attend her par- 
rents. 1 am, as always, your affectionate and mtaltercd 
friend, 

Anne Gbant, 


Letter XXII. 


TO HEB DAUOHTEB, MAKY, AT MELROSE HALL, POTSEY. 


* EdinbuMh, 22d February, 1815. 

My dear Marj',* 

1 have just read your letter, and with every allow- 


* The Author had lately received intelligence of the death of her 
son, Lieut. 1). J. Grant, at Surat in India, on 14th August, 1814. 
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auce for human frailty, sisterly affection, and the 
ing effect of many sorrows, I must affectionately throve 
you for indulging, imder any circumstances, the feel¬ 
ing, or expressing the language of despair. Had wg 
been reduced, by the death of your dear brother, to 
extreme poverty, and deprived of the daily society of a 
beloved relative, as has been the case with many other, 
more deserving persons, we would not be entitled to 
speak of “ the extinction of every hopebecause, even 
then, the gates of a blessed immortality would have 
Ijeen still more visibly open to us for our transient, 
though severe sufferings. But here we had no right to 
rest any hopes on him so early taken ffom us, but those 
of knowing at a distance that he loved and remembered 
us. I never meant that we should subsist upon the 
price of blood, as I think all do who live at ease on 
what prolongs the exile of their relatives in that fatal 
Indian climate. We have the same worldly views of 
subsisting by om* own exertions as we had before; and 
our views of futinity, if we improve and patiently sub¬ 
mit to the Divine will, are improved by this severity 
from that fatherly hand which chastens in love. You 
know my reliance on Bishop Taylor, who asserts, from 
clase observation of God’s providence and deep study 
of his Word, that where the vial of wratli is poured 
out in this world, without any visible cause why the 
punished should bcf distinguished by superior inflic¬ 
tions, there is reason to hope that a treasure of Divine 
mercy may be reserved in the next. This is a rich 
source of comfort. Then, what may not this dispensa¬ 
tion have prevented! Riches are a great snare; and 
he who once sets his mind on making money is apt to 
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forget the jtist uses of wealth. Great prospects of 
worldly advantage were opened to the beloved object 
of our sorrow; but it is impossible'\o kno\^ whether 
he, or we, should have borne this well: if otherwise, 
we are best thus. 

It is the language of humility and submission, not 
that of rash despair, that we ought to speak. Much, 
much remains that we may still be deprived of: yOu 
have relations to lose whose value would be trebled 
in your estimation were you deprived of them; you 
have my firmness of mind and exf^ion to lose, which 
has hitherto been almost miraculously preserved to me, 
for your general good; and you have the means of 
subsisteuce to lose, which fruitless and sinful excess 
of sorrow may deprive you of. Do not think me 
hai'sh: the excuse you will all make to yourselves 
for a sinful indulgence of sorrow is, that we have 
suffered so very much. The very contrary inference 
should be drawn by a chastened and well-regulated 
mind. Why did we suffer so much ? God has no ill- 
will towards his creatures,—^no delight in giving them 
pain. If He has so often broken, with a strong hand, 
those ties that bound ns to the world, should we not, 
by this time, be loosed from it, and prepared for all 
that the vicissitudes of life can bring to those whom 
sorrow should have sanctified I Wo are permitted to 
weep, but we must not lie down in the dust and 
forsake each other, but rather consider ourselves as 
a remnant of a once large and promising &miiy left 
to soothe And support each other, and do honour, by 
our patience ajid submission, to the religion we pro¬ 
fess. Comfoit, comfort me, my child! and may the 
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God of consolation visit you with light and many 
blessings. All here are rather ihending, and support 
is given to your affectionate mother, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXIII. 

TO MRS. HOOK, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON. 

, Ti . 1 Edinburgh, 12th March, 1815. 

My very dear Jb nend, 

Excepting the cloud of disgrace dwelling on a be¬ 
loved memory, which I consider as the most dreadful 
of evils, my late misfortune has wanted no aggrava¬ 
tion, For months, for more tlian a year, letters that 
tnily spoke the flowing heart had poured in from my 
son in India by every ship,—all the yearnings of 
family affection seeming only increased by time and 
distance; all the heart-sickness which this love of 
those left behind could produce,—all the prospects of 
success, growing reputation, powerful and deeply-inte¬ 
rested friends; and, to me of all other thmgs the most 
grievous, ,a constant complaiat of not hearing frmn 
me, though I had repeatedly written with assm’ances 
of undiininished affection. All this retrospection I 
have to endure, and, wonderful to tell, have been 
enabled to endure it with a firmness, upon the whole, 
that surprises myself; though, at times, strong pangs 
of recollection, aided by fancy too active and memoiy 
too faitliful, put me for a while upon the rack, from 
which I gladly escape by trying for an interest in 
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every ordinary thing, but more successfiilly in any 
limited exertion for the good of others. 

I think the unrestrained violence of my firat emo¬ 
tions was of service, both in giving a vent to feelings 
too powerftd for suppression, and by alarming me for 
the fate of those beings so utterly overpowered, who 
depend so much on my exertions. It is for them I 
mourn. The path that leads, I trust, to peace is not 
long before me; it is daily shortening, and I hope, 
brightening. I did love the world much too well,— 
not for the pleasures it afforded, but for the objects of 
hope and affection which it contained whose pleasures 
and whose pride were mine. Ought I to complain that 
the lies which held me to earth are now become attrac¬ 
tions to draw my thoughts and hopes heavenward? 
I look 'with trembling expectation for that effect to 
take place in my mind, but cannot as yet say that I 
feel ‘it: the seed sowed in tears does not as yet give 
the promise of a joyful harvest; but I may, I trust, 
be enabled hereafter to say, “ My soul waiteth for thy 
salvation, O Lord.” I did not think I should have 
said so much on this wounding subject. I felt as if 
I had seen dear Anne soaring out of my sight, arrayed 
in robes of light and immortality; I could look back 
on her unspotted life with a sensation at times like 
delight; I knew that, even in this world, few were 
ever so happy. But here I am so ignorant; darkness 
and distance hide the steps of his departure. The 
last impressions loft are those of languishing affections 
and ungratified wishes. O for a vision of his last 
hours—^for some one that could tell me what he said! 
Yet with all the bright recollections left by the sane- 
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tity and sweetness of my own Anne, her departtire 
left a languor on my spirits, that made me very 
unequal to exertion* This, I think, was produced 
by that wearing-out conflict betwixt hope and fear 
which preceded that much-dreaded event. But when 
tliis thunderbolt fell on me, after the first shock, I 
felt that nothing but a strong effort, with the Divine 
aid, could enable me to sustain my arduous task in 
life after it; I tlierefore made a more strenuous 
exertion. . 

«««««« 

Vanity, like a toad, can live and swell in the 
bottom of a dungeon; therefore I cannot precisely 
say whether it is vanity^ or a wish to do justice to 
the attachment of my Mends and the benevolence of 
the public, that induces me to tell you how great a 
sensation our loss has produced. I think there is 
scarcely an instance of a family so obscure exdting 
so much public sympathy and private, sorrow—for it 
is not really the ordinary lukewarm comforts that 
have been administered to me. Many tears have 
fallen over my desolation, of such as are treasured up 
in sacred vials of remembrance. I know too well 
what you have suffered on my account to wish that 
these sluices of compassion should be opened again; 
and certainly meant this letter to show you how 
wonderfully I have been enabled to endure. I have, 
I fear, swerved from my purpose, and will not en- 
coimter the pain of reading it over, far less of writing 
again on a subject that I really shrink from. You 
sliall have a letter from me, in a few days, on those 
ordinary topics in wliich I find it expedient to take 
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refuge for my overwrought mind. It is not right to 
recur again, till time has thrown “ a lighter shade 
on sorroVs um,” to this oppressive one. This wound 
is too deep to be exposed to eyes that can look on 
with indifference, and it is cruel to distress those wKo 
have felt too much already. 

I only add what I must tell you, that Anne for a 
few days before her death, when waking confused 
from unquiet sleep, exclaimed three or four times, 
“ Duncan is in Heaven!” Strange, this -gave us no 
fear or alarm at the time; now it is balm to my sad 
recollections: he died about ten days before her. 
Accept poor Isabella’s love, and believe me, with 
affection, your attached friend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXIV. 

TO MBS. GOEMAN, BAGOT STREET, DUBLIN.* 

, -.r 1 Edinburgh, 24th April, 1815. 

cic£ur 

Do not let my involiintary silence persuade you 
that I am ungrateful for your kind Catherine’s charm¬ 
ing letter, which I read over and over again with 
admiration,—^I might add affection.; and it is not a 
little that could have excited any lively sentiments in 


* Mrs. Gorman, to whom several Letters in the following series 
are addressed, was the daughter of the Rev. Thomas Bushe of Kil- 
murry, in the county of Klkenny, and sister to the lata eloquent and 
accomplished Chief-Jnstico of the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland, 

the Right Hon. C. K. Bushe. She was married to the Rev. - 

Gorman of Kilmorc, in the county of Meath. 
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my mind at the time I received it. There is a power¬ 
less apathy that always succeeds violent agitation with 
me, and seems like the sediment of subsiding emotion; 
this feebleness I should rather style it, has hung like 
a dead weight upon the powers of my mind, and really 
disqualified me for writing or active exertion. Poor 
Richardson (I mean the author of Clarissa)—^his sor¬ 
rows are long paSt, and, no doubt, are now succeeded 
by that peace which passeth understanding. I was 
reading to-day a letter of his in which, without any 
querulous repining, he mentions the quick succeeding 
dissolution of his earthly ties,—his much veneratetl 
father, his first wife, a very dear fiiend, two sons and 
six daughters,—eleven deaths of persons tenderly be¬ 
loved, taking place in little more than two years 1 Do 
you know, I felt somehow as if I had a companion in 
affliction, and as if it were a kind of consolation to 
tlunk that my own privations could not be a singulai’ 
mark of the Divine displeasure, when they were in¬ 
flicted on a person of such worth and piety. 

Wliat has most interested me of late has been a 
visit fi’om Campbell, the sweet Bard of Hope. You 
must know his enchanting Gertrude, his Exile of 
Erin, and other unequalled lyrics. I wish I could 
share with yoit the satisfaction I felt in seeing him 
cheerful, happy, and universally welcomed and carossed 
in his dear “ Queen of the North,” from which he 
had been so long banished by the necessity of seeking 
the broad that perisheth elsewhere. He is one who 
has' suffered much from neither understanding the 
world, nor being tmderstood by it. He encountered 
every evil of poverty but that of being ashamed of 
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his circiunstances—^in that respect he was nobly hi- 
difFerent to opinion; and his good, gentle, patient 
little wife was so frugal, so simple, and so sweet- 
tempered, that she disarmed poverty of half its evils. 
This, I fear, was not the case with the Bard of Hope, 
whose morbid sensibility wars with the kind and 
generous part of his character, and who began the 
world under the influence of those violent discontent¬ 
ed opinions that seem to accuse Heaven of injustice, 
because the wealth of mind is not accompanied with 
those advantages which fat contented ignorance often 
attains, and very justly, because it patiently labours 
for them. Poor Bums had a great deal too much of 
this;—but I remember the Laird of Ellangowan, and 
shall not indulge the long train of reflection thus 
suggested. 

It is time that I should tell you that the Bard is 
now come to Scotland, after an absence of thirteen 
years, to receive a legacy left him by a gi’anduncle. 
You cannot think how much every one is delighted: 
though you did not care for Campbell, it worrld charm 
you to see people rejoice so cordially irr his acquisition. 
He has visiterl me several times, and is so amirsing 
and so original; his admiration of other people’s 
genius, too, is so generous. Scott, though of different 
opinions, he regards with fond and high admiration; 
so it seems does Lord Byron. Truly great men must 
have a congenial attraction for each other: the great 
English moralist is only an exception that confirms 
the rule. After being starved for thirty yeans, married 
to Tetty, and afflicted witli perpetual ilj health, it is 
more wonderful that any benevolence remained, than 
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that all suavity should have been dried up with Johnson. 
...... Should you he less interested in the hero of 

my tale than I am, you wiU, at any rate, be so much 
interested in me as to b^e glad that I have borrowed 
a gleam of cheerfulness from the Bard of Hope, and 
regard the reflection of it with more favour than any¬ 
thing I could have said on a subject more foreign to 
my present feelings. My family are in pretty good 
health; I conclude at last by offering good wishes to 
yours, from your obliged and faithfiil servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXV. 


TO MISS C. SI. FANSHAWK, SIIAUDFai, 81JBBKT. 

, Edinburgh, 28lh April, 1815. 

My deal- Madam, 

You athninister praise most judiciously, and exactly 
where it is not only soothing but salutary. The same 
expressed approbation which might inflate a mind 
at ease, serves as a cordial to that which, seeing all 
things through a dark medium, feels shrmik in its 
own estimation. I do not affect to disclaim the ch^- 
acter you honour me with,’—of submission to the 
Divine will, and kind thoughts of my fellow-creatures. 
I am perfectly conscious that the worldly blessings 
withheld from me were such as. my simple habits and 
limited desires could more easily have dispensed with 
than any others; I know, too, that those granted 
wore those most essential to my happuioss. Nor do 
1 think that many in my precise situation would have 
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been less benevolent than myself; I was plaeed in a 
country, and in a state of life of all others most calcu¬ 
lated to produce and cherish kind feelings. In the 
Highland district where I lived, a very little kindness 
and charity went far; and there was no merit in being 
hospitable, because one should have been despised for 
being otherwise. When adversity came, it fell more 
lightly than it does on most people, in regard that it 
was not embittered by “ hard unkindness’ altered 
eye.” The affectionate veneration with which all 
those to whom he was known regarded the father of 
my family, seemed to descend in tenderness and 
sympathy on all that belonged to him.'“- Thus, sur¬ 
rounded by everything that could nourish the best 
affections, that could expand and, soften the heart, 
how different must my iipprcssions of my fellgw- 
mortals be from that left on the minds of those who 
have sought happiness where there were no materials 
to prodjice it, and lavished of their abundance upon 
the heartless and ungrateful. Every occurrence of 
my life, even the saddest, has had a tendency to light 
up my mind with the sunshine of benevolence, or 

soften my heart into tender gratitude. 

I have lately been reading over again the letters of 
Madame de Sevignd. If you want something to ap¬ 
prove- and to admire, look at this admirable woman, 
pure among the licentious without being soured by 
viewing their profligacy; artless, generous, and tender, 
though surroujided by heartless duplicity, pouring out 
the overflowing of the kindest heart on that cold, hard 
daughter of heris; pious without pretension, gay and 
social, yet secluding herself in the retirement of the 
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country.when justice and prudence required; and 
there, not afraid to meet her naked heart alone. Do 
tell me whether Madame delights you, and whether 
you are not much pleased with the witty ease of her 
son’s letters, who, I think, though unqualified for the 
“ smooth barbarity of courts,” or the ruder licentious¬ 
ness of camps, would have been a superior creature in 
any other scene and society. 

Have you read "Lord Byron’s verses to the Hebrew 
Melodies ? I find that people hold them cheap because 
they have not the terrible and sombre graces of his 
longer compositions. I am not sure that this short and 
sad strain would suit or admit his wonted strength 
of expression; it is, however, the only poem of his 
lordship’s that ever extracted a tear from me. For 
this I cannot well account. The incomparable sweet¬ 
ness and chastened tenderness of Medora won my 
whole heart, and I think her Corsair’s grief, in gazing 
on her beautiful remains, exquisitely painted; and 
yet 1 did not weep. But the line in these melodies, 
“ O where shall Israel lave her bleeding feet ?” took 
me unawares, and forced open the floodgates of sym¬ 
pathy. 

You wish to know what I think of the re-appearance 
of the Eniperor of Elba; 

“ I saw the wicked in great power. 

Spread like a green bay-tree; 

He pass’d, yea was not; sought he was. 

But foimd he could not be.” 


Perhaps you consider this only a quotation &om 
our Presbyterian psalmody: I think it a prediction to 

be speedily fulfilled..Remember me in all 

VOL. II. 
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kindness to your sisters. Tell Mrs. Frere’s friend that 
wo have pleasant neighbours this winter in the Grants 
of Rothicmurchus, who live almost next door. Mrs. 
Bowness is called by the present declining state of 
your father’s health, to more than usual exertions; 
but these, in all probability, draw towards that close 
for whi6h your minds must have been long prepared. 
Isabella is getting slowly round, but has better health, 
considering her deep affliction and general delicacy, 
than could well be expected. 

Now I think I have told all that could intei’est yon, 
and more; I shall judge by the slowness or speediness 
of your answer whether you are or are not very tired. 
Had you been in London, I should not have been .so 
liberal of my tediousness; but in the countiy one has 
leisure for such chronicles. I am, dear madam, with 
warm and sincere regard, your affectionate and faith¬ 
ful servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXVI. 


TO HUIS. l>. n. UdCKKlt, MELROSE HALL, PtITNEy. 

My deal- Friend, 

Do not be afraid to road my letter, as I should, in 
your place, were I to receive one that I thought 
would be filled with complaints from a heart rent by 
recent and deep calamity. I am so thoroughly sensible 
how great a share you have had in a distress beyond 
all human aid, and how cruel it would be to oppress 
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you with those expressions of ilistress which would 
pain you Avithout relieving me, that I resolve to check 
every wisli of the kind, and write, if that be possible, 
as if I wei*e not what I am. I am now going to en¬ 
deavour to turn my thoughts into another channel, if 
possible, and to answer the letter I received from you 
before this tendble visitation :* I will do this for my 
own sake as well as for yours, as every letter I must 
needs answer costs me not a heartache only, but a 
severe headache: and I feel strongly the necessity of 
making, with the Divuie aid, a strong effort for those 
who entirely depend upon me, and who have neither 
my fortitude nor physical powers of resistance. Enough 
and too much of myself. 

Let me look at your last letter and answer it regu¬ 
larly. I am glad you approve so much of Mansfield 
Park, it being a great favoiuite with me, on account 
of its just delineation of manners and excellent moral, 
which is rather insinuated than obtruded throughout 
—the safest and best way, I think. So thought the 
author of tliose parables whose hear-affecting simpli¬ 
city and force would, independent of their divine 
authority, enchain attention and enforce conviction to 
the imbiassod mind. I speak with reverence and 
foar. In all ages instruction has been conveyed 
through the channel of ingenious fiction ; and all 
other nations allow us to be pre-eminent in the deli¬ 
neation of character,:—^for tliis good reason, among 
others, that we have among us more vigomr of mind 
and variety of character than is to be'found in other 


* Tlie recent death of her son in India. 
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countries less free and less informed. 

You are perfectly iTght in your observation, that the 
general though gradual amendment of taste and morals 
is reflected in om* novels. A bad novel is the worst 
of bad things, imd the perusal of such the most melan¬ 
choly waste of valuable time; but I think the writer 
of a good one confers a material benefit on society; 
such books, in spite of all that the austerest wisdom 
may hold out against them, will be read by all, and 
more particularly by those who do not and will not 
read books of solid instruction; and how difficult it is 
to instil a taste even for grave biography and natural 
history, no one that has not attempted the forming of 
young minds can tell. The compassionate and indul¬ 
gent model of all true excellence has said, for our 
instruction, “ lie that is not against us is with us.” 
It is an allowable inference that instruction of the 
slightest kind, and conveyed in the least impoilant 
vehicle, is not to be despised; though it would be a 
fatal error to rest in those petty morals. 

I really do not, in my heart, approve of religious- 
novels which mingle the deep, mysterious, and secret 
feelings of devotion with that detail of public diver¬ 
sions, and all the petty levities of life which must 
occupy much of these works. In the Countess and 
Gertrude, the introduction of religious subjects, so far 
as the author goes, is natural and consistent: not so 
our friend the authoress of Discipline; she is, I know, 
most sound and most sincere in her religious opinions, 
but a want of good taste occasionally found in her 
writings is glaring under this head. The Divine 
grace no doubt works miracles in softening the stony 
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heart, and creating a new character in spite of inve¬ 
terate habits: but no human hand is entitled to lift 
the v@l tliat covers those secret dealings of the Holy 
Spirit with the human heart; and to paint them 
in fictitious narrative is really bold, if not presump¬ 
tuous. I ought, however, to remark to you the merit 
of one portion of this work, of which I think I can 
judge better than you. The Highland part is admir¬ 
able, though not well connected with the rest of the 
narrative. 

Miss Glassell drank tea with Mrs. Morehead last 
night, and met there the Arch-Critic and some of his 
fraternity, who, wliile applauding Guy Mannering 
to the skies, were amusing themselves with the opi¬ 
nions of a young lady, who said, “ It was a great pity 
that such a clever book was not more genteel!” It is 
very rare to find a Scotch cockney, especially in Hdiu- 
burgh, but this lady’s criticism certainly entitles her to 
that denomination. 

Now, my dear madam, I have escaped from myself 
for an horn, and followed you diligently in the field 
of criticism and literary taste. I hope you will take 
this as a proof that I do not give myself up to the 
rack of embittered recollections. I will write you a 
more distinct and pleasant letter again, and shall, at 
more leisure, tell you how very much I feel obliged 
to you and Mr. Rucker for all your kindness to my 
daughter. I am, veiy'ti'uly, your warm and grateftd 
friend, 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter XXVII. 


TO MU8. HOOK, CONIMJIT STKBET, LONDON. 

101, Frincca Street, Edinburgh, 

1st July, 1816. 

My very dear Jbnend, 

There are few things remaining to be encountered 
upon earth that would more distress me than to have 
that commerce of the mind and heart that has so long 
refreshed our spirits, and been hallowed by sad sym¬ 
pathies, interrupted. I know very well that you can¬ 
not forget me; I know, too, that a wounding sense of 
what I have lost and suffered makes that remembrance 
you have so tenderly cherished painfril to you, though 
not less dear. I know that if my trouble was such as 
you could relievo, you would .sparo no pains to do so; 
as it is, you sit still in silence, because you know not 
what to say. The number and depth of my sorrows 
have exhausted every topic of human consolation : 
those which are only to be found in seai’cliing the 
Scriptm^s at the foot of the cross, and in pouring out 
the afflicted spirit before Him who alone has wounded 
and alone can heal, are not yours to give. You are 
afraid to teU me of every-day occurrences, or ordinary 
thoughts and feelings, under this extreme pressure. 
Do not be afraid; I have ties that hold me to life, 
creatures that require the more support as their youth 
has been blasted by sorrows, which they have not my 
strength of mind and body to support. For their own 
sakes, being that they are truly amiable and deserving, 
—for the sake of the departed, to whom they were 
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unspeakably dear, I feel it incumbent on mo to sup¬ 
port them with all the fortitude which has been given 
me to, enable me to bear tliis weight of sufiFering. 
That I can do this after the first violence of grief has 
subsided, is what I must be thankful for; that amidst 
this outward composure I have many secret pangs to 
struggle with, is what must be endured quietly and 
concealed carefully. It is the condition of our nature, 
and is tlie tax I pay for having had the culture of 
these fair flowers entrusted to me, and for having been 
so long cheered by their early promise of excellence, 
and blessed by their fond aftection. Could I have 
wished that they should have lived to endure anything 
like what has been my allotted portion! and had I 
much room to hope that they should not? Theirs 
was indeed “beauty' for earth too rare, for use too 
dear.” The fine fi’amc of their minds, the delicacy 
and acuteness of their feelings, disqualified them for 
the intercovusc of coarser minds, and the rough wea¬ 
ther they might encounter if deprived of their only 
parent; they tasted of what was best in this life, and 
left behind the fragrance of an endeared memory. O, 
how many evils are there worse than death ? Ask the 

Coxmtess of E.’s mother if there are not. 

I thought to write to you a letter expressive of 
that patience with which I have been enabled to sup¬ 
port my trials, but I have been carried from my 
purpose. I shall now merely say that I am removed 
to a veiy pleasant and convenient house in Princes 
Street, just opposite to the Castle. I look beyond it 
on green fields. I have a little plot of ground be¬ 
hind, smd I have three floors, with three good rooms 
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in each, over and above very neat attics; and below, 
a sunk storey, with numberless conveniences. I would 
not speak so much of this house if I had not a hope 
of Seeing you and the Archdeacon in it. I have leased 
my house in Heriot Kow, which I like because it is 
my own and very pleasant, but it stands convicted of 
tlie want of room. We have got a new inmate to 
whom our house is to be a continued home, an inte¬ 
resting creature from her sweetness and intelligence, 
who hourly reminds us of dear Isabella Smythe, whom 
she seems to resemble in person and mind. This 
same Miss E. is about seventeen, and is an orphan 
heiress of considerable fortmre. We have another in 
circumstances somewhat resembling, but she has a 
mother, and is to remain only a year. Of Miss 
Hamilton and Miss Glassell, the heiress of Long- 
Niddry, who has been with us four years, you have 
heard already, I suppose; and thus you have a suc¬ 
cinct history of all my household. 

I do not in the least blame your silence. I per¬ 
fectly imderstand that feeling which makes you defer 
till the spirit of communication becomes chilled; but 
do not protract a silence wliich, I know, disturbs your 
conscience. Do not think me become torpid: what¬ 
ever you say about your family, your feelings, or any 
one thing that interests you, will still interest me, and 
I have more need than ever to have my thoughts led 
out of those paths to which they continually tend. 
Resume, then, your affectionate confidence; consider 
me as one resigned to the will of Heaven,—deeply 
sensible of my privations, yet unwilling to cloud the 
enjoyment of those T love, by obtruding on them 
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thoughts that ought to be kept betwixt me and 
Heaven. K my own sweetest sources of enjoyment 
are, for tlie time, veiled from my sight, and placed 
beyond my reach, shall I not partake the mijd influ¬ 
ence of a borrowed light, in sharing by reflection the 
enjoyments of my friends? Now, do write as you 
used to do; tell what you think, and oj)en in my heart 
those sources of sympathetic love which long silence 
may be in danger of closing. Yours affectionately, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXVIII. 

TO MBS. BROWN, ST. VINCI'aJT’S PLACE, GLASGOW. 

T. Edinburgh, 15th July, 1815. 

My deal’ Mrs. Hrown, 

If you knew how much my enfeebled mind letuis 
on every adventitious pro]) since those that most sup¬ 
ported me were taken away, you would now and then 
write, were it but to indicate that you have not for¬ 
gotten in affliction and decline, her who was the 
object of affection and the som’ce of amusement to 
you in her better days,—^that sisterloss friend, who 
wiis deeply sensible of such a want, and most indus¬ 
trious m supplying it, by drawmg as close as possible' 
those bonds of amity which filled the void in affections 
of no common warmth. You have nothing particulai' 
to say, and cannot suppose me, at present, much inte¬ 
rested in trifles. Very true; but that is the veiy 
state of mind to which gentle impulses are necessai’y, 
to pievent absolute stagnation. I now set you a 
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good example by telling you many things, that perhaps 
you know veiy well already, and taking it for granted 
that they will interest you because it is I that say 
them. 

Here we ai'e too full of the late great battle* with 
all its consequences—^the gloom that, I trust, will sink 
into the grave with the mourners whom it overshades, 
and the glory which will remain, the blessing of the 
present and the wonder of succeeding generations. 

The oddest thing that I have known for some time 
is John Wilson’st intended tour to the Highlands 
with his wife. This gentle and rather elegant Eng¬ 
lishwoman is to walk with her mate, who carries her 
wardrobe and his own, 

“ Through flood and through mire, 

Over bush, over briar;” 

that is, through all the odd bye-paths in the central 
Highlands, where they propose to sleep in such cot¬ 
tages as English eyes never saw before. I shall be 
charmed to see them come back alive; and in the 
meantime it has cost me not a little pains to explain 
in my epistles to my less romantic friends in their 
track, that they are genuine gentlefolk in masquerade. 
How cruel any authority would be thought that 
should assign such penance to the wearers of purple 
and fine linen as these have volunteered. 

I think, if you behave yoimselves well, and con¬ 
vince me that you still care for me, I shall take you 
in my way from Alfanton, in the end of August. 

* Waterloo. 

■f John Wilson, Esq., Author of “ The Me of Palms,” and other 
poems. 
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There I go all alone, to make out a visit, promised 
five years since to Sir Heniy Steuart and his ex¬ 
cellent lady. You will not wonder though I should 
have been for some days lately unusually depressed, 
since it is not long since I heard of the death of dear 
Mrs. Lowell of Boston,—the human being of all 1 
pei’sonally knew that came nearest perfection, and 
who loved me with a sister’s love. After tliis, what 
can I add, but the assurance of my miabated affection 
to you and yours while I am 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXIX. 


TO MISS. tfOKMAN, KILMOHE, IRELAND. 

, I, , Edinburgh, 16th July, 1815. 

(.IcArr 

I think I must tell you of my removal, happily 
completed some weeks since, and my comfortable 
settlement in a very good, well finished, and now 
pretty well furnished house, in the west—which is 
the fashionable, and, what is much better, the quiet— 
end of Princes Street. This same street is, more 
properly, a row; a verdant little valley, once a small 
lake, separates it fi’om the majestic pile of towers— 
.for such at this distance they seem—that form the 
old town. Precisely opposite to my windows the 
ancient Castle of Edinburgh frowns on its rocky 
basis, separatcfl only by a nanxiw chasm, being the 
termination of the valley aforesaid. I have pleasant 
neighbours, people that I know and like, on each 
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side of me; all my friends, indeed, are nearer me 
than in my former pleasant, but more confined dwell¬ 
ing. Here, too, I have something that seems am¬ 
bitious to be called a garden, and has really some 
petty pretensions, which appear, first, in the shape 
of a fi^tless cherry-tree, then of a hopeless stunted 
plum-tree, and, finally, in tolerably decent jasmine, 
and some bushes that would fain bear roses, but have 
neither bloomed nor blushed as yet. Yet the verdure 
in the middle is a comfort to habits so decidedly rural 
as mine. Indeed, firom all my front windows the 
fields beyond the castle look gay and green; and, 
moreover, I see the church in which Sir Harry Mon- 
creiff preaches, and, before it, the two quiet humble 
manses (for it is c-oUegiate), shaded by trees that 
seem to speak of peace and safety. In short, much 
of what is soft or livdy, antique or modem, animated 
or peaceful, is comprehended within the range of 
vision from every part of this dwelling. 

I think I told you before of my inmates, who were 
some of them interesting creatures, and marked char¬ 
acters, quite out of the common way, though they 
had not claimed your attention as connected with me. 
Just when we came to our new abode in Princes 
Street, we lost our sweet Miss Stewart, dear to us on 
all accounts, both for herself and for the worthies 
from which she derives her good blood. She is gone 
in all her blossoming beauty, and with a mind, whose 
still fairer blossoms are just expanding under what 
many thought propitious culture, to an aunt above 
eighty, who lives in great retirement in an old priory 
in the north, near Elgin. 
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You will think it a start from this subject, when I 
ask you if you read the Edinburgh Eeview ? but this 
question points to a relative conclusion. You cannot 
more dislike the metaphysics and politics of tliis publi¬ 
cation than I do: party brings together very hetero¬ 
geneous matter, and there are papers in that journal 
which nothing but the spirit of party would have 
made Jeffrey tolerate: the bclleS lettres arc Ins pecu¬ 
liar province, and there, indeed, he is unequalled; and 
it is gratifying to observe tlie high tone of morality 
sustained through all these criticisms. Wherever the 
subject gives an opening to the display of his opinions, 
he speaks with contemptuous censure of all pretension 
and exhibition,—of all the tinsel that passes current 
in the world for happiness under the form of heartless 
fashionable intercoiu’se, such as made up the brilliant 
society of Franco, once so much admired and emu¬ 
lated. Everything that he writes on manners tends 
to exalt the reign of tlie domestic affections, and quiet 
home-bom felicities of life above all that dazzles and 
captivates the children of this world, distinctively so 
termed. I wish these precious little Essays were 
separated from the mass and bomid up together.* 
Let me point out to you, in the first place, the criti¬ 
cism on the Memoirs of Marmontel, published a few 
years ago; then there is another on Madame de Def- 
fand’s Letters, and, lately, that on Baron Grimm’s 
Epistles, containing the quintessence of the witty and 
high-polished conversation of Paris, when the star’s 
of the Encyclopaedia were shining togetlier in foil 

* Mr. (now Lord) Jefirey’s Contributions to the Gdinbur^h Re¬ 
view were publishetl separately in 1848. 
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radiance, and an epitome of those cliaractei's who 
furnished opinions to all those inhabitants of Europe 
who did not take the trouble to think for themselves. 
As for their opinions, they have all since ripened into 
action and spoken for themselves; but the manners 
which fell within Jeffrey’s prevince he has analysed 
vciy skilfiilly, and weighed in his .balance, they m; 
indeed found %vanting. What injustice my dull com¬ 
mentary does to his lively yet profound strictures! 

Do you know that when I read Miss Edgeworth’s 
last novel. Patronage, though I did not then know 
you, I took it into my head, from what I had heard of 
j’^our brother’s* intelligence and amenity, that she had 
him in her eye when describing the Chief-»Tustice. I 
am far fi’om thinkmg Patronage equal to her other 
works. Novelties never displace my old fevoimtes, 
and Ennui has long had the first place in my affec¬ 
tions : it is, indeed, incomparable. Speaking of Miss 
Edgeworth, tor whom, genius apart, I have a high 
respect, my friend Miss Fanshawe met her last year 
in London. She, who is a strict and highly-Hiualified 
judge of character, and thinks as liighly as I do of her 
genius, was very much pleased indeed with Miss E.’s 
manners, which she describes as indicative of perfect 
modesty and sound good sense. She admired the 
equal civility with which she received all worthy per¬ 
sons introduced to her, as much as the calm steadiness 
with which she declined introductions to tho.so who, 
by rank, wit, or assurance, forced their way into that 
society from which they ought to have been for ever 

* Mr. Charles Kendal Uushe, then Solicitor-Oenerai, and after¬ 
wards Chief-Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, in Ireland. 
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excluded by their misconduct. You have another 
authoress, who, I think, did not formerly turn her 
talents to good account, but has lately surprised us 
with what we all consider a work of high merit: I 
speak of Lady Morgan’s “ O’Donnell,” with which all 
here are delighted. Tell me what you think of her. 
I think the genius and valour of your country is likely 
to attain higher tlistinction than in any fonncr period: 
you may well be proud of your countrymen and 
countrywomen. I must now close this long letter, 
and ho^ie that you will soon mate to, dear madam, 
your faithful and obliged 

Anne Grant. 


Letfeb XXX. 

TO MRS. VT-ETCHER, PARKHALL, STIRUNOSIIIUE. 

-- , Udinbui’gh, 4th August, 1815. 

I received your kind letter, to which the limited 
hour of a frank I got yesterday wall oblige me to make 
a veiy short answer. I am exceedingly glad that you 
have it in your power by those cordial attentions 
wliich cnme from the heart, to repay some part of that 
immense debt which you owe to those excellent rela¬ 
tions whom you have taught me to regard with affec¬ 
tionate veneration. 

I leave you to imagine the good it did me to think 
of Buonaparte m a British ship, basely flattering the 
people whom he so lately, in some of his insolent pro¬ 
clamations, styled “ a despicable and perfidious nation.” 
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I admire the true calm dignity of keq)iug him floating 
in sight of that glorious country which was not to be 
profaned by his unhallowed footsteps. St. Helena is 
so like himself, so stony, so insidated, so fall of rest¬ 
lessness'and discord; it is just a place made on pur¬ 
pose for him. If the pictures and statues which he 
carried to Paris were restored, and the anny disbanded, 
I should be satisfied. The poor French King must 
bo, ruled by circumstances which he cannot overrule 
while he wears the crown of thorns appointed for 
him. It is impossible as yet to judge what may be 
the result of the evil ingredients still boiling over in 
that cauldron of all abominations—^the French army : 
that devoted people will most assuredly punish each 
other for the endless miseries they liave inflicted. 
You arc sliocked; but I have heard so much Lately of 
their total abandonment of everj' principle by which 
society is held together, that I have lost hope of them 
settling till some signal infliction vindicates that jufr: 
tice wliich has slept so long, and the rights of hmna- 
nity so deeply violated. I know not how the public 
mind will endure the want of that fervour of excite¬ 
ment to which Buonaparte’s prose and Lord Byron’s 
poetry have accustomed it :-T-we shall never listen 
witli patience to the lute after all these clarions and 
trumpets. 

The place of all this violent excitement" is, for the 
time, filled up here by a violent contest about seats in 
the theatre to see Miss O’Neil. People came flock¬ 
ing in firom the country in numbers to behold this 

paragon.I feel a selfish reluctance to 

quit my pen, that for a little suspends the sense of 
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recent pain ; I am sorry, too, to quit you even in 
this letter, for 1 am indeed, with much more regard 
than I shall try to express, dear madam, yours affec¬ 
tionately, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXXI. 

TO MISS C. M. FANSIIAWE, SIIABDEN, SUERET. 

Edinburgh, 30th August, ISIS. 

I thank you, dear madam, very particularly for 
your last letter. Sharp and sudden pangs retimi fre¬ 
quently with all the cruel freshness of a recent wound; 
but these are temporary though severe spasms, and I 
have more quiet intervals than I could have hoped. 
Yet the languor, the indifference about common things, 
the shrunk and withered appearance that all earthly 
objects have to the mind’s eye, are more appalluig to 
me in these dull calms than even the returns of bitter 
recollections. I think I am now like the Germans, 
whose tragic horrors are accounted for by their requir¬ 
ing, from the dulness of their minds, a stronger stimu¬ 
lus than other people. I have found no moderate or 
pleasing excitement so cordial to my mind as those 
received from your letters, and those of Mr. Morritt of 
Rokeby, the most delightful of my male correspondents. 

To Captain Maitland’s imperial guest I owe much, 
too, of a very different kind of obligation, for his tragic 
stimulus exciting horror and indignation in its high¬ 
est degree, but not an atom of terror. I never once 

VOL. II. G 
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dreamed of fear; and was as well assured of the ovei*- 
throw of Buonaparte as I am at this moment. You 
would think my heart, instead of being softened as 
it ought to be by affliction, was turned to stone, if 
you knew how merciless I am in my projects for 
the punishment of those miscreants who have so long 
sheltered under the atrocity of their crimes, and 
taught little minds, like honest Yluellin, to eonsider 
big and gi’cat as spiouymous, not being able to dis¬ 
tinguish between the ferocious daring of abandoned 
desperation, and the fearless fortitude of true_magnan¬ 
imity. It is not the rivers of blood shed to gratify 
pride and ambition that I chiefly lament;—^fhe cry of 
blood will bo heard and regarded in the sanctuary of 
Infinite Power, working the purposes of Infinite Good¬ 
ness ; nor yet the countless tears of the mourners thus 
made,—^for the time is ou the wing when the tears 
shall be wiped from all faces that look upwards for 
relief. These are not the worst evils that result from 
the monstrous jwofligacy that we have witnessed; it is 
the coTTuption of language, the loss of that moral sense 
by wluch the luibiasscd though uncultured mind dis¬ 
tinguishes between good and bad,—the fiety glare of 
false splendour investing deeds the most detestable, 
that have taught the ignorant to admire where they 
should abhor, and the learned and acute to serve the 
pvu^scs of fiiction, by spinning mettiphysical cobwebs 
to cover with their subtle drapery what would revolt 
plain common sense, if seen in all its deformity. You 
may think I cannot say all this without thinking of 
the sins of our northern Review. A fiiend of mine 
was much amused with my saying—not seriously, you 
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may believe—that Buonaparte was now in Agn^r's 
situation, and if we were now as literal and scriptin'al 
as the people in Cromwell’s time, tliou^^li the Prince 
llegent might spare him, the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury should hew him to pieces before the altar. 

I ought to tell you, by the by, Mr. Jeffrey’s opinion 
of your friend Miss Baillie’s Tx'agedies. 1 had not 
for a long time seen the Arch-Critic: Mrs. Jeffrey 
called some time since, but he very lately. lie spc.aks 
more favom’ably of them than he is wont to do where 
his opinion is asked, but says they are chilled by a 
de.siro in the author to adlicre too closely to tlio Creek 
models. It is wonderful how very few can di’a^v or 
bond that bow of Ulysses. I do not know, except in 
Miss Baillie’s case, that a female tragedy has ever suc¬ 
ceeded; and hers arc not suited for representation. 
Our critic is merciless to female genius, with the ex¬ 
ception of Miss Edgowox’th; and puts one idways in 
mind of the lass Ijearis fool tolls ofj who making a fire 
of live eels, when they lifted up their heads, alw.ays 
chopped them with a stick, and cried, “ Down, wan¬ 
tons, down! ” On thmking back on the fate of female 
genius smd its short-lived fame, I resilly cannot recol¬ 
lect any whose tombs were long shaded Avith laurels of 
their own planting. The illiterate Lam-a, who could 
not rea<l her lover’s versos, has certainly OAitlivcd all 
the daughters of .song. I hope Mi.ss Baillie’s thistle 
Avill flourish longer than those perishable wreaths which 
have hitlierto bound the brows of female genius. 
WHl you think me extremely national Avhen I rcmfirk 
that, though the Scottish muse never wore the tragic 
stole until after the Union, no tragedy written .since 

G 2 
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that period has kept possession of the stage but those 
of Caledonian origin,—Home’s Douglas, Thomson’s 
Sigismunda, and Miss Baillie’s Tragedies, which do 
not seem bom to die. 

I have been reading Scott’s Picture of Paris, in 
wliich, I am convinced, there is tremendous trath. 
Whether the Allies act right or wrong, as far as 
regards their own conscience, th^ must be considered 
as ministers of Divine vengeance wliile pouring the 
vial of wrath on that thrice-guilty people. There are 
many of our citizens gone over to Paris just now, and 
many of our surgeons to see the varieties of wretched 
ness in the hospitals of Brussels. If I had not filled 
up my paper with matters of little interest, I could, 
fiwm their information, such tales unfold! But I must 
now stop; and in the hope that you will soon gi’atify 
me with hearing from you, and with the offer of my 
best respects to jyour sisters, I remain, dear madam, 
yoUrs faithfully, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXXII. 

TO MRS. FLETCHER, PARK HALL, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

JordanhiU, near Glasgow, 
7th October, 1815. 

Dear Madam, 

I direct this at random, being by no means certain 

whether it wiU find you at Park Hall. 

To be^n the history of my late travels: I set out in 
consequence of a long promise, and a late arrange- 
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ment, for AUanton about the middle of last month, 
and stayed there a fortnight. Lady Steuart is a 
person for whom I feel the warmest esteem and the 
sincerest gratitude; my obligations to her were very 
great when slie lived near me in Stirlingshire, and 
when I had just come from the bosom of an affec¬ 
tionate and attached, though poor neighbourhood, to 
a place where I was considered as “ a person of no 
mark or likelihood.” When I exchanged those coun¬ 
tenances that used to brighten at my approach, for 
the cold scrutinising looks of wealthy pride or vulgar 
curiosity, the unwearied, considerate, I may well add 
respectful kindness of a warm heart and a pure 
honourable mind like Lady Steuart’s,' was really like 
a fountain in the desert to my chilled affections, and 
made such an impression on my mind, that I am 
always glad to have an opportunity to say of her 
what neither her delicacy nor my own. would permit 
me to say to her. Perhaps, in one sense. Sir Henry 
was as kind; he was as kind as his natimc could 
afford, and she was no more. But what wide ex¬ 
tremes of character does nature famish! I thought 
my time well spent with this excellent woman, who 
patiently and quietly endures constant pain, and finds 
only at home any partial enjoyment. I do not tliink 
she will ever leave AUanton,—a persuasion which, 
you may beUeve, very much increased my regret in 
parting with her. After leaving AUanton, I paid a 
visit at Earnock, near HainUton, which, perhaps, you 
do not know to be the seat of Mr. Millar of Bosebank, 
who lately married one of the Miss Colquhouns of 
Luss. I have seldom seen a person who appears to 
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me to have more excellent practical common sense 
than the lady, with just as much intelligence and 
refinement as makes her very companionable, and 
equal to appreciate the intellectual advantages of 
others, without making her too nice to be happy. 
He is like Ossian’s maid of Selma—^generous and 
mild, and in the strength of her character she will 
be self^upported. 

I am here, though still with an aching heart and 
bitter recollections, much better than I could be any¬ 
where else; so much so, that I think with pain of the 
necessity of returning to Edinburgh to act a part. I 
am evei’, very much ymtrs, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXXIII. 


TO Mas. UnCKER, AT K. OARUINER’S, esq., BRIGnTON. 

_ _ , . , Glasgow, Slh November, 181!5. 

My dear h riend, 

1 am now paying a visit to my friend, Mrs. Urown, 
in Glasgow, and have waited for the sacnunental 
week to joui in that sacred office with her minister. 
He is the eloquent Mr. Chalmers,* who writes the 
uicomparablo article on the Evidences of Christianity 
in tlie Eduiburgh Encyclopaedia, and who, for many 
years, preached as too many preach, and employed 
his extraordinary abilities in displaying a lifeless tbmi 


♦ Now Ur. Chalmors. He was then minister of the Troii Chureh, 
Glnsji^w, and afterwards Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh. 
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of religion, in which tlxe great Atonement made for 
our sins was scarcely mentioned. A poet says of the 
soul,— 

“ But let Heaven seize it, all at once ’tis fir’d. 

Not touch’d, but wrapt,—^not waken’d, but inspir’d.” 

This appears to have been liis case; and his life is now 
spent in a sedulous endeavour.to compensate for liis 
former wsiste of time and talents by preaching Christ 
only and Him crucified;—but with what powei’, tvith 
what energy, what artless and unstudied eloquence, 
varying from the deepest pathos and the loftiest sub¬ 
limity to the plain, blunt language of sound, strong 
reason, is not to be told. The eficct already ju’oduccd 
by this phenomenon is as wonderfril as himself. But 
1 must, in .another letter, teU you more of him; I am 
incapable of doing justice cither to liis merits or sin¬ 
gularities in this raj)id sketch. 

I congratulate you on having spent so much time with 
your admirable sister-in-law, Mrs. Gm'diiier, whom I 
know better, I think, by hlary’s description, than any 
other person whom I have never seen. You would be 
told by many who should speak of this valuable rela¬ 
tion, that it was very meritorious in you to leave all 
the luxury, beauty, and attendajice with which you 
are smTouiidcd at home, for a residence so quiet and 
private, as I presume that to be, to which you have 
been attracted by your best affections. On the con- 
ti-ary, I congratulate you on leaving for a time all those 
enjoyments which wealth can afford even to the worth¬ 
less aixd tasteless, for pleasures that wealth would vainly 
attempt to purchase,—the pmu pleasures of the lie.-uf., 
and the gratifications of the best regulated taste. I’o 
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find a friend in a sister so able to guide you by her 
example, and improve as well as delight you by her 
conversation, is a rarer and more precious treasure 
than most people in your condition of fife attain. 

I must now advert to your opinions of Southey, and 
his late singular work. In the first place, I agree witli 
you that Southey speaks the language of Scripture 
without precisely doing so in a scriptural spirit. He 
began life deeply imbued with errors, religious and 
political, with wild unstable notions, yet with unblem¬ 
ished morals, pure intentions, and a conscience void of 
oftence towards his fellow-creatures. His political and 
religious errors have been dropping away by degrees; 
and He, by whose command tlie light shines more and 
more unto the perfect day, may still further touch his 
lieart and illuminate his understanding. I do not, in 
the meantime, very much approve of digging in the 
rich mine of scriptural eloquence merely for the pur¬ 
poses of embellishment. As to genius, Southey always 
stood high with me, though I lamented the perversion 
of his fine faculties in the bad taste and unsafe opinions 
displayed in his earlier poems: he had also a pleonasm, 
an over-fidness, never leaving off when he was done. 
Yet, with all these faults, there are passages in his 
Thalaba that delight me. I know it to be wild and 
extravagant, and do not look for good sense or much 
of nature in the story; yet the rich imagination, the 
imagery, and the virtuous and tender feelings of the 
Destroyer and the Arabian Maid, have a power over 
my mind which my judgment vainly calls in question. 

I am preparing to leave Glasgow in two days, and 
shall deliver all your remembrances in Edinburgh, 
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where they will be fondly welcomed. I ought not to 
conclude this letter without acknowledging the in* 
ci’eased kindness, were that possible, of my old and 
dear friends in this quarter, and the attention, no 
doubt increased by sympathy, from every one. I am, 
dear and attached friend, yours most affectionately, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXXIV. 

TO SUSS SIATILOA FEILUING, ST. JASIES’S PALACE, LONDON. 

Edinburgh, 15th November, 1815. 

My own severe and redoubled afflictions, of which 
you have probably heaixl, and my uncertainty about 
your return to England, and the place of your resi¬ 
dence, have thus long prevented me from addressing 
you. I was well aware of tlie call on my gratitude to 
show some token of sad remembrance, and of the deep 
concern I truly felt on the loss of your excellent 
mother, my constant and most benevolent friend!* 
Amidst all my own multiplied sorrow, I found room 
to lament her who had taken the deepest interest in 
me and mine, and to whom I owed so much for atten¬ 
tion the most delicate and considerate, for the fidl 
exertion of every influence that coidd benefit or ac¬ 
credit me, and for the pleasure and comfort I derived 
from a correspondence which I always considered as 
doing me honour. At the same time that I felt all 


My dear Madam, 


* Mrs. Eeilding died at Marseilles in France, in March, 1815. 
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this, I was well aware, by daily experience, how much 
the painM feelings of privation arc awakened by 
every Jiew attempt at consolation. I have trembled 
at opening a letter which I was well aware contained 
topics of consolation, which, however wise and pious 
they might appear upon reflection, only served at the 
moment to remind me how irretrievable, and how 
valuable, and how universally beloved were the objects 
of my sad recollection. A deeply experienced feeling 
of this kind made me, even when I thought you must 
have returned to England, hesitate in writing to you; 
yet even those letters of condolence, which opened 
anew oveiy source of grief and tenderness, were a 
tribute to departed worth, aud an intended balm to 
surviving sorrow, that I should have been much hurt at 
missing. __Though I dreaded such letters, I should have 
been disappointed not to receive them; and 1 was not 
disappointed. 

You, I know, Avill receive from every quarter the 
sympathy so due to your motheris excellence aird to 
your own heavy loss. From the Throne, to which 
her virtues were familial’, down to the meanest of the 
poor, who Avere the objects of her unwearied benefi¬ 
cence, her death will be long felt, and mourned with 
no common sorrow. Your loss, peculiarly heavy, has 
also peculiar consolations; you have had not merely 
the precepts, but the example of one who ivas accus¬ 
tomed to say, under the heaviest dispensations, “ Good 
is the will of the Lord.” You have much to look 
back upon of such cherishing love and approbation as 
few have experienced. Instead of useless and endless 
repining that anything so dear and precious should 
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ever be taken from you, the lesson which long patient 
suffering and truly pious instruction have sunk deep 
into your mind will now be turned to the best account. 
You will not need to bo told by others how grateftd 
you ought to be for tlie blessing of such a mother so 
long enjoyed, and for the dear prospect of a fiitm'c 
reunion where tears shall be wiped from all faces. 

I have felt for you the regrets with which one can¬ 
not help thinking of the remains sacred to affection, 
and consecrated by imagination, left on a foreign 
shore I But you >vill think tenderly of my still more 
aggravated sorrow when you hear that he who was, 
literally, “ my beautiftd, my brave, my widow’s com¬ 
fort, and my sorrow’s cure,”—^that son, my honour 
and my pride, who, on obtaining a lucretive employ¬ 
ment, had, in the tine spirit of a mountaineciv sent 
the first fruits of liis acquisitions, to evince the duty 
and affection which time and distance had rather in¬ 
creased ; in this crisis of his fortune, and esteemed by 
all around him, he was summoned, by very short ill¬ 
ness, to (I trust) higher advancement! But tliink of 
me 1 stranger to all that jisissed in the soleimi hour of 
separation between sold and body,—of his last words, 
of everything, in short, but the universal sorrow which 
his loss occasioned at Surat, where he passed the last 
year of Ids existence. 

I must hastily conclude. Pray have the goodness 
to forgive my silence and to notify by yom* own liand 
or another’s, that you have received this letter. I am, 
dear madam, with affectionate attachment and great 
respect, your faithful humble servant, 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter XXXV. 

TO MRS. SMITH OF JOBCAHHIIX, GLASGOW. 

. Edinburgh, 20th November, 1816. 

My dear Jbnend, 

If I wished to send classical sentences from this 
famed city, I should tell you much of the Lethe that 
I drank and the Lotos that I eat at Jordanhill, hut 
shall content myself with saying that my visit was in 
the last degree salutary and restorative. Whether 
entire change of scene and society produced their 
wonted effect, or whether something was not owing to 
confidence and attachment of forty years’ duration; 
whether the cordialily of kindness always awake yet 
never officious, the seeing and sharing in that form of 
life where nothing is wanting and nothing superfluous, 
—of that calm happiness tliat comes not in transient 
flashes, but throws a clear and steady light over time 
well employed and minds well regulated; whidi of 
these ingredients, or whether all happily compounded 
produced that medicine of the mind which I found so 
beneficial, I cannot say, but I must entreat you to 
convey my rich acknowledgments, warm from the 
heart, to those who assisted in administering it. To 
yourself I make none. Vou have been so long in the 
way of feeling for and with me, and know so perfectly 
well how I shoidd ^fcel for you, and always have done, 
that the mere force of long habit, independent of vfr- 
tuous sentiment or pious sympathy, would constrain 
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you to do all you have done; you could not possibly 
help it.—So mucli for gratitude. 

Instead of the much that could be said of all I 
found at home, I shall content myself with tolling you 
that all arc well, and looking well. You may think 
how grateful it was to my heart to see the light of 
life and hope once more rekindled on the countenance 
of my deal’ Isabella, always the first to suffer in eveiy 
exertion of humanity or affection, and the last to com¬ 
plain. I really wish that this creature, so humble in 
self-opinion, yet so lofl;y in spirit, so little tinctured 
with the stain of eai’thly mixture, and yet so meekly 
labouring to work out her salvation in faith and 
humility,—wish, I say, that she was some other per¬ 
son’s daughter, that I might say of her what I think, 
without extravagance or partiality,—^1 mean without 
the imputation of either. It is lawful to say some¬ 
thing for one who will never do justice to herself. 

I attended church after coming home, but could not 
help making sinful, because derogating comparisons 
betwixt those I heard and the impressive power of the 
eloquence of Mr. Chalmers. This, perhaps, was an 
added proof that I had not derived the benefit I ought 
from the doctrine he so happily illustrated. 

Mary was agreeably entertained at Mr. Morehcad’s 
last night, hearing Mr. Jeffrey’s illegible Journal 
read; I say illegible, because his is a hand that only 
half a dozen people can read. The said Journal is 
the quintessence of acute observation, clearly and 
happily, though very concisely expressed. Take a 
sample : “ Cambray—^noted for its cambric, its league, 
and its F6n41on.” 
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Give my love to Mr. Smith, and tell him I never 
dream of chess without thinking of him, and have 
found no antagonist as yet worthy of my powers. 
With a thousand good wishes from all here, I am, 
ever truly yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXXVI. 

TO MRS. OORMAN, KII.MORE, IRELAND. 

, 1 ,- , Edinburgh, 19th December, 1815. 

M.y (icflr 

I should have written to you sooner, but have been 
prevented by a variety of matters requiiing immediate 
attention on my return home; and I had so many 
visitors that I was absolutely confiised and worn out. 
E.Kcept to dear and intimate friends, and people that 
had real business, my house had been shut up for 
nearly two years. 1 had begun this letter before 
yours arrived, and most cordially thank you for the 
goodne.ss you have shown in writing without standing 
on form with a worn-down veteran in affliction like 
me. I stayed five weeks with the Jordanhill family; 
but in that there were included some other visits, be¬ 
sides occasionally dining with old fiicnds in Glasgow. 
That family consists of Mr. Arcliibald Smith, who has 
made a fortune in business, and has retired to enjOy 
and to employ it on an estate in the country, a fine 
place five miles below Glasgow. He is one of those 
people on whose countenance, sentiments, and man¬ 
ners, the stamp of geyitleman is visibly impressed;— 
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such a taste for literature, such pleasant conversation, 
such an easy, disengaged manner, that looks as if ho 
wore serenely happy himself, and wished, witlmtt say¬ 
ing so, that every one about liim should ho the same. 
Ills wife—^my friend of forty years’ standing—is a 
pure-minded, meek, and amiable being, has an excel¬ 
lent imd kind heart, an improved mind, and much 
delicacy of feeling; as a wife and mother, she is un- 
ecpialled, but as a friend and companion she is less 
perfect, because, from a certain diffidence of herself, 
she is too anxious, and always too much afraid of 
failing m some of her duties, to have that delightful 
trampiillity, that animated peace, that diffuses such a 
chann round her mate. Her sister, Mrs. Brown, is a 
widow, a faithftil mourner, yet comforted by three 
excellent sons, who honour her with no common love 
and deference. Mrs. Brown cannot have more worth 
and trath, more heart, piety, and purity of mind, than 
her sister; yet, though her lot in life has been circum¬ 
scribed to a more confined range of duty and society, 
hers is the stronger and more comprehensive mind. 
Her sister, too, would do as kind a thing, if she saw 
the occasion, but Mrs. BroAvn would sooner disceni 
where or how it might bo done. Of this superiority 
Ml'S. Smith is well aware, and admires her sister as 
much as she loves her; more could scarcely be. I 
think you will not be tired of seeing a little nearer 
people whom you have heard of long ago. 

I accompanied my friends down to Roseneath, a 
beautifiil seat wliich the Argyll family have upon 
the west coast, opposite to Greenock. There Mr. 
James Smith, my friend’s oldest son, resides with his 
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family in one of the oddest, oldest, most fantastic, 
and yet most pleasant and comfortable houses I ever 
was in. The Duke’s family had an old castle here, 
which was a favourite residence, to which they made 
additions on every side. A few years since, the 
castle took fire; the main tower was burnt down, 
but one of the wings remained, which is now the 
habitation of my fiiend. I cannot describe how plea¬ 
sant and coinfortabla the well-fiirnished dwelling 
has been made: so pretty a library, so gay and airy 
a drawing-room, and such endless dormitories and 
closets I have not seen ; besides a most baroni^ 
kitchen. There is also 'moored opposite to the 
window a little gem of a yacht that Mr. Smith has- 
built for himself, which is an epitome of a comfort¬ 
able housej with library, fire-place, and every possible 
convenience. This is a great source of amusement 
for himself and his guests; he not only encircles the 
coast of Scotland, but goes sometimes to the North of 
Ireland in this floating tenement. 

I have not seen Mrs. Siddons, nor have any of my 
own family; but all our friends have been constant 
in their attendance on this declining luminary, and 
declare that her setting brightness equals anything 
they have seen formerly, and excels anything they 
can ever imagine in a successor; there is no describ¬ 
ing the sensation she has excited. The sweet spring 
of Miss O’Neill seemed not to attract more admir¬ 
ation than her rich and mellow autumn. Mrs.* Sid¬ 
dons has been the wonder of her age; and one can 
only regret that excellqpce like hers should leave no 
trace behind, except in the memory of one perishing 
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generation. This peculiar kind of merit is like Bums’s 
Aim)ra Borealis,— 

" Across the lift they start and shift, 

Like fortune’s iaTours lost and won,” 

and in the same manner vanish without leaving a 
trace of all that surprised and delighted us. I am, 
dear madam, yours very truly, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXXVII. 


TO MBS. SMITH OP JOR0AJ(IHII.L, GLASGOW. 


Edinburgh, first day 

. , of the year 1816 . 

My dear Fnend, 

I cannot let this season—to me of sad retrospec¬ 
tion—^pass without, as usual, addressing you with my 
kindest wishes and warmest prayers for your happiness, 
and that" of your family, as far as consists with the 
state of perpetual change and painM probation, here 
allotted to us. I owe much to you all for those gleams 
of enjoyment which your friendship has shed on a 
deeply-clouded and much agitated life,—a life which 
to many would have been sad indeed. But He who 
proportions our strength to our sufferings, who knows 
what we can bear, and teaches us how to endure to 
the end, has fitted me for the appointed lot; the 
buoyant spirit, the awakened and excursive fancy 
which threw bright colours over the morning of life, 
have also had their use ui' ^asionally breaking 
through the gloom in which my fairest hopes and 
VOL. n. H 
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prospects have been quenched for ever, as far as the 
concerns of this world are objects of hope. If I am 
not indeed (as I sometimes think myself) “blessed 
and chastised, a flagrant rebel still,” I must benefit 
eventually by having so many of those ties broken 
which bound me to earth. Alas! if gentler means 
wonld have availed, I should not have been thus 
violently called back from my worldly views and too 
fond affections. 

I have said too much of myself. What shall I tell 
of new or interesting events here, where there is so 
little that interests myself? The thing that most 
interests and delights me will not, from your not 
knowing the parties concerned, have an equal power 
to gratify you; yet you must be pleased too. Have 
you heard me lament the leaning that the truly 

excellent family of the -s had to those chilling 

Socinian doctrines that blot out the light that leads 
to Heaven, and detluone the Author and Finisher of 
our salvation? Their intimacy with people of high 
talents, and certainly blameless lives, who profess 
these doctrines, had given this bias to their minds: 
but I had a strong presentiment that one who so 
earnestly wished to do and to be whatever was most 
conformable to the Divine will, would not be per¬ 
mitted to wander without a guide,—that a proper 
direction would be given to so much rectitude of 
intention and warm benevolence; and the event 
shows that my hope has not been unfoimdcd. I have 

much comfort in telling you that Mrs.-- and her 

whole family have taken an entirely new view of 
this subject; that they go frequently to hear the 
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most evangelical of our preachers, and seem deeply 
impressed with the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
which distinguish it from every other form of reli^on, 
and without which, religion itself is but a form. 
This, to my feelings, is like the dawn of a little mil¬ 
lennium. ....;. 

What shall I tell you of literary novelty from this 
scribbling city ? The last subject of discussion is a 
poem newly published by Dr. Thomas Brown,* and 
called the Wanderer of Norway. You do not know 
Dr.-Brown? Well then, he fills—^worthily, they say 
—^thc diair of the benevolent philosopher, Dugald 
Stewart; he has groat fertility of mind, and de¬ 
lightful variety of intelligence and playfiilness in his 
conversation^ which, in the long run, conquers the 
prejudice resulting from a manner so affected and so 
odd, that there is no describing it. His lectures, I 
am told, are beautifiil: he published poems long ago, 
but they were too metaphysical for common use or 
ordinary comprehensions. He is the very best of 
sons and brothers: this description is meant to intro¬ 
duce the first thing that meets your eye, iriBcase you 
see the poem: it is a dedication to his mother. To 
be sure this is displaying filial virtue on a banner; 
yet with all my dislike of ostentation, I must own 
that the broad display of domestic virtues, which 
modem poets will not allow to lie quietly with the 
household cat at the fireside, according to ancient 
usage, is, after all, better than being ashamed to have 
a mother or wife, like Kong Charles’s wits of profligate 

* Then Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, 
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memory. I should have told you that the Wanderer 
of Norway is founded on the hard-fated Mary WoU- 
stoncraft’s beautiful letters from that country, to which 
her rich, though gloomy imagination, her deep feel¬ 
ings, and the dark mist through which her bewildered 
mind seems wandering, ^ve a painful interest, not, I 
should think, to be heightened by poetry. 

I am sorry I have not a better pen or warmer 
hands to convoy my gratulations on this bright be¬ 
ginning year to all your inmates, including Father 
William and his sons. We are all yours most afiFec- 
tionatcly, as well as 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXXVIII. 

TO MISS ANNE DTINBAK, NEAR NAIRN. 

,, , ^ Edinburgh, Sth January, 1816. 

My dear J3ar, 

I do not let a day elapse without answering your 
letter, toagratify my own feelings as well as to show 
you the misapprehension by which you arc induced to 
think I could neglect you. 

On Mary’s return from England, I did what I had 
long proposed—made a visit to my dear and valuable 
West-country friends, beginning at Allanton, near the 
head of Clydesdale, now inherited by Sir Henry Steu- 
art’s family, and finishing with Jordanhill, near Glas¬ 
gow. In that calm abode of virtue, piety, intelligence, 
and kindness, among my dearest, earliest, and most 
attached friends, I felt more tranquillity than I ever 
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expected to know again till the days of my probation 
are fulfilled. About the same time the Earl of Glas¬ 
gow’s family arrived at Hawkhead, their seat on the 
opposite side of the Clyde. You know how long Lady 
E. Boyle lived with us, and perhaps have heard how 
much she is attached to our family. Lady Glasgow 
invited me to pass a week with them; but I was not 
sorry, though I love and respect that family, to be 
summoned back to Jordanliill the second day, in con¬ 
sequence of some English friends coming there to visit 
me on their return from a Highland tour. One is 
always more at home with those who have been accus¬ 
tomed in early life to tliink and live as we do ourselves. 
I am not in the lea^ dazzled by rank, but am, on the 
other hand, totally free from the vulgar envy that 
tempts many to depreciate those above them, for no 
other reason but a stinging sense of inferiority in man¬ 
ners and sentiment, as well as station. I like people 
neither the woi-se nor the better for having a higher 
station than my own allotted to them by Providence : 
as they are made of precisely the same materials as 
those below them, I admire, without envy, the elegance 
of manners which in them makes virtue more attrac¬ 
tive, because I think it likely that with tlieir advantages 
I might have their attainments. When they make a 
culpable use of their advantages, I blame them, as I 
do my equals, without rancour, because I think it pos¬ 
sible that, surrounded with their temptations, I might 
have been equally led astray. These are a kind of 
people that I should never seek nor avoid; but as I 
no more desire to be what they are than I should wish 
to be a lion or an eagle, I no more desire to be much 
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with them than to ride on a tame lion, or fly on an 
eagle’s back. 

You ask my opinion of Clan Albyn. Great beau¬ 
ties are mingled in it, I think, with great flixilts. The 
good feeling and delicacy that pervades the whole, is 
its greatest charm; the next is the perfect accuracy 
with which Highland feelings and manners arc deline¬ 
ated. I think the author, whoever that may be, is 
yoimg, pure minded, enthusiastic, and deeply read in 
poetry. By the by, nothing can be more poetical than 
the prose of this book, and nothing more prosaic than 
the poetiy.—Guy Mannering is absolute perfection as 
a narrative: I never tire of reading it over, but can¬ 
not trust myself to talk of that charmer, Dandie Din- 
mont, or I should never have done. 

I think the life you now lead must needs, from the 
nature of your duties, be confined and solitaiy. But 
you will have a rich reward hereafter: and the con¬ 
sciousness of virtuous exertion, the certainty that what 
is performed from the best motives wiU be duly esti¬ 
mated by that eye to which all hearts lie open, and 
the strength that is given when any great exertion of 
mind is demanded, will support you. I will now urge 
you to write to me from a motive in which I consult 
your own advantage; it will vary your occupations, 
turn the current of weary thought, and cherish recol¬ 
lections that are good for the heart. But then you are 
not to think I have as much leisure for writing as you 
have. You must really conquer the jealous propensity 
to think you are overlooked; it is the vice of people 
in retirement, who, .having great leisure to think of 
themselves and their concerns, are not aware of the 
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endless calls of the bui^ world upon attention, or of 
the manner in which successive sad events stun and 
incapacitate the mind. I am, dear Bar, ever yours 
most affectionately, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XXXIX. 


TO MBS. EUCKEE, MELEOSE UAJLl., PUTNEY. 

. , Edinburvh) 20th February, 1816. 

My dear Fnend, 

I certainly very much approve, as far as I know, of 
the agricultural plan of life intended for your yoimg 
friend. Ilis success must depend much upon himself; 
and what will most insure it is lus being of that tran¬ 
quil, unambitious temper, which can be satisfied with 
a pursuit which docs not lead to high distinction or 
profits, but insures competency. It moreover keeps 
the mind perpetually awake, presents something new 
to the senses and the thoughts for every passing day, 
and cherishes the seeds of virtue and piefy, by the 
benign influence of the varying countenances impressed 
in all its changes, witli the traces of Infinite Powor 
working the will of Infinite Wisdom. I do not say 
that the gross, imlettered mind of vulgar stupidity sees 
and feels all these sentiments, however obvious; as 
little do they affect the mere fi}x-hunter, who has no 
rural pleasures but what are connected with field- 
sports : but a young man of good feelings, well edu¬ 
cated, is naturally led, by the habits of rural life, to 
these enjo)rments. I cannot trust myself to say much 
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on this subject: I am so partial to a country life in 
the quiet, humble way that I have been accustomed 
to, that I could never think that any other bore the 
least comparison to it; and should imagine that those 
whose wealth sets them above attending to the minut¬ 
est details of agriculture, lose half the charm of that 
beneficial sentence which ordains man to till the 
ground fix>m whence he was taken. 

Now I must tell you of Miss Helen Dunbar. Her 
last letter was very long and very gay, nothing could 
be more light-hearted: her description of her present 
self reminds me of what Pope, or Young rather, says 
of some literary lady:— 

“ On her sophie she sits. 
Vouchsafing audience to contending wits.” 

She says she finds living by herself at Forres quite 
pleasant. She often dines out and mingles with their 
parties; and there are three remarkably clever young 
men, who take in a miscellany called the Champion, 
and other periodicals and books, and come in evenings 
to her house to read them,—and in short keep a kind 
of court of criticism there, at which she describes her¬ 
self as the presiding genius, and calls these young men 
her champions, I suppose in allusion to said miscel¬ 
lany. Her head seems entirely full of these youths 
and their talents: one is the doctor, the other, I think, 
a young preacher, and the third, though nature meant 
him for something very superior, condescends to teach 
a school. 

I wished to ask you several questions, but every¬ 
thing must be postponed to the desire of overtaking 
the post; for which reason I must bid you hastily. 
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though most aifectlonately, farewell. I am, dear 
&iend, yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XL. 

TO MRS. SMITH OP JOBDASHIIX, GLASGOW. 

Edinburgh, 24th February, 1816. 

I seem to write to you seldomest when I think of 
you oftenest. My constant seclusion for some weeks 
past, with a cold that refuses either to grow worse or 
better, gave me room to think; and when I do find 
that leisure I always think backwards. Among the 
ghosts of departed hours what hosts of sins and sor¬ 
rows are mine to meet 1 I always meet you, however, 
in this sad company, “ with cordials in your eyes and 
handsand cannot look back on those years of cala¬ 
mity without a renewed sense of whsjt comfort I have 
derived from your friendship. 

Our new inmate. Miss -, has arrived: she 

appears a gentle, timid creature, very willing to please, 
but deficient in that energy which makes acquisition 
of knowledge a delight. But she has, for two years 
past, lived with her aunt, whose declining health 
required much seclusion: little opening of mind could 
be looked for there. I suppose, had she been so in¬ 
clined, she might complain, like the lady in Tom 
Sheridan’s novel, who said sEe passed a very dull 
evening among a set of grave people, that sat in a circle 
and talked all manner of goodness for three hours. 


My dear Friend, 
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I fancy this goodness in my young friend’s circle 
might have a little alloy of gossip and genealogy; but, 
on the whole, it was neither youthful in its spirit, 
nor calculated for modem times. She is, however, 
very good tempered, her air and manner are not 
ungentcel, and she seems to feel at ease, or rather 
happy in her new abode. Miss G. does really great 
credit to the pains bestowed on her. She is a very 
fine creature; her faults are merely those of habit and 
a vigorous uncultured mind,—^those, in short, that 
belong to considerable strength of character, in which 
the process of refinement has scarcely begun. She 
has, however, a good temper, a good understanding, 
and that rare union of ardour and perseverance, before 
which difficulties vanish, and by wHch seeming impos¬ 
sibilities have been accomplished. 

You have perhaps seen that wondrous effort of 
genius, the Siege of Corinth, which, beyond measure, 
dazzles and delights me, though I am quite prepared 
for its being much undervalued. I am greatly pro¬ 
voked at the apathy with which the heroism shown in 
defence of the cross against the Saracen infidels has 
been allowed to pass uncelebrated and unsung. Yet 
with what cold neglect has the memory of those 
worthies been forsaken. First, our Protestant zeal 
would not tolerate even what was most tolerable in 
the Catholic religion,—^that zeal for the defence of the 
cross, for local sanctity, and for the outward splendour 
of devotion, of which so many fine specimens stiU 
remain;—we would not allow “ the Beast” even the 
merit of pushing his horns in a right direction. Next 
came Voltaire eagerly grasping at any pretence to 
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turn zeal for Christianity into ridicule; because it 
certainly was in the Crusades often a zeal without 
knowledge, and much evil must hare mingled with 
good where so many ignorant and vicious people 
thought to atone for their crimes by mingling in the 
ranks of those devoted bands. Tlien followed Gibbon, 
at the head of the sceptical tribe, sneering at and 
treating with cold scorn all the feelings awakened by 
the scenes hallowed by sacred recollections. You 
will think me very prolix, and attempting to be very 
learned; but then I want you to set a due value on 
Lord Byron’s effort, “ to snatch a portion of those 
acts from fate” whose former oblivion I so much 
regretted. 

I think I told you we had Mrs. Green about a fort¬ 
night with tLs. She is one of those who take pleasure 
in speaking of your household, and more particularly 
of the Fast-day she spent with you, which she com¬ 
pares to a water-spring in a desert. I am, with love 
to Mr. Smith, ever very truly yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XLI. 

TO MISS ANNE DUNBAR, NEAR NAIRN. 

Edinburgh, 29th April, 1816. 

My dearest Bar—^for dear indeed you are and have 
been to me, and doubly so since I heard of your 
illness. I warmly reason with myself on all the in¬ 
nocence and merit of your past life, and the great 
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duty you have been enabled to perform towards your 
parents, well assured that without that support from 
above which is only afforded to hmnble believers in 
a Eedeemer, you could not have devoted yourself so 
entirely to such a self-denying duty. All this I muster 
up in my mind, yet all this is not enough to support 
it under the thoughts of your present sufferings. My 
object in now writing is to entreat you, if you arc at 
all capable of undertaking the journey, to come to 
Edinburgh for medical advice. Dr. Gregory, the 
prince of physicians, will afford you all the aid that 
human art can give to human infirmity. Those on 
whose childhood you have looked with tender com¬ 
placence will attend you with unwearied care; and 
you will find me all that ever I was to you in true 
kindness and sympathy, and more I cannot well be. 
Do not consider this proposal as a matter of form. 
Still, as accumulated sorrows make the present scene 
fade before our eyes, we are led to look to the future 
and cherish the memory of the past,—of the Mends 
whose society shed an innocent satisfaction over the 
hours that were passed among those we loved on earth, 
and hope to meet when this scene of vicissitude is 
exchanged fi)r the dearly-purchased happiness which 
has been bought with the precious blood of a Re¬ 
deemer. 

My own dear Bar, let me beseech you to write im¬ 
mediately on receipt of this, to say how you are, and 
when we may hope to see yon : I speak for the 
whole family. We are indeed all, with true affec¬ 
tion, yoius faithfully. 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter XLII. 


TO JOHN RICHARDSON, RSQ. OF FITFOUR, PERTH. 

Ammondell, near Edinburgh, 

TIT j o- 21st May, 1816. 

My dear Sir, 

You will be surprised to receive a letter from me 
dated here, and I also flatter myself you are begin¬ 
ning to wonder at the length of my silence. This has 
been owing to various circumstances; for, though I 
know that your thoughts and views, happily for your¬ 
self, live in a higher region, and that, consequently, 
you can only be much mterested in the world you 
have, in a great measure, forsaken, when an oppor- 
tmiity occurs of doing good to those still involved in 
its cares, this does not prevent my writing—^First, 
because I find a kind of ease in communicating my 
little matters to a friend so faithful; and next, be¬ 
cause it is a comfort to me to be kept alive in your 
remembrance, by calling your thoughts back to me. 
I should feel forlorn without hearing now and then 
from you and Mr. Ilatsell: I consider you both as 
highly-favoured mortals, having had your lot most 
happily cast, favoured with the power and will to do 
much good, and strength of resolution to avoid evil; 
and each, after a long life of useful exertion, retiring 
from the cares and business of this world, to prepare 
in eai^ tranquillity for a better. 

I have been for some time promising a visit to my 
old fiiend, the Honourable Mrs. Henry Erskine; and 
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three days ago I came out here, where I have been 
meeting the long-deferred smiles of spring in the most 
beautiful scenery, and in the most pleasant society. 
Of Henry Erskine’s wit, abilities, and political dis¬ 
appointments you must have heard much.* His wife, 
once Miss Erskine Mnoro, was also distinguished for 
talents, and, what is better, honour, sincerity, and a 
warm and generous heart. Their congenial tastes, 
and very fond affection for each other, are, under all 
disappointments, a source of happiness to both: they 
live in profound retirement, solely occupied in adorn¬ 
ing and improving this fine place, wliich is the more 
an object to them, as it adjoins to Lord Buchan’s 
estate, on which there is no mansion-house, and which 
will eventually be their own. Mr. Erskine’s imagin¬ 
ation and inexhaustible spirits make him still a lively 
and pleasant companion; and she is to me what she 
ever was, though our paths in life have been so dif¬ 
ferent. 

It is high time that I should tell you how much I 
like your grandson, f whom I was really afraid to see 
from an apprehension that I should not like him so 
well as I wished; and I should be much mortified if 
yotur representative, and that of his worthy parents, 
had been deficient in anything that is creditable or 
pleasing about a gentleman, or had the consequence 
and self-opinion of a young heir, bred to look forward 

* The late Hon. Henry Erskin^ son of the Earl of Buclian: he 
WEIS Dean of the Eaculty of Advocates, and Lord Advocate of Scot¬ 
land in 1806. Mrs. &skine was sister of the late Sir Vhomas 
Munro, Bart., Governor of Madras. She died at Edinburgh in 
January 1845, in the eighty-eighth year of her age. 

f Now Sir John S. RichEmson of intfonr, Bart. 
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to wealth as a substitute for that to which it o\ight 
to be subservient. My apprehension soon subsided 
into perfect complacency when I saw his modest ad¬ 
dress, and simpli^ though easy and well-bred manners; 
and, on conversing with him, I found his opinions 
so just, and his reverence for all that ought to be 
revered so well founded, that I am satisfied he does 
not hold his most essential principles with the slight 
grasp common among fiishionable yoimg men, but 
will preserve them as rules of action, and cherish 
them as treasures beyond what the world has to 

bestow.I am, dear sir, your sincere and 

grateful Mend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XLIII. 


TO »nss-, NEW ENGLAND, AMEKICA. 

MjdearMadam, Btaburgb,!SU,M.,, isw. 

I am certainly very culpable in my own eyes for 
so long neglecting a letter that I receivetl with gra¬ 
titude, and read with admiration. It is tunc, too, to 
thank yoim mother, which I do with warm gratitude, 
for the sermon she has so kindly sent to mo. I have 
formerly admired the eloquence of Mason, in its most 
affecting display on tlie death of General Hamilton; 
I have heard, too, of Mm. Graham, to whoso memory 
this semon is consecrated, in which tlie character of 
the deceased is pourtrayed in those vivid colours which 
genius only can give to its pictures; it is also ani- 
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mated by a glow of fervent piety which must evidently 
have been felt by the author. Yet, to my taste, there 
is iuther a luxuriance in the language, a degree of 
ornament more suited to the French taste than to 
the chastened severity of ours, as far as regards the 
eloquence of the pulpit. For style, I consider your 
Buckminster's Sermons as models ; nothing* can be 
more classically pure, more adapted to the solemn 
importance of the topics discrissed in his discourses ; 
there are no familiar and hackneyed phrases on the 
one hand, and on the other no studied embellishment, 
no rhetorical flourishes; it . has all the simple dignity 
and impressive force and clearness smtable to the im¬ 
portance and deep interest of the subjects of which 

he treats.I cannot quit the topic of 

American literature without expressing the pleasure I 
derived from reading poems by Miss Lydia Huntly, 
which I think you must have been. So modest a 
poetess, whose pretensions are in every respect so 
humble, cannot be hurt by deserved praise; I there¬ 
fore wish you could find some channel to transmit to 
her the very high approbation with which her poems 
have been perused by the very first judges in this 
critical city. She does not appear to me possessed of 
that powerftJ and commanding genius fitted to form 
a new creation of its own, and people it with aerial 
inhabitants that feel and excite every human passion; 
but, in her own province, she certainly excels, and in 
that in which we critics of the old world think our 
grandchildren of the new most deficient—good taste 
and elegant simplicity. You are shocked, perhaps, at 
this bold declaration; but I only tell you of the pre- 
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vailing opinion, without asserting its justice. We 
account for this by your too great intercourse with 
France, wliich has indeed had a fatal influence (France, 
I mean) over Emupe in general for nearly two cen¬ 
turies past; less, perhaps, over our comparatively free 
and enlightened country, which always cherished a 
wholesome hostility to that land of gay seductions. 

The small remains of my once large and promising 
family are at home, and well, for the present. My 
only son is apprenticed to a lawyer,—^is diligent and 
steady, and shows, in every respect, the disposition to 
be wished fbi*. Moore is on a visit at Jordanhill just 
noTO^ she is a strong-minded creature, who loves not 
many, but love^much. Her aflection for the family 
of oxir worthy friends in Boston casts, in her eyes, a 
radiance over every object fi’om the favoured land of 

their nativity.I must now close this letter, 

and redeem, if that be possible, my character for gra¬ 
titude and friendsliip with you, by following it witli 
another, to which 1 shall endeavour to give more 
interest by telling something of people and of books 
th.at you might like to hear of. I never ceased to 
think of you and your mother, and to think of you 
among those excellent of the earth on whom my 
remauiing delight is placed; for, however deep the 
clouds that may envelope me, I am so made, that, 
while life and reason remain, I shiill feel pleasure in 
contemplating those characters on which I find the 
strongest traces of that image—though sullied and 
dishonoured, still divine,”—^which the sacrifice of In¬ 
finite love shall yet restore to its original brightness. 

VOL. IL I 
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Farewell, dear Miss-; and believe me with truth 

and sincerity, yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XLIV. 


TO MBS. GORMAN, KILMOEE, IBEl-AND. 


Edinburgh, 28th May, 1816. 

My dear Madam^ 

I received your letter with much pleasure, because 
it brought such good accounts of your mother and 
family. 


I have been almost heart-broken with reading 
Southey’s Poetical Pilgrimage, because on the same 
day I had noticed in the -papers the death of that son 
whom he describes as “his dear, his only, and his 
studious boy.” The cliild was indeed a wonder for 
prematvtre acquirements, and a temper the most ami¬ 
able. There is a fatal delight which studious men 
indulge in seeing their children a.stonish the world as 
premature prodigies, which never fails to weaken the 
body, and, I think, very often eventually weakens the 
mind, by making it the mere depositaiy for the 
thoughts of other people, without vigour or lively 
curiosity to exjdoi'e new regions of intellect, or saga¬ 
city to act with decision in the common affairs of life. 
A man" may grow learned in his study, and, by having 
his studies well directed, he may also grow virtuous 
there: but I would also have him useful and amiable, 
and I am not sure that he will be more so from being 
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over-educated. I urould have a king, tor instance, 
neither a profound metaphysician nor very deeply 
skilled in belles lettres or the fine arts; I would have 
him relish, and, in some degree, patronise them, but 
by no means contend for the prize of such distinction 
with those who have nothing better to do. This is a 
very disinterested decision for me, who have high 
delight in every exercise of talent,—perhaps I should 
say, production of genius: but a mere man or woman 
of letters I should consider as much too detached from 
the common occupations and enjoyments of life, and 
in danger of undervaluing everything and person 
unconnected with their own juirsuits. I think it is to 
the credit of my own country that, except in colleges, 
there is sciixcely such a thing in Scotland as a man 
making letters, or authorship, I should say. Ids sole 
occupation. Almost every man who has by his works 
adonied or informed his country, has harl some profes¬ 
sion or employment to which part of his time was 
devoted. How few works of celebrity have issued 
from the bosom of those colleges, where so many 
truly learned men are supported for the purpose of 
being indulged with learned leisure! I should suppose 
that a Ivixury of leisirre and literature would partake of 
the enfeebling qualities of every other kind of luxury. 

I should have told you of the anrrual festival of in¬ 
tellect which we enjoy at the General Assembly of the 
Clergy, which meets here in the end of May. All 
matters of debate not settled in the lower church- 
courts are appealed to this assembly, in which men of 
talents, buried in coimtry parishes, are glad of this 
opportunity to display therr eloquence or wit, and the 
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first advocates at the bar arc also engaged by the con¬ 
tending parties. I am told that nothing can more 
resemble the House of Commons,—the Moderator 
being here what the Speaker is in St. Stephen’s. The 
galleries of the church ai’e filled with ladies and gentle¬ 
men of the first respectability, who go in the moment 
the doors open, and sometimes remain eight or nine 
hours. There are sphited debates, and, what you 
wordd not expect in so grave an assembly, peals of 
laughter that make the house shake. In short, every 
man considers this meethig as a fit opportunity for 
exhibiting his whole stock of wit and wisdom. I very 
much regretted having only one day to .spend there : 
notliing entertains me so much. 

The early part of the season has been cold here : 
but spring is now coming in a robe of richest verdure, 
—the deeper for being so long repressed ; and our 
little garden begins at last to smile. 

Pray desire your son to inquire in Dublin College 
for a young man—Dr. Smgei’s or Singer,—who, being 
introduced to me on a tour to Scotland, pleased us all 
exceedingly with the power and variety of his con¬ 
versation. With all his vivacity, his principles and 
opinions appeared to be very correct in every particular: 
I should like to hear more of him. I am, dear madam, 
yours very sincerely. 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter XLV. 


TO JOHN KICHAKDSON, ESQ. OE PITFOUB, PERTH. 


Edinburgh, 3d Juno, 1816. 

Youi' last letter to me was rendered more precious 
by the circumstance of its being written so soon after 


My dear Sir, 


an alarming attack, of a nature calculated to make 


yom’ fi’iends, though not yom^elf, very uneasy: yet I 


have known those occasional shocks seem to act as a 


stunulant, rather I'cviving than impeding the animal 
functions;—so, at least, it was with ray beloved and 
venerated mother-in-law, who rather exceeded the age 
of eighty when she wiis called lioine by the God she 
faithfully served, to shai’e the salvation purchased by 
that Kedeemer in whom she hiunbly trusted. She, 
too, like me, was visited with very severe afflictions in 
the loss of promising grown-up childi’en; but, alas, 
how difterent their effect! I think ray liciuT grew 
more cold and hard with every new wound : that was 
not her case, for she Uved above the world, and gave 
me a bright example which I have not bwn enabled 
to follow'. 


The wonder of the da}', who engrosses all conver¬ 
sation, and excites all astonishment hero, is Or. Chal¬ 
mers. You would see, in the Edinburgh newspapers, 
what a sensation was produced by his sermon j)reached 
before the Commissioner on Simday : no one was chs- 
appointed, though expectation was raised as high as 
possible. There is one high distinction Dr. Chalmers 
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possesses,—that is, making the gennine doctrine of the 
Gospel respectable even in the eyes of worldly men, 
by the masculine energy and simple dignity of his 
style, which never stoops to blandishment or the mere¬ 
tricious embellishments of a studied and fashionable 
eloquence. Nor does he degrade the lofty theme 
intrusted to him by using phrases hackneyed and 
familiar in the mouths of those who diminish the 
force of truth by using the language profaned by ig¬ 
norant enthusiasts. This preacher has no phraseology 
whatever; he uses the first words that occur: these 
are sometimes homely enough, but as he warms in his 
subject his style rises with it, and varies from sublimity 
of the simplest and noblest kind to pathos irresistible, 
without weakness or verbiage ; and all tliis with a 
manner far from elegant, an accent highly provincial, 
and a voice and comitenance not by any means calcu¬ 
lated to aid his elocution. He will, by the wonderful 
faculties intrusted to him, exalt and ennoble the style 
of Gospel preaching, which in feebler hands has afforded 
scope for profane ridicule. 

Dr, Chalmers and Lord Byron are at px’esent the 
two wonders of the age,—one for the exaltation, and 
the other for the perversion of those high gifts that 
bring man nearest to superior intelligences. The con¬ 
trast i^ instructive. Dr. C., without birth, rank, po¬ 
lished manners, wealth, or outward consequence,—^by 
the sanctity of life and doctrine which hallows his high 
talents, is an object of high respect and veneration to 
those pre-eminent for learning, rank, and wit. Lord 
Byron, with powers of mind that dazzle and astonish, 
—with rank, learning, youth, distinguished personal 
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graces, wealth, and most elegant manners, is regarded 
with disapprobation by aH right-thinking people. 

I tliink there are symptoms everywhere of a liappier 
era for mankind. It is pleasant to anticipate the dawn 
of that order which may rise out of confusion, and de¬ 
monstrate that all things work together for good. I 
am, dear sir, most faithfully yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XLVI. 

TO MBS. D. H. BUCKEB, MBLKOSE HALL, PUTNEY. 

Edinburgh, 4th June, 1816. 

Madam, 

I congratulate you on the splendid success of your 
Chimty-fair. If over you have another, I hope to add 
to it a cuiious specimen of a little art of imitation, of 
which I claim the title of inventor: 1 thought to do it 
this year, but so many tilings occupied my time and 
thoughts tliat I could not overtake it. It is really 
pleasant to see such happy and useful results arising 
from the by-play, as one may call it, of female inge¬ 
nuity, and to think that the ingenious tiifles wliich 
amount to little more than elegant idleness in some, 
should lay a foundation for the most impoilant- and 
strenuous usefulness in others, by enlightening and 
regulating the yomig minds thus furnished with in¬ 
struction,—minds wliich might otherwise have grovel¬ 
led in that ignorance which precludes every enjoyment 
but those arising finm gross and blunted sensation. 

This brings that wonder of the day—of the age 1 
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should rather say—Dr. Chalmers, to my mind. All 
the wits and philosophers of Edinburgh, when ho 
attended the General Assembly last week, bowed 
down to the power of his mighty genius, and heard 
from him, with reverence and admiration, truths which 
they would have sneered at -from one less ricli in the 
highest powers of intellect. He made a speech in 
the Assembly against pluralities, which delighted and 
amazed all his hearers; even JeflRrey, the fastidious 
Jeffrey, though retained on the opposite side, owned 
that he never in his life heanl such a torrent of lu¬ 
minous and powerful eloquence. But I should tel) 
you his disadvantages. Were it not for an air of 
manly simplicity, you would call his countenance, not 
merely plain, but vulgar; his voice, and the worst 
Scotch accent are equally unfavourable. His laii- 
gusq^ rises and falls with his subject; sometimes he 
uses familiar and national phrases, with a carelessness 
that shows his indifference to all studied elegance ; 
but with the importance of the subject his style be¬ 
comes forcible, elevated to the loftiest sublimity or 
melting into the tenderest pathos. His reasonings, 
too—^for he always reasons—are so close, tlmt there 
is no escaping thefr force. Determined to preach only 
Christ and him crucified, he has not a single word of 
that ennt which has been abusctl and degraded either 
by well-meaning ignorance or dangerous pretension. 

I have been led by this suq)rising meteor of elo¬ 
quence into a digression from what I first meant to 
tell yon. * It was of a sermon preached lately by Dr. 
(k for the Sons of the Clergj', which 1, despite of my 
wonted horror at crowds, attended at the risk of 
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suftbcation. The text was, “ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” After commenting on the 
joy of giving—the Godlike delight of bestowing—^Dr. 
Chalmers began to justify the ways of God to man, 
by showing us that this exalted gratification was by 
no means confined to the rich; that the poorest person 
who had health to labour, and sense and knowledge 
to look to consequences, might, in the sight of God 
and his angels, appear highly beneficent when he 
denied himself comforts, and in many instances neces¬ 
saries, in order that he might not encroach upon the 
fund which flows fi-om the hands of the charitable 
to the necessities of those less able for exertion— 
when he assists by his labour of love those that he 
cannot otherwise benefit—and when, by the exex‘- 
tiou of a noble sellUlenial, he lays by a little sum to 
educate Ids children in the knowledge and fear of 

tile Ahnighty.What injustice I feel 

myself doing to the wonder-working powers of this 
extraorilinary man. But tlie conclusion is meant to 
strengthen the argument for that instruction winch 
yomr institution bestows on the poor. It is almost too 
much to expect from human natm'c, that a creature 
who knows no higher enjoyments than those of sense, 
shoidd not snatch at the small portion of those within 
his reach; whereas an enlightened being, who knows 
something of the pleasures of intellect—to whose in- 
fi>rmed mind tlie blue sky and green earth smile, as 
expressing the equal love of the univeisal Father— 
who knows that there is a rich reward laid up for 
those who cudurc^patiently these light and momentary 
afflictions which form the prelude to transcendent glory 
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—and who feels the faith which appropriates that 
purchased felicity;—such a being, I say, must be 
qualified, in a very superior degree, to taste the plea¬ 
sure of giving, which Dr. Chalmers so powerfully 
described as the poor man’s highest culogj'. 

I must reserve for my next the history of the few 
dajrs I spent at beautiful Ammondell, the residence of 
Mr. Heiuy Erskine, who is married to my friend, 
Miss Mimro that was. I have much which I must 
defer. I once hoped to tell you all this in person; but 
the sunbeams that promised to gild my decline have 
shut in one after another, and the visit to you with 
the rest. I have been enabled to beai’ the bitterest 
sorrow; shall 1 then repine at a privation of what I 
only hoped? yet I could have wished otherwise. 
Adieu, dear excellent friend: convey my respects to 
Mrs. Gardiner, whom I truly do respect, and to Mr. 
R. I am ever, most affectionately and most grate¬ 
fully yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XLVII. 

TO MRS. BROWN, ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 

■«» 1 -r> Edinburgh, 3d July, 1816. 

My dear Mrs. Brown, 

I have to acknowledge the kindness you have shown 
to my young people, who I fear have occasioned you a 
great deal of trouble from first to last. They have 
returned, however, deeply impressed with those feel¬ 
ings towards you which I shoidd wish them to have. 
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I am particularly pleased with your all having an 
opportunity of knowing my daughter Moore, whose 
cold and distant manner shows her to great disad¬ 
vantage to strangers; yet she is so veiy true, so high 
principled, and so warm in her concentrated affection 
to those she does think worthy of esteem, that no one 
is the object of stronger attachment to her few hicnds, 
and no one cares less for having many. I think it but 
duty to say this for one who will say very little for 
herself—mean whose valuable qualities are not the 
most popular ones. Miss Glassell, on the contrary, is 
that good wine which, according to an old saying, 
needs no bush: her quick observation, strong sense, 
and cordial frankness, make way at once; and it docs 
not detract from the merit she really possesses, to say 
that they make way the faster from that affluence of 
which she x*eally makes a very good use. Her man¬ 
ners would not do so well with a person whose heart, 
could not show itself by effects; she has many good 
qualities, and some noble ones. 

I went to* Stirling, as you know, to meet the girls. 
There is no describing the delight with wliich we 
beheld your good and kind-hearted sou Robert await¬ 
ing our arrival. I was glad on his own accomit, 
and more particulaidy on that of my mournful pin- 
tege, poor Mr. Henry, whose filial piety much em¬ 
bittered tlie load of affliction which he w’as trying to 
lessen by change of place. In a strange land he feels 
the little kindness of the only person who takes much 
interest in him; and I still have tlie liveliest remem¬ 
brance of tlie kindness I received fiom .his family, 
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with whom I was a great pet during ray residence 
with Aunt Schuyler in Albany. 

It was truly on “ a rich and balmy eve ” that we set 
out from Stirling for Dunblane, and the luxuriant 
beauty of the intervening country, under the mild 
beams of a fine declining sun, was far beyond any 
jmwer of description. I always very much liked Dun¬ 
blane ; the remains of the fine Cathedral throw a 
kind of solemn and religious gloom over the place, 
and the mcmoi’y of Bishop Leighton in a manner 
sanctifies the scenery. A very fine walk, shaded by 
the tallest laurels I ever saw, and called the Bishop’s 
Walk, runs along the romantic banks of the Allan, 
till it joins the more cheerfiil and modem improve¬ 
ments of Kippenross, where all is soft and smiling, 
and set off by the moors and moimtains that form 
the back-ground beyond it. There are half a dozen 
pretty, genteel houses, surrounded with far prettier 
gardens, in the town, where the under-sheriff’ and his 
brother, who is librarian to Bishop Leighton’s excel¬ 
lent library, and postmaster besides,—^the clergyman, 
and a wealthy architect who has a fine house and 
garden, all reside and form the aristocracy of the 
town. In such a humble aristocracy I should have 
included the schoolmaster, who is a man of letters, 
and the collector. Now it is this paucity of gentility 
that, mth many shadowy remembrances, attaches mo 
to Dunblane, where tlie good feeling which simplicity 
and primitive manners call forth from an unvitiated 
mind, is every now and then excited by those broad 
blue bonnets and clean check api’ons which seem here 
to have found their last refuge. 
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You would be delighted, as I was, if you saw the 
retreat iti wliich I left Miss E. and Isabella at Dun¬ 
blane. They lodge in the house of Mr GilfiUan, a 
seceding clergyman, of great sanctity of manners, and 
a more cultivated mmd than is usually found among 

sectaries.What a luxury of a drive I had 

back to Stirling, solitary but not cheerless, for lovely 
nature in her calmest aspect breathed serenity around 
mo, and I felt satisfaction in thinking how very much 
the fHends I left behind were jdeased with their situa¬ 
tion. I considered it a duty to call upon all my old 
acquaintance in Stirling, and in so doing wore out my 
s])irits and sti’cngth, so that I have not been very well 
since I came home. I must now conclude with many 
and sincere regards finm your late guests, whieJi, after 
iijrpropriating your own sluue, you will distribute as 
due. I am, with true affection, dear Mrs. Brown, 
imtch yoiirs, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XLVIII. 

TO MRS. OORMAN, KUAIORE, IRET.ANU. 

Edinburgh, 12th September, 1816. 

My dear Madam, 

I am just recovered from a severe attack of the 
erysipelas in my face, I thankfully retract the ex¬ 
pression severe; it was, I am told, comparatively mild, 
but owing to the excellent health with which I have 
been almost miraculously favoured for many sad yearn, 
and my general habit being free from every tendency 
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to infiainmation, I was astonished at this attack, and 
felt the confinement and the suspension of my usual 
pursuits fully as much as the pain. 

Thank yon for giving me a scene of animated do¬ 
mestic peace at Kilmore, to which I may turn my 
aching eyes when clouds oppress me. How' veiy much 
you have to be thankfiil for. There are two species of 
deception that seem, for some good purpose, no doubt, 
entwined with our very nature:—most of us are sure 
we shall not die soon, and very certain that if wc were 
rich we should be comparatively happy. Mankind 
may be divided into two classes:—The first of these 
sedulously strive against the current of custom, and 
the breeze of passion, and steer their vessel onwards 
towai’ds happier hopes and higher attainments: they 
think that greater wealth would enable them to do 
more good to others, and that prolonged years would 
give them more time to fulfil the great purposes of 
self-conquest, and growth in grace, for which this 
state of probation was intended. The other, again, 
float carelessly down, thoughtless of the ocean towards 
which they are ha.stening; and, obeying the impulse 
of every passing gale, flatter themselves that increased 
wealth would purchase, and added years prolong those 
pleasures that bomid their mean desires. Hmuly ob¬ 
servation of the disappointment that each class expe¬ 
rience does not extinguish those restless wishes after a 
high responsibility in one case, and deeper condemna¬ 
tion in the other: but thus hopes are cherished and 
activity promoted among the crowd that make up the 
living and moving mass around us. Yet I think it a 
peculiar felicity if one has a little bark moored in a 
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ljuiet harbour from which mere worlcUy hopes and 
fears are in a great measure excluded, to be enabled 
to think and act under a sensible and permanent con¬ 
viction,—first, that the place allotted to us is the best; 
and next, that we shall be called from it in the time 
best for ourselves and others. I am comforted to 
think that you have the same deep conviction of being 
placed in the situation of all others best suited to you; 
and that vmerring Wisdom will regulate the time of 
your removal from it. 

I am quite of your opinion as to the too uniform 
splcndom- of Felicia Hemans. She keeps us hovering 
constantly on the wing, like birds of Paradise, for 
want of a perch to repose upon. This cannot be said 
of the honest Lake poets: you may there find obsem'e 
and languid places, where you may not only pqrch, 
but nod, till some of those beautifid passages which 
redeem the poppy-covered waste occur to wake you. 
Did ever I tell you of one of said poets we have in 
town here, indeed one of our intimates—the most 
provoking creature imaginable ? He is young, hand¬ 
some, wealthy, witty; has great learning, exuberant 
spirits, a wife and children that he dotes on (a circum¬ 
stance one would think consolidating), and no vice 
that I know, but, on the contrary, virtuous principles 
and feelings. Yet his wonderfiil eccentricity would 
put anybody but his wife wild. She, I am convinced, 
was actually made on purpose fof her husband, and 
has that kind of indescribable controlling influence 
over him that Catherine is said to have had over 
that wonderful savage the Czar Peter. Pray, look at 
the last Edinbiu’gh Review, and rciwl the favourable 
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article on John Wilson’s City of the Plague. Ho 
is the person in question; and had any one less in 
favour with them built such a city in the region of 
fancy, and peopled it in the same manner, they would 
have plagued him most effectually. 

I am going to the countiy to-morrow to visit Mrs. 
Liston, our late Ambassadress at Constantinople. 
Few are equally well worth knowing, and from her 
vigorous and intelligent mind much is to be expected 
after such a sojourn. 

I have much more to tell, bxTt have not the organ 
of abridgment, as people say now about everything. 
Believe, however, that I am, with groat regard, yours, 
most tinily, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XLIX. 

TO MBS. HOOK, THE CLOSE, WINCHESTEK. 

Edinburgh, 1st October, 1816. 

My dear b nend, 

You tvill bo glad to know that I have now recovered 
from my late severe attack of illness. ...*... Last 
week a lady offered me her carriage for an airing; 
somehow, I never go out without missing some one 
whom I wish to sec, and never am visible at home 
without wasting time with such persons as tiy my 
patience, and would exhaust yours. On my retnnT, I 
found that Mr. Morritt of Rokeby, one of my greatest 
favourites, had been c.alling, on his way to Ross-shire 
to visit the Seaforth family. Miss Panshawe wrote 
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to me some time before, announcing her intention of 
coming northward with her sisters, and you cannot 
think how much I was delighted with the thoughts of 
seeing them here. But it was not to be; they are like 
the conies, a feeble folk, and there was so much to 
arrange after their father's death, that it was late in 
the season before they set out. I was quite mortified 
that the weather should have been so unpropitious to 
them, who never before took a flight of an^ length 
from home. Mr. Morritt told Mary, however, that 
they had staid a week with him, and wei’e delighted 
with their excursion, and that they had proceeded on 
to join Mrs. Dixon in Westmoreland. Mrs. Dixon, 
too, met Mrs. Fletcher in Yorkshire, where she has 
been for some weeks with her atuit. Sure you have 
heard of Mrs. Fletcher,—of her beauty, talents, and 
benevolence. My change of residence has brought 
me nearer her, which I consider as a great privilege, 
for cordial intimacy is to me the balm of life; and 
the nature of society here, though remarkably pleasant 
upon the whole, almost precludes that enjoyment. 
But a crony is to me indispensable. 

You would hear of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton’s death, 
and see the eulogium with which Miss Edgeworth 
honoured her memory. She was always kind and 
friendly to me; and, with those powers of understand¬ 
ing which all the worl^*,^knowledged, she had a 
warm and kind heart. Besides depriving society of 
an estimable and benevolent member, her departure 
makes a blank not easily filled. Others were more 
confined to the society of their relations, or those with 
whom business connected them; but at her house a 

VOL. II. K 
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more selected circle met, where there really was little 
or no town gossip: the topics were litorarj' or general; 
and a stranger once introduced there, was immediately 
received into all the accredited company of the place. 

Remember me warmly to your father, and tell me 
how he likes Walter Scott’s novels, which greatly 
refresh the spirit of all old Scotch with the revival of 

old times and manners.I intend to appear and 

show my gratitude to the Archdeacon in an epistolary 
form shortly. With love to you and yours from me 
and mine, I ever am, dear, true and kind friend, 
yours affectionately, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter L. 


MRS. GORMAN, CIIARLOTTEVILLE, IRELAND. 


, Edinburgh, 16th November, 1816. 

My dear Madam, 

You will not wonder that I am greatly pleased with 
what you tell me about your dear Charlotte and the 
prospect of rational felicity which is open to her; for 
I am sure you do not consider my partiality for the 
middle rank of life as mere declamation. On that 
sul^ect I am clear, and my heart assents to what my 
reason dictates. To me the two extremes of life are 
now well known: I have had the closest view of my 
inferiors, without being in any instance degraded to 
their level; and latterly I have also had pretty near 
views of my superiors,—of the best of them,—for it is 
only such that seek the society of the independent on 
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motives honourable to themselves: and had I the 
world to begin again, I would certainly prefer the 
station in which most freedom and peace are to be 
found, and in wliich I am rejoiced to find that your 
daughter’s lot is to be cast. I have a strong presenti¬ 
ment that she will be as happy as this state of trial 
will arlmit. 

Before I began this letter 1 read over that one of 
yotu« in which you depict with so much feeling and 
simplicity your past life, and sot before my eyes that 
region of peace over which your view extended while 
you were bringing me so near you. What an embel¬ 
lishment is the birth-place of Wellington to your 
peaceful landscape! There is nothing to me so 
touching and interesting as what bears the traces of 
mind,—that emanation from above. Those characters 
Iwrn to redeem and bless the age in which they ap- 
jiear, I feel like rays from some exalted orb that shed 
sweet influence on the world below. This applies j>ar- 
ticidarly to him whose wars were only meant to procure 
the lasting and general peace which has succeeded. 

Have you seen the last number of our Noi’theni 
Review, which strips the tomb of your countryman. 
Swift, of all the trophies with which wit or patriotism 
have hitherto decked it I What the reviewer says of 
his cmelty to his “ Platonic Seraglio” is, I fear, too 
forcible to be evaded. The bitterness on that point 
is allowable, but the rancour on the score of politics 
savours exceedingly of party spirit, with which indeed 
that able work is deeply tinctured. It is very difficult 
to defend the Dean on any psirticnlar from so strong 
a statement of stubborn facts: but having, for forty 
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years past, been accustomed to have an unaccountable 
kind of partiality for Dean, Drapior, Bickerataff, or 
Gulliver,” I cannot quite get quit of it at this ripe 
age; so I shall just go on never minding, as a friend 
of mine always advises one to do in petty perplexities. 

.This critical corps are about to lose one of 

the most able of their number, who is by far the most 
amiable. Homer is gone to Italy for his health, with 
very little hope of recovery: he is paying the penalty 
of premature talents and unwearied application. There 
is a tone of candour and refined benevolence in the 
reviews of his writing of a very different colour firom 
the rest of the web. 

Pray let me be kindly remembered to all your 
family, and particularly offer my respects to your 
venerable mother. My daughters arc very well, and 
my son veiy diligent and wonderfully fond of his 
thorny profession. Adieu, my dear madam: tell me 
of your health, and your children, as if you had always 
known me, and believe me, that nothii^ that concerns 
you can be indifferent to yo\ir sincere friend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LI. 

TO JOHN RICHARDSON, ESQ. OF PITFOUR, PERTH. 

Edinburgh, I9th November, 1816. 

I am now nearly recovered firem my late illness. 
The blessing of health has been accorded to me in no 
common degree, ever since my standing alone at the 


My dear Sir, 
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head of a family rendered it doubly important. I 
hope I am duly thankful for this high privilege; and 
though it should be in some degree withdrawn, or 
rather suspended, still I should bo thankful. 

I do not know whether you have so far detached 
yourself from worldly matters as to take no interest 
in public affairs. The year 1814, however, forms such 
an era in the annals of time, that I think you must 
needs “ absent you from felicity awhile,” to look back 
on a crisis so fearfully important to those who are 
doomed to remain here longer, “and in this harsh 
world draw their breath in pain.” You will find a 
clear, accurate, and most dispassionate detail of the 
wondrous events crowded into that short period, in 
the Edinburgh Annual llegister for that year. It is 
written by Walter Scott, and does as much honour to 
his sound judgment and discrimination as some of his 
past writings have done to his genius and creative 
power of fancy. One could scarcely imagine a poet 
to have so much common sense as to vmte prose with 
such elegant simplicity; and Ins praise and hlame are 
distributed on both hands, as if no such monster as 
party had ever existed. 

There is a new publication—at least new to me,— 
that I have read with extreme pain; it appears to me 
like the violation of a sanctuaiy,—mean the little 
memoir of Cowper, which he wrote, as it should appear, 
for the perusal of the Unwin family alone, and perhaps 
Mr. Newton. It details his temptations and private 
experiences, giving, at the sametime, a minute accoimt 
of his attempt at suicide, and of certain very particular 
manifestations of tlie Divine favour that he felt at the 
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very period when his mind does not appear to have 
been in a state of perfect sanity. The excuse alleged 
for drawing the veil from woes and weaknesses so 
sacred as those of Cowper appears to me a feeble one; 
the ostensible motive for the publication being to show 
tliat religion, far from being the cause, was indeed the 
cure of Cowper’s mental disease. It was clearly not 
the cu,use, for a predisposition to it was evident both 
in his nervous frame and too sensitive mind; and it 
was not religious teiTors, but an apprehension of pub¬ 
lic disgrace and pecuniai'y evils, that brought on his 
malady. It would, however, be furnishing matter for 
a sneer to the scoffer to say that religion cured him, 
when he had such long and terrible I’elapscs. Those 
intimate communications of the Spirit, which he men¬ 
tions so minutely, were only suited to the circle for 
which they were first intended: the line between ima¬ 
gination and the suggestions of a hallowed spirit is so 
difficult to ascertain in the shadowy state of his mind 
at that awful crisis, that it is not a sufficient foun¬ 
dation for a hypothesis. I think that all disclosures 
of this nature are unsafe,—^I mean disclosures to the 
world: there is always something so mysterious or 
dubious in the secret intercom*se betwixt the soul of 
man and his Maker, that such communications cannot 
be distinctly defined to others, and are a stumbling- 
block to those who walk in darkness, waiting for the 

promised light. ;....! must conclude with 

affectionate and sincere wishes that your light may 
shine more and more mito the perfect day,—and I am, 
dear sir, your sincere and gratefid fnend, 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter LII. 

TO MBS. RUCKER, YORK HOTEL, BATH. 

Edinburgh, 30th November, 1816. 

I am extremely concerned to hear of good Mr. 
Rucker’s illness; I hope by this time he has begun to 
reap the benefit of the Bath waters. He is such a 
patient suflTerer in illness, and his healtli is of such 
importance to so many, that he engages no common 
sympatliy when he is ill. 

Besides the deep interest that I must take in tlie 
comfort of a person of so much real worth, to whom 
I am bound by so many tics of gratitude, I have a 
selfish reason for regretting this visitation ; for, if you 
really do ju'opose s6 long an exile firon your happy 
and splendid home, I cannot entertain a hope of see¬ 
ing you again in this world. There is nothing more 
useless and impertinent than dictating to people about 
such parts of their conduct as must necessarily be the 
result of their own taste and incluiation, of which no 
other person can properly judge. Yet though I must 
not rashly judge where I am incompetent to decide, 1 
may be allowed to wonder that you, so amply su])])Iicd 
with everytliing that can make existence a blessing, so 
rich in real friends—a treasure seldom allotted to the 
prosperous,—and seeing on every side the plants of 
your own beneficence thriving round you,—should 
leave all this to pass years in foreign countries, where 
you must feel, what you could never feel at home, a 


My dear Friend, 
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cliillmg abseuce of that warm sentiment of aftection 
which has always met and followed you wherever you 
went in your own country. I shall not think you 
from home while you are at Hamburg, where every 
house and heart is open for your reception: but, as 
you advance into wanner climates, you wiU meet with 
what you are less than any people 1 know accustomed- 
to—^the cold weather of the heart. Though I croak 
so dismally, in the bitterness of parting, too probably 
for ever, yet, if once you were luxuriating among the 
vineyards of the South, under their bright skies and 
surroimdcd with an atmosphere of gaiety and fragrance, 
I should probably imagine myself sharing your enjoy¬ 
ments, and delight myself in thinking you delighted. 

I ventured out in a chair last night to Mrs. Miller^s, 
where I met a very pleasant, select party, and of mo¬ 
derate size. There was, in particular, a Miss Bolland, 
who is on a visit to Sir William 5'ettes. I have very 
mudi lost the wish of seemg strangers, but she is one 
that I. think none can see without a wish to meet her 
again. She has, in the first place, a very fine person, 
.with much miconscious dignity in her air and aspect, 
a countenance noble and almost beautiful,—^mental in 
no common degree,—^and illuminated by large black 
liquid eyes, full of thought and feeling. She is very 
intelligent and quite natiu^, admires fine scenery and 
elegant literature without the least affected rapture: 
in short, I have not of long seen any one that pleased 
me half so well. But, by way of contrast, I shall 
speak of a countrywoman and also an acquaintance of 
yours, as unlike her as possible,—^Mrs. E. She is 
come to our close neighboiu'hood: and when Major E. 
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dines in the Castle, now and then, with his old regi¬ 
ment, we bring poor Mrs. E. here, that she may not 
be lonely in her lodging. She is so affectionate, poor 
soul, and so glad to find herself among us, that one 
bears her absurdity for the pleasure of witnessing her 
enjoyment. She is the only great fool I ever knew 
who is humble and conscious of inferiority. She 
thought that being a wife would bring her up to the 
level of others, and was therefore most impatient to be 
married. Still she found she was not quite like other 
people, and began to grow a little peevish at the dis¬ 
covery. She is now far advanced towards the state of 
maternity, which has put her in great spirits, and she 
seems to think it tlie finest tiling imaginable to suffer 
the penalty of Eve. Her husband is handsome, has 
good language, and narrates anything that has hap¬ 
pened within his observation with the ease and dis¬ 
tinctness that belong, by a kind of privilege, to mili¬ 
tary people. He is a great gournuind, I am told; and, 
notwithstanding his plausibility in relating easily what 
he has seen and heard, has not otherwise a mouthful 
of sense furtlier than that kind of instinct of self-pre¬ 
servation, which teaches him to take care of himself 
and his wife, and go through the common forms of 
society. We are all in turn asked to dine with them, 
but no one goes except my son, who is highly amused 
with the peculiar mode of felicity given to this singu- 
lai’ couple, whom eveiy one declares exactly made for 
each other. She looks up to him as a person of sin¬ 
gular wisdom and correct judgment. He, to be sm-e, 
does not think her wise; but not exactly comprehend¬ 
ing what we mean by wit and humoui', far fixim being 
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angiy at people laughing when she speaks the most 
extraordinary nonsense, he joins heartily himself, and 
only thinks her very original and eccentric—conse¬ 
quently entertaining. A couple so handsome, foolish, 
good-humoured, and happy, is rarely met with; but 
description can give you no idea of them. We ima¬ 
gine that their tcte-k-tete conversations consist of re¬ 
trospection and anticipation, and that the objects of 
these are yesterday’s and to-morrow’s dinners. 

I resist the impulse that would load me to end where 
I began, by fretting and growling at your proposed 
long absence. Convey a thousand blessings from us 
all to Mr. Eucker, and pray with our united voices 
that he may give us one sight of liim before the sea 
shall flow between us. He must absolutely see us be¬ 
fore he sees the Venus de Medicis, for he will not en¬ 
dure the sight of ns afterwards. I am, my dear friend, 
yours, most gratefully and affectionately, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LIU. 

TO MBS. SMITH OF JOUUANIIILL, SLASGOW. 

,, , Ti • 1 Edinburgh, 10th December, 1816. 

clcdii' 

Being a little hurried, my only motive for putting 
you to the trouble of a letter now is to ask whether 
you received a packet of mine which was given to Mr. 
Kerr to fi'ank, who is the worthiest and kindest of 
Ijeings, but sometimes very forgetful. It contained 
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some letters for others as well as one for yourself; 

and I am anxious as to its safety. 

I must now tell you of a very theatrical adventure, 
which happened before several witnesses, to whom, of 
course, it was very amusing. You must know it is 
thirty years and upwards since anybody thought of 
kissing my hand. Judge then my coidusiou and 
astonishment, when, calling one day lately on Lady 
Charlotte Campbell, a very handsome, fashionable¬ 
looking yoimg man asked if I was Mrs. G. of Laggan. 
Hearing I was, he flew across the room,—said I was 
one of the persons in Scotland he most wished to see, 
and kissed my hand raptiunusly—^yes, rapturously. 
I looked at him to see whether folly or vanity had 
prompted this flourish,—that is, whether he was fool¬ 
ish enough to think me what I was not, or vain 
enough to suppose this would pass for a fine flight of 
enthusiasm. I saw so much sanguine simplicity in 
Ills countenance, that I concluded it to be a boyish 
flight. He then descanted on the poem of The Iligh- 
landei’s, as awakening his feiJings and enthusiasm tor 
Scotland at a very early age. I resolved to stay him 
out, and know who he was, as I had very imperfectly 
heaid the name by which he was introduced. Lady 
Charlotte told me, to my still greater smrprise, that 
he was of royal lineage;—^in short, he is the Duke 
of Sussex’s son by Lady Augusta Murray. His 
father and mother Avere married hi Italy, and after¬ 
wards remarried when tliey arrived in England; so 
that the marriage is considei’ed quite enough for con¬ 
science, though not for succession. There is, Iioav- 
ever, no legal bar to his inhci’iting, in good time, the 
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kingdom of Hanover, which, being a male fief of 
the empire, cannot descend to the Princess Charlotte. 
When he left the room. Lady C. and Sir James 
Biddell both agreed that this act of homage of his 
would be considered as the show of a coxcomb in any 
one else, but fix)m the genuine enthusiasm and art- 
lessncss of Captain D’Este’s character, it was in him 
quite natural and excusable. He called here a day 
or two after, and then the onerous cause of all this 
appeared. You must have heard me speak much of 
my late energetic and warm-hearted friend. Miss 
Anne Grant of Windsor. She had the most wild 
enthusiasm, I must call it, in my behalf that was 
possible even for that self^evoted being to entertain. 
She was intimate with Lady Augusta Murray, and 
took an affectionate interest in this boy, then twelve 
years old. She described him, indeed, as something 
quite extraordinary in the promise of excellence, both 
of person and mind. I know, now, that she gave a 
very favourable impression of me and of my poetical 
book to this youth, at the season when the fancy 
forms images the most vivid and most unsubstantial. 
1 asked him, finally, to meet Lady Charlotte and a 
small party, who were here on Monday, where all 
passed off very agreeably. 

I must not omit an anecdote, better than my own, 
about kissing hands. A young lady fi:om England, 
very ambitious of distinction, and thinking the out¬ 
rageous admiration of genius was nearly as good as 
the possession of it, was presented to Walter Scott, 
and had very nearly gone through the regular forms 
of swooning sensibility on the occasion. Being after- 
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wards introduced to Mr. Henry Mackenzie, she bore 
it better, but kissed his hand with admiring venera/- 
tion. It is worth telling, for the sake of Mr. Scott’s 
comment. He said, “ Did you ever hear the like of 
that English lass, to faint at the sight of a cripple 
Clerk of Session, and kiss the dry, withered hand 
of an old tax-gatherer?”* Such is the mockery of 
homage paid to that class of beings, who, as Pope 
justly observes, “ are envied wretched, and are flat¬ 
tered poor.”.See how I fill the sheet that 

was to contain a single query; but, talking of one’s 
self, there is no such thing as concluding. With 
warm good wishes from my household to yours, I am, 
dear friend, much yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LIV. 

TO MRS. BROWN, ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 

1 tr -n Edinburgh, 7tli January, 1817. 

My dear Mrs. Brown, 

I will write before the warmth of the present feeling 
is diverted into any other channel, for I am really 
bankrupt to my other correspondents; and you know 
that is a state in which people are apt to become very 
unfeeling; but I will make a private and a separate 
payment to you for auld lang syne. You have no 
notion how glad I should be to see any one introduced 

* Mr. Scott held the office of a Ftincipal Clerk in the Court of 
Session, and Mr. Mackenzie that of Comptroller of Taxes for Scot¬ 
land. 
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by you, though far less agreeable than the bearer of 
your last letter. I send my friends to you with such 
fearless confidence, and you receive them so kindly, 
that I feel a relief in seeing some one to whom I can 
pay a small part of that still increasing debt of gra^ 
titude. 

I certainly do give you credit for great liberality 
in being pleased with the Tales of my Landlord, that 
give so lively a picture of the dismal days when our 
ancestors contended, certainly with more zeal than 
judgment, for their religion and liberties. There may 
be sanctified individuals, but there is no such thing as 
a sanctified party; the very spirit of party is advei’se 
to Christian meekness, and if once it takes the sanction 
of religion, generates a high degree of spiritxial pride, 
and presents piety to those who, as Mausc says, “ are 
only in the court of the Gentile^” in a most repulsive 
form. Yet, your ancestor, if he was very sincere in 
his profession, rejoiced, 1 doubt not, with many moi’e 
in the testimony of a good conscience. I should cer¬ 
tainly have been a Covenanter had I lived in those 
days ; but, with my present feelings, I should as cer¬ 
tainly have been tortured with disgust and abhorrence 
of the ungodly acrimony and strange Jewn-sh notions 
of many of my associates. 

I am more learned in the costume of the Covenant 
than you can be well aware of. At Bogton, in Ren¬ 
frewshire, wlierc I spent some of my early days, 1 
seemed to tread on the warm ashes of those troublous 
times, and heard much of the purity of life and self- 
devoted zeal of those truly good people,—for such, 
indeed, many of them were. I was just at the time 
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of life, and in tlie frame of mind, to be pleased and 
exalted by the pleasures and interests of life when 
weighed in the balance with principle and the concerns 
of futurity. I diligently perused all the smoky little 
books that I found on the shelves of the cottages, and 
was deeply read in Peden’s Prophecies, and felt a kind 
of affection for Auld Sandys. Yet, with all these good 
propensities, I could not help being much revolted at 
the narrow-minded scorn and aversion with which all 
other worshippers of the same God were regarded, if 
their forms differed. Their familiar addresses to the 
Divinity—mean those upon record—shocked me; 
and I could not see room to hope that if they got all 
the power they aspired to, they would be better than 
their oppressors. Yet, 1 still rtwered the sanctity of 
their lives, and the ardour of their zCal; but consoled 
myself for their manifold absmrdities by remembering 
who hath said that the children of this world arc 
wiser alter their generation than the cliildren of light.” 

There is certainly a most astonishing power of drar. 
matic effect in these Tales. Shakspeare never drew 
low characters more naturally, or gave finer features 
of elegance and dignity to his heroes. Did you obsen^e 
a motto to one of the chapters, marked Anonymous, 
that, I suspect, is written by the author himself?— 

“ Fill, fill the clarion, sound the fife. 

To all the sensusd world proclaim,— 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name! ” 

How nobly spirited and expressive!.I am 

just now deep in Wodrow’s History of the Church; 
and in that record, pre.served by a zealous Covenanter, 
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find quite enough to accredit the details which the 
fertile fancy of Walter Scott has embellished, not at 
all beyond the limits of probability. 

Your son Frank’s principles are too sound, and his 
heart too good to permit any circumstance to shake 
the one or harden the other. But without going to 
the West Indies for examples, I suspect that Paley 
may be justified by observing the effect which slavery 
produces on both the oppressor and the oppressed, in 
those parts of Europe whore, in the milder form of 
vassalage, it still exists. Adieu, dear fiiend: every 
one here thinks and speaks of you with affection and 
esteem. I am, ever truly yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LV. 

TO MRS. nOOK, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON. 

, 1 -ni . 1 Edinburgh, 26th February, 1817. 

My beloved hnend. 

It is utterly impossible that my heart should be 
chilled to you, “while aught on earth can pleasure 
give.” It is evident from what you state, that a short 
and hasty letter of mine has not reached you. I 
tliink I sent it by some private hand, but I will do so 
no more. I am at present writing at my daughter 
Moore’s bedside, who has been long confined with a 
slight but very tedious intermittent fever;—^this is the 
third week of her illness, which you may well believe 
occasions me no small anxiety. 

You ask me to tell you about Dr. Chalmers. I 
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must tell you first, then, that of all men he is the most 
modest, and speaks vvltli undissembled gentleness and 
liberality of those who differ trom him in opinion. 
Eveiy word he says has the stamp of genius; yet the 
calmness, ease, and simplicity, of his conversation is 
such, that to ordinary minds he might appear an ordir 
nary man. I had a great intellectual feast about throe 
weeks since. I breakfasted with him at a firiend’s 
house, and enjoyed his society for two hours with great 
delight. Conversation Ai^andered into various channels, 
but he was always powerful, always gentle, and always 
seemed quite imconscious of liis own superiority. I 
had not been an hour at home wheta a guest arrived 
who had become a stranger to me for some time past. 
It was Walter Scott, who sat a long time with me, 
and was, as he always is, delightful j his good nature, 
good humour, and simplicity arc truly charming: you 
never once think of lu's superiority, because it is evi¬ 
dent he does not think of it himself. He, too, con¬ 
firmed the maxim that true genius is over modest and 
careless; after his greatest literary triumphs he is like 
Hardyknute’s son after a victory, when we are told,— 

“ With careless gesture, mind unmor’d, 

On rode he ow’re the plain.” 

Mary and I could not help observing certain simila¬ 
rities between these two extraordinary persons (Chal¬ 
mers and Scott): the same quiet rmobtrusivc humour, 
the same flow of rich original conversation, easy, care¬ 
less, and visibly unpremeditated; the same indul^nce 
for others, and readiness to give attention and interest 
to any subject started by others. There was a ,nore 
chastened dignity and occasional elevation in the Divine 
VOL. II. L 
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than in the Poet, but many resembling features in their 

modes of thinking and manner of expression.. 

If you knew the astonishing and inexhaustible 
Walter Scott, you would never for a moment with¬ 
hold his due from him, by supposing any other per¬ 
son existing could produce those Novels. I could 
give you a thousand proofs, amounting to an irresist¬ 
ible chain of evidence, to demonstrate this, but I have 
not time nor paper; and you know enough of our 
localities to comprehend it all. I grieve, to say that I 
fear there is not a gentleman now existing in Scot¬ 
land, who has so familiar and intimate a knowledge, 
not merely of our vernacular tongue, but of the 
phrases, the adages, the modes of speaking that gave 
such richness to the old Scotch, and gave it such a 
decided superiority as the vehicle either of humour or 
pathos. Walter was, I think, the youngest but one 
of five sons;—^being lame, and it was then thought 
hopelessly so, and a plain, child in comparison to the 
rest, he was left at a farm-house, near Tweedside, with 
his grandmother. Take the account of his education 
in his own words, as he gave it to me one night as we 
walked home together from the old town by the light 
of a harvest moon : “ When I had no companion of 
my own age, and could not rim about to divert myself 
like other children, the charitable notice taken of me 
by the good old people, full of the tales of other times, 
who came to pay their respects to my grandmpther, 
was my chief resourcethey were flattered by my 
attention to their ‘ axild warld’ tales and songs; and, 
having a good memory, and nothing else to think of, 
I became a proficient in tale-telling and recitation. 
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Of this my grandmother was not a little vain; and 
when she had visitors of a superior kind, I was set 
up at table to entertain them with my cracks. So I 
began to think myself with all this encouragement, 
and learning my letters easily, a gay clever chap, and 
began to chat away in an easy, auld-farren manner to 
all visitors. At length I was brought in to attend the 
High School, where my brother’s were,—trough boys, 
never thinking of anything but Latin and manly ex¬ 
ercises, and utter strangers to legendary lore. With 
the most benevolent intention, I began to amuse them 
at table with Tweedside acquirements; but whenever 
I began to narrate, one gave me a blow, another a 
push, and a third bade me be quiet for a gabbing elf. 
Astonished and mortified at the contempt that met 
my endeavours to entertain, and totally unqualified 
for the ordinaty talk of boys, I was silenced effec¬ 
tually, and for more* than two years rarely opened my 
mouth but to answer a question.”—am not afraid of 
tiring you, nor will affect such fear;—^you would not 
be worthy to trace the ascending footsteps of genius, 
if you were not anxious to know what first gave form 
and colouring to its productions; and you will better 
understand the invaluable Introductions to Marmion, 
which people rushed over to pursue the story, little 
aware how much light they throw on the character 
and manners of the modestest and least egotistic of 
poets. 

Captain D’Este’s gallantry astonished me more than 
it did any one else: you would have been charmed to 
see how modest I looked upon it. My first thought, 
when I recovered my recollection, was of a Highlander 

L 2 
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of the lower class, but at the head of that, who put on 
his very best tartans, dirk and pistols, and came to 
get a sight of the Prince Adventurer as he passed 
through Strathspey to Inverness. Seeing a remark¬ 
ably handsome and well-dressed Highlander coming 
forward, the Prince stretched out his hand as to a 
gentleman; the man took the proffered hand in a 
rapture of loyal gratitude, and then, wrapping up his 
own right hand in Ids plaid, he vowed it should never 
more be profaned by vulgar fingers. And ho kept his 
word; for when I saw him, an old man, he always 
gave his left hand to those that offered theirs. 

If you did but know tlie many interruptions amidst 
which I have written this letter, you would really 
think I made a meritorious effort to get near jaa. 
But now this is over I shall be quiet, and write you 
a family letter when Mary comes home. Give my 
kind love to all the members of your dear family, and 
add Isabella’s to that of your imchangeable 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LVI. 

TO MRS. SMITH OF JOKDANHILL, QI.ASGOW. 

. , Edinburgh, 12th March, 1817 . 

My dear Fnend, 

I write oftener to you than to any other person; 
but the long interval of late has been partly owing to 
the very great occupation of time which Miss Fraser’s 
illness, first, and then ^er marriage occasioned—^I 
mean the preparations for it. Now, according to the 
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paltry custom of alfecting to depreciate what one’s 
self does, I should say I had nothing of consequence 
to communicate, and could, not suppose it any enjoy¬ 
ment to you to read such insignificant letters as mine. 
I say no such thing, because I think long habit has 
made this kind of intercourse necessary to us both. 
A fine day in autumn would be as good as a fine day 
in spring, if the dropping loaves did not overpower us 
with the melancholy pictm’e of decay; but the drop¬ 
ping of a correspondence begun with such feiwour, 
and carried on with such constancy as ours, would 
carry to the heart the still colder sensation of withered 
affections, and hearts losing some of their best and 
longest cherished feelings. 

I do not know how I have wandei’cd into this senti¬ 
mental tirade, which certainly is^ very superfluous 
betw'een you and mo ; but I began by vinflicating tlu; 
consequence I attach to my own letters in your ey<‘s. 
Yon are by no means to suppose me conceited on 
such occasions, but should rather imitate the guileless 
indulgence of good Mrs. Fletcher. She went, with 
another lady, to call on Mrs. Siddons w'hen she was 
here last. The Tragic Queen began, as usual, to tell 
what some one had said in praise of her perfonnances. 
When they came away, the lady observed to Mrs. F. 
how very few people could speak in that manner of 
themselves. Mrs. F. said, slie just sj)oke of herself 
SIS she would do of any other person, with a kind of 
“ rrand sinqrlicity—^and she was quite serious in 
this generous construction. 

You soothe my maternal feelings much by your 
praise of Msiry, who is certainly a person gonersdly 
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liked and approved; and still more by the tribute you 
pay to the memory of those “ who departed without 
their fame,”—^who were called to another state of ex¬ 
istence before they had any part to act in life that 
enabled them to do justice to that doUcacy and ele¬ 
gance of mind, that generosity of feeling, and purity 
of integrity in which they were pre-eminent. To you 
I may be permitted to say, that those fair forms now 
mingled with the dust, were the dwelling of no vulgar 
minds; and that the manner in which 1 have been 
enabled to act a part in life, when every lonely hoim 
finds me surrounded with the shades of the dear de¬ 
parted—^renewing the anguish of separation—is as 
great a wonder to myself as it can be to any other 
person. 

I was touched \jy a sentence in the last Edinbimgh 
Review that spoke to my heart: I know you have 
the book, but for its beauty and interest, it is worthy 
to stand alone. Were we superstitious, we would 
think it was the fate of a certain gracefulness of char¬ 
acter, personal and intellectual, to meet with an early 
death, as if Providence would keep its image with us 
always young,—extinguished, not decayed.” I am 

superstitious, and I do believe it.Once, 

again, I must return to the Review. Was there ever 
such a creature as Jeffrey? .His fertility of mind, 
and the ease and felicity with which he clothes origi¬ 
nal and powerful thoughts in terms the most graceful 
and expressive, never appeared more than in his last 
criticism on that splendid wretch. Lord Byron. If I 
had not less, though nearer matters, to discuss, I could 
be tempted to say much more of these two wonderfiil 
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personages; but I can at present only mention, with 
just approbation, the dignity with whicli the critic 
declines any allusion to the personal and domestic 
concerns of the poet; tlius quelling idle and malignant 
curiosity, and giving a tacit lesson of self-respect to 
the illustrious egotist. 

I must not forget to tell you that last week I dined 
out twice; first, with Mrs. Brunton, and a very 
cheerful, artless party, mostly clerical; and next at 
Mr. Jefirey’s, where a comparatively small and select 
party, where every one could see and hear each other, 
proved very pleasant. At this house I greatly ad¬ 
mire the respectable, yet simple and moderate, style 
of the furniture, entertainment, &c. This, in such 
persons, is the perfection of good sense; it would be 
as absurd for people who, in the inost literal sense of 
the phrase, live by their wits, to enter into rivahy of 
this kind with the great and wealthy, as it would be 
for these to try to excel Jeffrey in critical acumen, or 
Scott in poetiy. By the by, this “ sweet-souled bard” 
seemed last week on the brink of the grave; he was 
in sudden and imminent danger firom an attack of 
infiammation,—he who scarcely ever knew before what 
sickness was. 

I hope soon to receive an answer to this letter, 
which I must now close. With affectionate regards to 
all yom’ circle, I remain, dear friend, yours, 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter LVII. 

TO MBS. FI.ETCHEK, CASTLE STBKET. 

Princes Street, 2Sth April, 1817. 

“ Blessed arc the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” These words were the first consolation of my 
afflicted spirit when I, like you, was called to yield 
back to the Almighty Giver one of the most unspotted 
of his creatures,—who seemed to pass through the 
world without receiving its taint or colour. You, 
deal’ afflicted friend,* are, in the midfst of your deep 
distress, blessed above many women, in that you have 
brought forth, loved, and cherished an heir of salv'a- 
tion; who, after being the ornament of your family, 
the delight of your eyes, and the pride of your lieart, 
hits been summoned to the fruition of bliss unspeak¬ 
able before the glow of her fine enthusiasm had been 
cooled by the blasts of advemity,—before her ten¬ 
der .feelings were woiuided by pangs such as you 
now feel,—and before the bright ethereal hue of her 
sensitive and imaginative mind was clouded by the 
worldly tincture that wo, who are left to struggle 
through numberless, nameless petty evils, must needs 
encounter. You have had hitliei’to an undiminished 
flock, and were, 1 think, sensible of the goodness that 
continued them with you; I trust the time will come 


♦ This letter was written soon after the death of Miss Grace 
Fletcher, daughter of Archibald Fletcher, Esq., Advocate, Edin¬ 
burgh. Sec the following letter. 
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when you will bend with subdued and iwerential awe 
to the Wisdom which has selected a spotless victim 
fl^m among them. That is too much to expect at 
present; for, till nature has its way, you will calcu¬ 
late the treasure you possessed too fondly to consider 
that it is only laid up beyond your reach at present, 
to stimulate your endeavours and aspirations after the 
place where it is kept in safety. I fear I have no 
right but that of much suffering to come near jw 
even in this way, while the woimd is so recent. But 
you have old and true ftiends who will do the little 
all that human kindness can; yet I think none can feel 
deeper sympathy than your sincerely affectionate 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LVIIl. 

TO Jilts. (iOKMAN, Kir.MOItK, 1KELAM>. 

,, , „ . , ICdinburgh, 29th April, 1817. 

My dear Tnend, 

I have the satisfaction Jo be able to tell you that 
Moore is much better, and begins to go out in a car¬ 
riage. She does not yet come into company, but sits 
in the parlour and secs her particular Mends there. 
Whenever she is able, and when the weather favours, 

she will go for a little while into the country. 

I was under the necc.ssity of having a small party 
last night, to keep scores with people long neglected 
before the Edinbm’gh M'orld goes out of town. My 
spirit was not, however, with them: a dear and admir¬ 
able friend, now smik under the pressure of a recent 
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calamity, was ever present to my thoughts. Yet I 
went through the customaiy forms, I tliink, with ap¬ 
parent decency..Surely you have heard me 

speak of Mrs. Fletcher, the ornament, I may truly say, 
of this good town. For six-and-twenty years since 
her marriage she has lived unspoilt in unclpuded pros¬ 
perity, esteemed by all that knew her, her wealth 
flowing in from an tmlooked-for source, and flowing 
out again in liberal charity and benevolence—the 
wife of a most worthy and respectable husband, and 
the mother of sweet-tempered and pure-minded chil¬ 
dren. But only one of them could be compared to 
her mother for talent, and that admired one is the 
victim first called for; she died, last week, of a typhus 
fever. Mrs. Fletqjier felt this first and agonising 
wound most acufely, but is gone tliis day to their 
country residence in Stirlingshire, where the resources 
of devotion and the fair undisguised face of nature 
will be her best remedies. My spirit goes with her, 
and the desire of soothing distress so poignant is ever 
uppermost in my mind. I conclude that it is the 
reflection of that mind that you look for more than 
amusement from my letters, and therefore I never 
apologise for filling tliem with whatever happens to be 
the predominant feeling. 

I wish you would read the criticism on Lord Byron 
in the Quarterly Review. There are two extraordi¬ 
nary jjersons, whom it is now the fashion to be very 
sorry for,—one in St. Helena, the other, I thinl^ 
holding sweet communion with the mountains in 
Switzerland. 1, having much to do with my sym- 
j)athy, think I can bestow it much better, and, in 
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regard to those grand personages, am as indifferent as 
Launce’s dog Crab, of whom he tolls us tliat though 
the maid was weeping, and the cat wringing her 
hands, this hard-hearted cur shed not one tear. 

I would tell you some other tilings if I were not 
drowsy. You owe tliis somniterous page to my sitting 
up to open the door for some absentees at a party; I 
really think it tyranny to keep soiwants up night after 
night to this hour. The bell rings, and so good night 
with benediction. Yours ever, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LIX. 


TO MISS C. M. FANSHAWIS, CAVENDISH SQIJABE, LONDON. 


My dear Madam, 

« « « 


£dinbur{^h, lOtli May, 1817. 
« « » 


Now, dear madam, I have given you a tediously 
true account of my winter tribulations and occupa¬ 
tions. I wonder at myself as much as you can wonder 
at mo for taking up your time with what can so little 
interest you; but I saw that I had not only seemed 
most ungrateful to you, but had deprived myself of 
those much-valued answers, to obtain which is my 
chief object;—“I saw and pined my loss,”—yet I 
hope not in vain, like the proud spirit who thus i^e- 
pined. If you have patience to read so far, you will 
find that I have been all this winter very like a cer¬ 
tain class of matrons whom I used contemptuously to 
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style “ brood-licns;” who, when they are not shelter¬ 
ing their chickens xmder their wings, are perpetually 
chucking about them, and so satisfied with being good 
mothers that they never attempt to be smything more. 

What do you think of Lord Byron’s latter poems ? 
The Third Canto of Childc Harold, you find, has mot 
its full share of admiration here. I, too, admire it 
exceedingly, though I think our indulgent critics pass 
lightly over much of false sublime. Sure you must 
have road the criticisms in the Edinburgh and Quar¬ 
terly lle^^ews on Ins poems,—mean the last produc¬ 
tions of that wayward and wonderful mind. I need 
not toll yoti that tlie first is JcflFrey’s, nor that lie lias 
outlone himself in that exquisite essay, wliicl' 1 am 
never tired of admiring. You would also trace Walter 
Scott in the inferior, though pleasing and kind-hearted 
criticism in the Quarterly. After all, though Scott 
exjiends a great deal of good senSts in reasoning down, 
and a great deal of good nature in soothing down the 
angiy moods of the illustrious misanthrope, he could 
scarcely exjiect that he will succeed in persuading the 
man to quit what he actually puts on as an ornament. 
He is striving to deprive Parolles of his drum, or a 
fine lady of her rouge, and seems to forget that his 
Lordship, like lago, is nothing if not critical—or r.athcr, 
he is notliing if not querulous. Wlien a child runs 
away merely to be pursued, and cries merely to be 
pitied, it is in vain that you bribe it to come back and 
be quiet. Scott would fain infuse as much of his own 
honey into Lord B.’s vinegar as would at least make 
oxymel of it; but it will not do. His “ Love’s La- 
bom' lost” reminds one of the good-natm'cd David 
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Iliunc provoking Rousseau, by trying to manufacture 
a little tranquillity for him. 

Now I have reserved to the last what I was most 
anxious to say,—mean in regard to that Scottish 
tour to which you are predestined. I cannot tliink, 
when you derived so much pleasure from an excursion 
made in the worst season I remember, and very late 
in that bad season, that you will not renew and extend 
i: when summer is all your own, and the year has be¬ 
gun so auspiciously : I never remember the hedges 
gi’cen so ciu’ly. Your coming here is an habitual day¬ 
dream with me; and I never look at the Castle oppo¬ 
site to my windows, and very near them, without 
thinking how you would contrast its nidc antiquity 
udth the gay bustle of Princes Street. I thmk I see 
you coming down the Calton Hill, \^itb “ our own it)- 
maiitic town” in full view before you. Pray do me the 
favoiu’ to consult me about yom* northern arrange¬ 
ments. You will find tlie town empty : for me it has 
till noAV been much too full. This is oim holy week; 
the next I go out of town, to be quiet Avith a convales¬ 
cent fidend, and to find leisure to ansAver many letters, 
Avhich I owe in different quarters. With kind iaj- 
spccts to your sisters, I am, dear madam, affectionately 
yours, 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter LX. 

TO MBS. SMirn OP JOBDANHILI, GLASGOW. 

Edinburgh,-29th May, 1817. 

“ My heart nntravelled fondly turns to thee.” This 
might be considered as the very burlesque of romance, 
when addressed from one old. woman immersed in 
worldly cares to another daily occupied with the petty 
concerns of her grandchildren. But what I have been 
I shall bo to the end of the chapter. My romance is 
not a wreath gathered from fiction and poetiy, to adorn 
the spring months of life and wither when these are 
past; it is part of myself—an evergreen. O that I 
might presume to style it an amaranth stunted in this 
bleak climate, but faded to bloom aloft! 

I feel inclined to be lofty and pathetic at this mo¬ 
ment, possibly from an infusion of Dr. Chalmers’ spirit, 
whose sermon on the sympathy of angels with our 
fidlcn nature I have just been perusing with admir¬ 
ation ever new. You carlnot think what contempt I 
feel for silly and worldly people fand are not all worldly 
people silly ?) when I hear them say of any of those 
productions of genius which it exalts our nature even 
to contemplate, “ I have read it already;” as if it had 
no other charm but novelty, or as if their opaque 
minds could take in, at a single reading, all that high- 
gift^ spirits have produced either from intense think¬ 
ing or a kind of lofty inspiration. When I find a 
book not worth reading, as soon as I am aware of the 
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symptoms of mortality I throw it down to be no more 
opened; but the ever living labour of “ spirits never 
finely touched but to fine issues,” I dwell upon and 
return to, again and again, with ever new delight. 
The second reading I find better than the first; and, 
after an interval, the third speaks to me with the 
accustomed voice of a friend, with whom one dwells 
on old stories, because they are old, and rich in kindly 
associations. 

But now for an explanatory note to my motto at the 
top. I have beside me many letters firom those excel¬ 
lent of the earth, whom I am pleased and proud to 
number among my correspondents; and yet, fiom the 
cares, fears, and perplexities of this past season, my 
mind has really sunk into a chillness either of heart 
or ability, that makes answering thcfti a labour that I 
begin with repugnance and quit with satisfiiction. Yet 
I am always ready and willing to write to you, and 
take a certain pleasiu^ in doing so when I feel weary 
and indifferent to most other things. Now I would 
take credit to myself for superlative constancy and 
kindness of heart, did not my ofiBcious conscience sug¬ 
gest that it is not mere constancy, but a mixed motive 
that makes me so alert and indefatigable in this cor¬ 
respondence. First, it fevours ray indolence, because I 
know your partiality is ready to meet my carelessness, 
and your habitual interest is awake to all my home 
details. Next, it flatters my vanity, because I know 
that yours is implicated with it; and that you are so 
accustomed to be vain of my success, that you will not 
willingly think me dull or flippant, for the credit of 
your own taste. You must not say, with Horatio, 
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that “ this is considering too curiouslyall self-exa¬ 
mination ends in producing humility,^—^the virtue wc 
most want yet least care to have. 

I have now, since people are got well and minding 
their business, more leisure than I have had for a long 
time,—more than I wish, indeed,—^though I do not 
like to have my mind agitated with fears and cares 
about the health and final settlement of mypupils, be¬ 
cause such fever me and wear mfe out. Yet I ofl;en 
regret that, firom the fashion of learning everything, 
the hours, of my young fiiends arc so engrossed and 
divided that none are- lefl; for mo to do what rather 
cheers aud tranquillizes me,—to open and inform their 
minds, by conversing with them, or reading, witli my 
own vocal commentary, such books witli them as are 
best c.'ilcul ited to form their taste and fix their opin¬ 
ions. r>ut the day flies, the evening comes, and that 
is too short, and too often broken id upon, to be of 
essential benefit. 

Did I tell you of my two young Miss Grants? 
They are truly the ornaments of my household, and 
shall adtan some other letter. Ever imalterably yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXI. 

TO JOHN BICHABUSON, ESQ. OF PITFOCB, PEETH. 

Edinbnrgh, 

My dear and venerable Friend, August, I817. 

I have not' written to you or much to any one of 
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Lite, my attention being for sometime painftilly fixed 
on tlie decays of mortality in a young, lovely, and 
excellent person, who has been dear to me fi'om her 
childliood; and now that the stroke ha.s indeed fallen, 
I feel stunned by what I ought to have been pre¬ 
pared for. I must have mentioned to you Miss Fiaser 
of Foyers, the sole descendant of that ancient house, 
who came hero to live with me about this time last 
year—not for edimation, for hers was completely 
finished, under a veiy carefiil and accomplished go¬ 
verness, and, though .private, had fiimished her with 
accomplishments and mental attainments that few 
could equal. More than all, she diligently remem¬ 
bered her Ci'oator in the days of her youtli. 

I should be tedious were I to tell you half what is 
true regarding this fine mind unspotted by the world, 
and rich in all that the world does admire, andjjmore 
so in what it ought to admire. But much is com¬ 
prised in what her husband inseiTed in the newspaper's 
where her death was recorded:—“ She has left to her 
husband and her parents only the bitter remembrance 
of extraordinary talents, virtues, and affection.” She 
had a cold here, not the least alarming, and of which 
she fully recovered to appearance, brit had a slight 
relapse before she loft us. However, her father car¬ 
ried her north in tlie month of March: they were 
detained on tlie road by a dreadful snow-storm, and 
she was obliged to walk some miles through snow on 
the journey. The rest of her short sad story is soon 
told. She was married to Mr. Fraser of Balnain on 
her arrival at home; and a rapid decline huiried her 
away to the state for which her whole life h.ad been a 

VOL. IT. u 
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preparation. The manner in which a creature passes 
through that crisis which awaits us all must be in¬ 
teresting to every thinking being, more particularly 
those who seem to bear the stamp and impress of 
the redeemed. She was humble and sweetly patient 
under her suflFerings; and though, as usual, intent 
on devotional exercises, did not hint anything that 
could awake apprehension in those dear to her. The 
cough at last ceased from exhaustion, and her pa¬ 
rents flattered themselves that she was better. She 
was allowed a glass of wine daily, and, after being 
dressed and placed on the sofa, she drank it, but said 
afterwards she felt vciy cold. Her aunt ran to bring 
hei’ a warm drink, which she took;—^they were all 
about her—her husband sittmg beside and support¬ 
ing her. She looked round with a brightening smile, 
and said, “ I am no more your wife!” He answered, 
playfully, “ Wliat are you, JanC, if you are not my 
wife ?” She said, “ Tliey are taking me from you!” 
and, laying her head on his shoulder, added, in a 
faint voice, “ Yom* wife is in Heaven!” They looked 
at her, and thought she had fainted; but in this 
cordial sentence her last breath had expired. Her 
mother immediately fell on her knees in earnest 
prayer; and both her parents acknowledged the Di¬ 
vine mercy in giving them such a child, and no less 
in removing one too much an idol, who has left them 
such an example, and gone before them with as firm 
a faith as any creature could have in a Eedecmer, 
and as little of the stain of earth as could attach to a 

daughter of mortality. 

I am now, my dear sir, going to speak of myself, 
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which I can never do ^thout thinking of the cordials 
of human friendship, of no common order, which are 
mercifully sent to alleviate sorrows not few or small. 
My worthy friends, Mr. and Mrs. Rucker, are here 
with a favourite nephew and niece, to whom they 
wish to show the Highlands; and I have consented, 
at their earnest request, to join them in this tour. 
I shall be in Perth with tliem next week, but I 
scarcely hope to see you there, as I understand you 
are now at Pitfour. We set out to-morrow, and go 
by Dunfermline, resting the Sabbath at Stiriing, and 
thence proceed to Perth, go north into Ross-shire, 
and return by the west route. I hope I shall be the 
better for this excursion. 

I must now, dear sir, though approaching nearer 
to you, bid you farewell. Be asisused, I think of you 
very often, anticipating the happy change that awaits 
you, and earnestly 'desiring that my latter end may 
be like yours. Tliat your tranquil and exemplary 
evening may be protracted as long as you can bless 
and enjoy your pious and dutiful relatives is, in the 
meantime, the sincere wish of your affectionate and 
obliged friend. 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter LXII. 

TO HER SON, J. P. ORANT, AT BREAKAOHT, LA60AN. 

_ Ruthven,* 20th August, 1817. 

My dearest Boy, 

I have risen earlier than even my usual earliness 
to address to you a line of affectionate* consolation, 
which you will value as a proof of love from your 
only and tenderly-attached parent. The manliness 
you have. shown in bearing pain, and the frequent 
and great pain which, from untoward accidents, you 
have had to bear, have broken you in to bodily suf¬ 
fering, and enabled you to give proofs of more than 
common fortitude*. But the same spirit whicli you 
have been enabled to show on such tiying occasions 
must have been severely mortified by being stopped 
in the career of innocent and manly rocreation.t I 
enter so fully into your feelings on this subject, that 
I really regret this disappointment much more than 
all you suffer. 

But, my beloved boy, I trust that the examples 
you have seen of the blessed departure of those who 
sought their Creator and ISved their Redeemer in the 
days of their youth, will have a due effect upon yon, 
and that you will look upon this disappointment as a 
fatherly chastisement, to bring home your wandering 

* In Invernegs-shire. Mrs. Grant was then on a tour to the 
Highlands, with her friends, Mr. and Mrs. Bucher, and their niece 
and nephew. Miss Menzies and Mr. Schmidt. 

f Beferring to a severe accident her son had met with, which 
interrupted his first shooting excursion in the Highlands. 
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affections to Him who has saved you on different 
occasions, when not merely your limbs, but your life 
was in imminent danger. These checks and warnings 
you must take as given in mercy, to call home your 
thoughts to Him who has tried and thus saved you. 
Consecrate, my dear boy, these precious hours of 
confinement to the regulation of your spirit, and 
drawing nearer to the God who has thus chastened 
and thus saved you. Look to His will in his Word 
daily, and pray earnestly that this accident may be 
for your spiritual good, however severe for the present. 
That God may bless and support you, and sanctify 
diis present suffering for your future and etemd 
good, prays your tenderly affectionate mother, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXIII. 


TO HER DAUGHTEB, MOOBE, AT HILTON, NEAR CUPAR. 

Jordanhill, Glasgow, 
20th September, 1817. 

My dearest Moore, 

I have just got your letter, and determine to answer 
it instantly, though I am not precisely in a writing 
frame at present. 

I am glad, my dear child, that you found so much 
in my published Letters to interest and please you. I 
have not for many years looked them over; and I am 
always ready to <ay, “ Ye tender, bitter recollections, 
spare me!” when I see them. Of their merits you 
and your sisters can judge better than others; for you 
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best know—^better than even I can myself—^whether 
I generally feel and act as the author of such Letters 
might be supposed to do. 

I have had a letter from Mrs. Eucker, with a long 
postscript from sweet Anne Menzies, whom I love for 
her good kind heart and her charming temper. With¬ 
out brilliancy or the least pretension, she has an 
awakened and inquiring mind, not self-engrossed in 
the smallest degree. Throwing some light on what 
she saw and wished thoroughly to understand was one 
of my pleasures during our late Highland toiur; and 
never was information more gratefolly received. I 
made two eicursions from Inverness with her, by our¬ 
selves only, with the attendance of Mr. S., who was 
merely a sort of gentleman-usher to us. The first 
was to Fort-Greorge, of which more hereafter j and the 
second to Foyers to see the Falls. The family were 
at church, being the fest-day of their Sacrament. I 
never saw grief more deeply impressed on a hmnan 
countenance than it appeared in that of a young 
woman who is married to the innkeeper there. I 
asked if ever she had served at Foyers? She said 
“ she had attended the young lady.” She made no 
speeches;—^for these her grief appeared too deep, and 
her character too modest. She was in decent mourn¬ 
ing, which was evidently no form. How much of the 
past and of the departed rushed on my mind! I got 
a guide to go with the young people to the Falls; and 
in quiet solitude, amidst everything that was sadly 
beautiful, and the rushing sound of mournful winds 
and many watem, that seemed to mourn over her 
whom all this unequalled scene should have called 
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misti’ess, I gave vent to an agony of long-^repressecl 
sorrow, and all the past recurred to my mind of those 
gone before me, in a manner that nature could scarcely 
support. Wlien calm enough to move, I took the 
advantage of the absence of the family to visit the 
grave of her who was indeed— 

“ Snatch’d in her prune and in her bridal hour. 

And when high Ibrtunc with her lover smil’d. 

And when blind man pronounc’d her bliss complete.” 

What an enviable death was hers! She has left a 
world for which she was peculiarly luifitted to enter 
early on the possession of that immortality, towards 
wliich all her hopes and wishes had long aspired.* 
Itemembcr me very kindly to yom* tair friend, Mrs. 
Pearson, who, you know, has always been a favourite 
of mine. Adieu, my owit dear Moore, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXIV. 

TO THE honourable mbs. henry EBSKINE, AMMONDELL, 
MID-CALnElLf 


Jordanhill, Glasgow, 
25th October, 1817. 

My dear hriend. 

You have so many sympathising friends in your 


* Mrs. Eraser (formerly Miss Eraser of Foyers) was interred in 
a beautifiil and sequestered spot on a jpromontory projecting into 
Loch Ness, which formed the termination of one of her favourite 
walks, and where a monument has been erected to her memory, 
wth on inscription written by the Author of these Letters. 

t On the death of her husband, the Honourable Hen^ Erskine, 
formerly Lord Advocate for Scotland, and brother to the Earl of 
Buchan, and to Lord Erskine, Chancellor of England. 
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late great affliction, that I have not been in haate to 
obtrude myself upon your attention. My deep and 
long experience of sorrow tells me how unavailing is 
all human consolation while the wound of the heart is 
recent. Yet the feebleness of spirit which succeeds all 
violent agitation, feels relief from thinking that others 
are affected by a kind of reflection of those sensations 
under which we are sinkiftg. It is in vain to tell you 
now what time, and hopes raised beyond this transient 
scene, may do for you. But though you arc not yet 
equal to looking forward, few can look back with such 
perfect self-approbation. So totally engrossed, so self- 
devoted as you have been to one solo object, the pangs 
of cruel memoiy, that bring every instance of slight 
or momentary unkindness, like aggravated crimes, to 
the eyes and heart of the sufferer, are not yours. You 
have, on the contrary, the soothing reflection, that to 
you and you alone were owing the«chicf enjoyments of 
a life which your care prolonged (if that were possible), 
which your affection sweetened, which your talents 
charmed and animated, and to the comfort of which 
every thought and action were devoted. What have 
we left when the scene closes, but the recollection of 
any good that we may have done ? And how many 
well-intentioned people spend a long life without hav¬ 
ing it in their power to do so much, to sacrifice so 
much, and to excite so much grateful affection as you 
have done in the few years past. 

The general tributer of public applause by which the 
memory so dear to you is honoured, I may say em¬ 
balmed, must be grateftd to your feelings. To have 
many friends and no enemies is an occurrence so rare 
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in public life, that there must have been something 
very singular in a character so distinguished. His 
praise will sound sweet in your ears, while deaf to all 
other music, and this you will hear from the general 
voice, softened by the testimony of those who have 
lived within the sphere of his more select intimacy, 
and knew more than the world could know of all that 
we admired and you deplore. Believe me, my dear 
friend, with affectionate sympathy, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXV. 

TO MRS. GORMAN, SKYMOUR STR^T, BATH. 

_ Edinburgh, 7th November, 1817. 

My dear Mrs. (ronnan. 

When I returned with Mr. and Mrs. liucker from 
my late tour in the Highlands, I remained only four 
days in Edinburgh, every moment of which was occu¬ 
pied by claims of business and duty. There are a 
number of afflicted and perplexed souls, here and there, 
who, without being classed among particulai* friends, 
look to mo for consolation and help in aU their petty 
distresses, and in whose favour I exert any little in¬ 
fluence I possess with those who love me, and of whom 
I have no favour to ask for myself. To those, and for 
those I write, with the spur of conscience in my side; 
and to those calls I postpone such letters as I find 
pleasure in writing. Mrs. Eucker thinking it too 
likely we might not meet again, urged me to take a 
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I&eat in her carriage to pay my annual visit to Jordan- 
hill, where I go every year to be good and quiet, and 
see the purest virtue in the plainest dress, and the 
most abundant affluence enjoyed and employed with 
judgment and liberality. Living for a time in a 
family so good and so happy is like being on the con¬ 
fines of a better world. In the midst of aU this the 
scarlet fever appeared in our house here, for the first 
time. It attacked a lovely and excellent creature— 
Miss Davina Grant of Kincorth,* who is now, with 
her sister, an inmate of the house. Another yotmg 
lady was likewise ill, but it was for Davina I trembled; 
for she is so delicate both in health and mind, and of 
such imearthly purity and disinterestedness that slie 
seems like a flower fit for transplanting to the bowers 
of Paradise. Yqu may judge how I trembled for her, 
and for the infection spreading. My sweet Davina 
and her firiend recovered soon beyond expectation, but 
I was the prey of much anxiety in the meantime. 

I am glad you are to winter at Bath, and feel con¬ 
vinced you will be the better for it. Homo calls out 
such unceasing interest, that it is a nervous place for 
an invalid. Your care will grow cooler in crossing 
the Channel. 

I am indeed much pleased with yom* uncle’s appro¬ 
bation, and that which you quote firom the Eeview. 
The publication of those Letters cost me a severe 
pang; and I never open them but I feel as if it were 
to open the graves of the departed embalmed in them. 
It is a kind of compensation for all this pain when 


♦ Afterwards Mrs. Frederick Grant, of Mount Cyrus. 
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such as you speak of approve. Adieu, my dear madam, 
and believe me yours, faithfully and sincerely, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LX VI. 

TO MRS. BROWN, ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 

1 -r» Edinburgh, 8th November, 1817. 

My dear Mrs. Brown, 

I cannot let so ready a conveyance go without thus 
expressing my gratitude for all the kindness I received, 
and more that I could not stay to accept from you, 
could I have indulged myself to benefit by it. This 
will find you veiy busy, which, in other words, is 
being very happy, when the businesg is of so pleasant 
a kind as regulating the establishment of a happy 
faniily, that will open to you a new somce of lively 
and pleasing interest, and where you will most pro¬ 
bably see those seeds of sound instruction which you 
and others have sown, take root and fiourish. You 
have ever been peculiarly happy in yom* children, and 
have every reasonable prospect of looking forward to 
a calm and bright decline. 

Lady Elizabeth Boyle surprised us like an appa¬ 
rition yesterday: such a change on that glowing image 
of luxmiant health, and animated, intelligent beauty, 
was affecting to a degree that none who knew her 
less intimately than we, can imagine. She said she 
could not leave town without seeing us all; She stayed 
more than an horn’, part of which time we left her 
alone on the sofa, seeing her exhausted. She embraced 
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US all at parting with a solemnity and tenderness that 
was quite overwhelming. Words cannot do justice 
to the patient, tender, and vigilant attention of her 
sister. Lady Isabella. I have great satisfaction in 
thinking, however this iUness may terminate, that it 
will be productive of the happiest effects in being 
truly sanctified to the object of it. 

The town is in an uproar about the Chaldee manu¬ 
script in Blackwood’s Magazine, which contains, in 
a very irreverent and unjustifiable form, a great deal 
of wit and cutting satire. The good are scandalised 
at the manner, the bad appalled and enraged at the 

matter.Literary gossip here holds the place 

of the petty personalities in little country towns, and 
of the more important concerns of foreign commerce 
in greater ones. , Formerly, these were very harmless 
contests; but people have got such a taste for war 
and strong sensations, that what they cannot find, 
they will make. Jefirey is the Buonaparte of litera¬ 
ture here; and I think this confederacy of petulant 
young men seem encouraged to attack him by the 
fate of his prototype. 

I hope the young people of your household, includ¬ 
ing your fair daughter, have gratitude enough to think 
with kindness of one who thinks very kindly of them. 
Adieu, affectionately. 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter LXVII. 

TO MRS. SMITH. 


Edinburgh, first day of 

1 T-i • 1 the year 1818. 

My dear Jrnend, 

It is very cold, and scarcely daylight; the family 
have not assembled, and you are the first earthly being 
I have addressed this morning. Receive, then, my 
first congratulations on the opening of the year. Sad 
and solemn to me arc those days that mark, by their 
revolution, our annual progress to our appointed home. 
It is not that it reminds us how much fewer must be 
the returns of those anniversaries; but the shades of 
the departed—^my nightly visitors, tlie companions of 
my solitude—crowd round me on such a morning, 
firaught with images df the past. 

It is well ordered that the same constitution of mind 
that preserves such vivid images of the past, is more 
than commonly open to more cheerful impressions, and 
reflects the passing forms of existing things widi more 
distinctness, consequently producing a livelier interest. 
I am not affected with the aJr of the place, and do not 
mean to be metaphysical. I would only say what I 
have often thought,—with a deep sense of the wisdom 
which proportions our powers of endurance to our 
sufferings,—of the merciful allotment which gives 
more active powers of imagination to those whose 
acute feelings would be insupportable if not thus re¬ 
lieved. When I wish to call up many mercies to my 
remembrance on a day of recollections, I certainly 
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reckon amongst them the blessing of having a friend 
so faithful as yourself preserved to me, now more than 
forty years, with undiminished kindness; and that not 
merely existing in your own mind, but, by a kindly 
infection, shared by your whole family, who show 
their affection to you in attention to me. Let me not 
outlive yours, as I have done so many of my own ; 
but may those who have cheered so many hours of 
declining life pve, at its dose, their sympathy to the 
survivors. 

You know my dislike to very conspicuous goodness 
among females, which makes me shrink a little from 
Female Societies formed with the very best intention ; 
not by any means as doubting the purity of the inten¬ 
tion, or, in many instances, the beneficial results; but 
such societies so . often include in their number officious 
gossiping characters, who derive a certain imagined 
consequence by overruling and interfering, and are so 
officious in raising contributions on all their acquaint¬ 
ance, and have so little of the charity of opinion, that 
I could never feel congenial vith many of them, though 
there are some I hold in reverence. I tlunk, however, 
if I were wealthy^ I should gladly “ shake the super¬ 
flux to them,” as not doubting of their faithfiil admi¬ 
nistration, and intimate knowledge of those on whom 
they bestow; but having little to give, I bestow that 
little on the poverty with which I am well acquainted. 
See me now, however, a very anxious and busy mem¬ 
ber of a Female Society; but it is one that merely 
contributes instruction to those who endure much 

• 

without complaint, and very much indeed before they 
are constrained to solicit. It is that for Gaelic schools; 
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and I particularly entreat of Mr. Sinitli to read the 
Reports which are in circulation from the Northern 
and Hebridean clergy, that he may be enabled to esti¬ 
mate duly the good these schools have done. Fare¬ 
well, dear friend; may we be prepared for whatever 
awaits us in the ensuing year,—^whether it be the good 
we see, or that which comes wrapt in a cloud, yet 
meant in mercy. 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXVITI. 

TO MISS C. M. FANSIIAWE, BEKKELET SQUARE, U)NDON. 

, ,, T EdinbuTfjh,•20th March, 1818. 

My dear Madam, 

1 would fain spa»o you the paui of a recital of all 
that has engrossed and distressed mo through the last 
gloomy winter. Yet I am so desirous to convince you 
of the liigh value I set on your letters, that I must 
concisely tell why I have so long delayed to write. 

Suffice it then to say, tliat when yom* last letter 
arrived I was surrounded with sickness and distress,, 
which is now happily passing away. My daughter 
Moore is mucli better, and is preparing to go to the 
coimtiy. We have taken a pretty cottage, lying in 
a warm hollow, in the land of Canaan—^for so is a 
sheltered and rural comer, about a mile from Edin¬ 
burgh, called; and it will be to us a land of promise, 
tor there we hope the health of our invalid will be re¬ 
established. 
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After Mr. Crawfiird, of Auchinames, delivered yonr 
letter, I was impatient to see him, and sent to request 
the favour of his company in the evening. He came, 
and was eveiything I, expected—solid and refined, 
just what Ronald Crawford’s grandson—^that sweet 
singer of Tweedside—ought to be; and very like his 
cousins, the Macleods of Geanies, whose manners please 
me more than those of any family I know. I foimd 
he was far from a stranger in Edinburgh, being in the 
very centre of numberless fiiends and kinsfolk,—one 
cousin married to Dr. Gregory, another to Sir George 
Mackenzie, &c. You Anglo-Saxons have no concep¬ 
tion how long and fine the threads of consanguinity 
are drawn out in tliis externally cold country. 

I was amused at Mr Crawfurd’s surprise at the 
easy and fanuliim manners that prevail in oiu' courts 
of justice, where every one seems so much at home, 
and the judges and the lawyers talk to each other 
with so little constraint. They have been at the 
High School and College together, played at golf in 
company of an afternoon, and discussed literature 
and politics togetlier of an evening; in short, had 
common toils and common amusements from child¬ 
hood. They seldom thuik of putting on solemnity; 
yet, when weighty matters are under discussion, they 
meet them with sufficient gravity. We have not, 
nor ever had, authors by profession; but when om* 
Advocates appear as authors, whether veiled or other¬ 
wise, they do not discredit their profession as lawycm, 
or their lighter avocations as occasional authors. I 
do not mean to boast of the Loungers ” and 
“ Mirroi-s,” in which, with much purity of style and 
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sentiment, there is perhaps an over-proportion of gen¬ 
tlemanly tininess. 

You have, without intending it, given me mucli 
pain in thinking of your friend Mrs. Hope’s maternal 
sorrows. People who, in the midst of wealth and 
prosperity retain tenderness of heart and strong family 
affection, have a dreadfol tax to pay for so many 
blended enjoyments. When “the delight of their 
eyes is taken away with a stroke,” the acute torture of 
the heart tom by such a separation, is neither to be 
told nor imagined. The poor, again, are inured to 
suffering, and pressed by hourly wants: they see no 
vista of pleasure or advantage opening to those they 
love, and have been much accustomed to look on the 
grave merely as a quiet harbour, where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and where the weary are at rest. 
But those whose sensibilities are refined by culture, 
while all the genuine* affections of the heart live in 
undiminished warmth and simplicity, and who are 
surrounded with all that wealth can procure, or taste 
select for the purjwses of enjoyment, must feel, more 
than others, a blow that not only excruciates the heart 
but darkens the fair face of creation, and makes all 
around them seem vapid and tasteless. I trust Mrs. 
Hope begins to see some tight through the cloud. I 
feel much more than common sympathy with her, 
from the recollection of my own sinful excesses under 
a similar visitation. • 

I do not know how to be so sorry as I ought for 
your parting with Shabden, and all yom* sheltering 
shades and blushing roses in Surrey. I think this will 
give us a greater chance of seeing you here; on which, 

VOL. II. N 
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I confess, my heart is so set, that it will be a serious 
disappointment if you do not come. I beg you will 
tell me very soon what you are to do next summer. 

That wonderful and brilliant antique, Henry Mac¬ 
kenzie, comes now and then to sit with me a while, 
and gratifies me exceedingly by the vigour and variety 
of his evergreen conversation. Booksellers are apt to 
send him their manuscripts, and purchase upon his 
opinion. I hear that there is a novel on the eve of 
publication, entitled “ Marriageit is an Edinburgh 
production, and that of a female pen; and it is not 
Mrs. Brunton’s.Remember me in all kind¬ 

ness to your sisters. Pray write soon, or I shall think 
you are tired of your much obliged, and truly attached 
' Anne Grant. 


Letter LXIX. 

TO MRS. OORMAN, SEY5I0UR STREET, BATH. 

-ir 1 Edinburgh, 24th April, 1818. 

My dear Mrs. Ixorman, 

The kind solicitude expressed in your last letter 
demanded, and should have had an immediate answer. 
I tell you, with much gratitude to the Giver of all 
good, that my daughter Moore is much better, indeed 
wants nothing of being well but to be less like a 
myrtle; that is to say, less susceptible of the chill 
blasts of our ungenial spring. I wish you knew Edin¬ 
burgh, and the Meadows and the Links, that you might 
be awake to the charms of that sweet cottage which I 
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have taken for my invalid and for Isabella, who watches 
over her sister like—if she were your daughter instead 
of mine, I should say like a guardian angel. But why 
should I say this to you, who know her not—and well 
known sho must be to have her modest excellence 
duly estimated.Now that you are satis¬ 

fied on tlio head of convalescence, you have some 
curiosity to learn what Links are. You must know, 
then, that most of our great towns are so fortunate 
as to have some piece of light, sandy ground in the 
vicinity, which produces only ftu’zc and broom, and 
becomes valuable from its very defects, affording al¬ 
ways a dry walk. The Links of Edinburgh are also 
the gymnasium of the city—^the place for boyish sports 
and manly exercises.—Here the loappinschaws were 
held of old; and here the good citizens pursue the 
flying ball, in the ancient mode of the golf.. On the 
south side of these llinks are the fi'ugal villas of the 
last race of the Edinbirngh citizens,—^the old castle of 
Merchiston, whore Lord Napier formed his logarithms, 
—the shaded modest dwelling where Robertson wrote 
his history,—another Very near it where Adam Smith 
composed the works that perpetuate his name; and 
several other (pxiet abodes, without any ornament but 
groups of ancient trees that surround them, that yet 
seem haunted by the illustrious shades of their former 
inhabitants. Beyond these, several gentlemen’s seats 
rise in prospect, and the Pentland Hills form a fine 
screen to the westward. I should add, to finish the 
picture, that the Pisgah of Edinburgh, Blackford 
Hill, from whence Marmion surveyed the Scotch 
army, is near the scene I have described. 

N 2 
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I do not know how I have been betrayed into this 
descriptive detail; but the pleasure I had m seeing 
my dear Moore settled in her garden-residence, all 
surrounded with bloom and fragrance, and sheltered 
from the surly east, has led me into it. I have always 
had such a liking to the Links and their environs, that 
I fain would make you like them too. 

Since my daughter has begun to recover I have 
resumed seeing my friends. A few days since, I 
went to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, with a Quaker 
lady from Durham, whose vigorous and well-cultured 
mind I greatly admire. My three fair Anglo-Saxons, 
Colonel Stewart of Garth, and a young American 
student, also accompanied me. We passed two hours 
there, astonished and delighted, I cannot tell you with 
what, only, genecally, to see the lamp of intellect so 
clearly illuminating minds in which it had so long 
slumbered in unconscious darkAcss. I asked a boy, 
by writing on his slate, “What is sympathy?” He 
instantly wrote under my question, “It is to be 
grievedly affected when another suffers.” But I must 
not follow out all my discoveries and sensations among 
these happy creatures, luxuriating in the new world of 
ideas to which they have been so lately admitted. 

Yestenlay I fulfilled an engagement to dine at Di\ 
Brewster’s,* who is one of our first characters as a 
Christian philosopher and a modest author, and is 
married to a daughter of our old neighbour at Lag- 
gan, Maepherson, the translator of Ossian: they are a 
young and very estimable pair. There I met, as might 

• Now Sir David Brewster, Principal of the University of St. 
Andrew’s. 
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be expected, a select party of the worthy and the 
literary, of which, I think. Professor Jameson is the 
only one you have heard of. 

Pray write when you receive tliis. I long to heai- 
of your health and proceedings; and there is some 
merit in that in this whirlpool, which, however, I 
trust will never swallow up the affections of your 
fatigued but faithful friend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXX. 

TO OKOUOE THOMSON, ESQ., EDINBURGH. 

r, Princes Street, 22d June, 1818. 

Deal- bir, • 

Many thanks for your Third Volume of Scottish 
music,—^valuable to file vocal choir, for all its jioetical 
and musical merits, and to me pre-eminently so, as 
possessing, besides all these claims, the superadded one 
of being mi additional token of your regard. I am 
glad to see that it is not unworthy of its predecessors, 
having, indeed, as much of the weighty bullion of 
Burns, as would be sufficient to redeem inferior metal, 
if such had been much more below the standard. 
But all the rest arc very respectable. Miss Baillic 
is all hci’self; “Walter, the Matchless,” almost all 
himself; and the Ettrick Shepherd has really out¬ 
done all his usu.al outdoings. He has quite inhaled 
the spirit of the old “ Highland Laddie,” and emu¬ 
lated successfully the vigoiu", ease, strong national 
feeling, and odd mixture of the ludicrous, with high- 
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toned scorn, that distiuguisli the “ Auld Crookie 
Den.” I am delighted to see you have restored 
“ Mary Morison” to her ori^nal state. She had 
done nothing to deserve banishment, and to expel 
her name would have been unpardonable fastidious¬ 
ness. Your “ Beggars’ Cantata” may serve as an 
antidote to the English poor laws. Wlio would abro¬ 
gate beggary, when beggars can bo so happy and so' 
gay, miless it were out of envy of their superior en¬ 
joyments ! 

I am just retmrncd from beautifrd Aberdour, where 
I have spent four pleasant <lays with my old friends, 
the Miss Lewis’s. I go to-morrow to Loch Katrine, 
and wish with all my heart you were with us, as a 
squii'o of dames, to complete your recoveiy^. I am 
glad to see iny Johnny” make such a respectable 
Hallowe’en appearance in your volume. I am sony 
your gentleness forbade me to curse ” a little more 
when I was bewailing myself in Glencoe; I should 
have had more spirit and interest by being more vin¬ 
dictive. I shall recommend you to the spirits of 
Ellen Douglas and Eoderic Dim, whom I shall pos¬ 
sibly meet among their old haunts, or rathei-, that 
of Allan Bane, whose harp you have touched with so 
much pathos. You spring up in imexpccted beauty, 
like the autumnal crocus; like that, I hope you will 
prove a perennial, though not a siunmer flower. De- 
spaiiing of saying iuiything equally ju’etty wth this 
compliment, 1 shall stoj) while 1 am well, leaving 
my best wishes for Mrs. Thomson. I am, dear sir, 
youra, with much reg-ard, 


Anne ({rant. 
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TO MBS. SMITH. 


My deal- Friend, 

We have been here anxious for your anxiety since 
civic honoui-s have become somewhat perilous. If 
matters go on as they have done, my friend William,* 
in addition to Ids gold chain, will require to borrow 
the golden helmet of Mambrino, or procure some such 
substitute as that used by the inimitable Knight of 
La Mancha. Believe me that I should not speak 
with such levity of the existing disorders, if I thought 
the “ whole head was sick, and the »vliolc heart hunt.” 
Far from distrusting that good Providence that has 
so peculiarly protected and blessed the land we live 
in, I think this discharge of peccant humours likely 
to ])rovo salutai-y. Pcolde that hovered between two 
opinions, and in fact did not well know what they 
would be at, will take the alarm, and be glad to quit 
the ranks of blasphemy and sedition; and all the 
good and wise, though inferior in number, are inva¬ 
riably, on such occasions, held together by a bond of 
imion that makes them sujxjrior in strength to the 
disunited bands of popular frenzy, headed by dema¬ 
gogues hateful and hating one another. How have I 
been betrayed into this ettliiig at public spirit 'i 


* Mr. William Smith, son of Mr. Smith of Jordunhill, was thi*ii 
one of the Magistrates of Glasgow, which had been disturbed by 
disafTectiou among the lower classes. 
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You w/)uld know what I think of Peter’s Letters ? 
I answer in a veiy low whisper—^not much. The 
broad personality is coarse, even where it is laudatory; 
no one very deserving of «praise cares to be held up to 
the public eye like a picture on sale by an auctioneer: 
it is not the style of oxu: country, and is a bad style in 
itself. So much for its tendency. Then, if you speak 
of it as a composition, it has no keeping, no chastity 
of taste, and is, in a high degree, florid and verbose. 
Eduiburgh Castle, for instance, and the Calton Hill, 
are, in description, so very like the Palace of Aladdin, 
or like some gorgeous work of genii, that a young 
and warm imagination, taking all this for gi’anted, 
must feel much disapjwintcd on seeing the respectable 
I’eality. Some depth of thought and acuteness appears 
now and then, likp the weights at the tail of a paper 
kite, but not enough to balance the levity of the whole. 
With all ’this, the genius which tlte writei's possess, in 
no coiimioii degree, is obvious through the whole book: 
but it is genius misapplied, and running riot beyond 
all the bounds of good taste and sober thinking. Wo 
are all lunuscd, and so we should be if we lived in a 
street where those slaves of the lamp had the power of 
rendering the walls so transpai'ont that we coidd see 
everything going on at our neighboui's’ firesides. But 
ought we to be so pleased ? 

You ask me of Crabbe’s Tales of the Htdl. What 
shall I say of his merits, when I begin by confessing 
that his very faults delight me? All Ids quaintness, his 
elaborate minuteness, and his oddities of style, come to 
my sight like the moles and freckles in a dear friend’s 
face, which 1 should bo sorry to see removed. I seem 
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to know his dramatis personm intimately. How charm¬ 
ing, yet how wounding, the sisters Lucy and Jane ! 
Wliat ease, and grace, and interest in Bichard’s detail 
of his childish feelings, and the incidents of aftcr-lifo ; 
and then the old bachelor, whose dog was so angry 
that he would not shoot, is inimitable. I have not 
read the second volume, and perused the first veiy 
hastily; but I look for much pleasure in reading it all 
Icisui'ely. I could tell you a great deal about Crabbo’s 
very self, if I had time, and you cared to hear. But 
I must now conclude; and, with afiectionatc regards 
to all, I am, as ever, your affectionate firiend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXI I! 

T?> MRS. OOltMAN. 

^ Edinbiirt^h, 27til July, 1818. 

My deal* Mi's. Uonnaii, 

I should have earlier acknowledged your last letter, 
blit I have led such a vagrant life this suininer, and 
the summer itself has been so jioctically bright anti 
flowerj', that one only thought of cool shades, Kgeriaii 
gi’ots, and all maimer of places in which to lie indolent 
and fancifiil, and cool and tranijuil. 

I was with some of my family at the Peers’ election 
in Holyrood Palace last Friday. There was some¬ 
thing impressive in seeing the body of Scottish nobles 
assembled in that long resounding gallciy, where the 
shadows of so many monarchs seem looking on to wit¬ 
ness their proceedings. To hear them announced, anti 
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see them enter in succession, was something; and the 
Abjuration Oath, that hard pill at which so many good 
Jacobite stomachs revolted, was what really amused 
me,—such a barrier against the poor dead Pretender, 
and half-alive Pope. The voting was very tedious, 
and this gi’eat I’oom excessively hot and crowded. 
One that had much discernment in faces and dresses, 
might be much amused; but for me, who have neithei', 
there was only a general notion that I never saw so 
many plain, iU-dressed lords, or so many beautiful and 
well-dressed ladies. 

Tour gifted countrywoman, Miss O’Neill, has been 
deUghting us all by her powers. I saw her play Mi's. 
Haller, which she did admirably. The house was 
much crowded, and the Arch-Critic sat behind me in 
the box,— 

“ Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting. 

Possess’d beyond the Mu^’s painting.” 

I never saw such an all-alive creature, or one whose 
feelings are so youthfully keen. Miss O’Neill lodges 
neiu' us, and, having known a little of Mary, she has 
called hero with her brother and sister. She is admir¬ 
able on the stage, and most resiicctablc at all times: 
the intelligent composiu'o and elegant simplicity of her 
manners please me exceedingly. 

Yesterday I came in fimn the comitry, where I had 
been with some of my oldest and most beloved friends 
—a worthy clei-gjinan and his excellent wife,*—well 
informed, all made of truth and kindness, and so pri¬ 
mitive that one is carried back a century, at least, in 


* Tho lit'u rciid Dr. and Mrs. Mall of Edinburgh. 
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their society. How I mourn over the few opportimities 
I have of being with tliose worthies, who love me truly, 
and seem to sit at the foot of Jacob’s ladder, and see 
angels ascending and descending. But I must drie 
my weird, ai»d give much of my tliminishing time to 
people that fill no place hi my heart, and merely care 
for me because they think it is the fashion in some 
other quarters to do so. 

I got this fi.’ank yesterday, and meant to rise very 
early in the morning and fill it; late at night, how- 
evci*, my son left a volume of the new Tales of my 
Landlord beside me, and gave me such an account of 
it, that I resolved to have an interview with Widter 
the Wonderful as soon as it was light. My attention 
was so chained that I read on in bed, till I was sum¬ 
moned to breakfiist; and now I am scribbling in all 
confusion and stiqiidity to overtake the post, being 
only able to say thul I have brought Moore into town 
much better,—trust I may say well,—and that I 
must defer the account of my travels, and of this be¬ 
witching Heart of Mid-Lothian, to my next. I trust 
you are now restoiod to the best external blessing ; at 
any rate. Miss Catlieruie will still be good mough to 
write to your aftectionate and sincere 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter LXXIII. 

TO MRS. GORMAN. 

^ Edinburgh, 3d September, ISIS, 

My deal' Mrs. Ororman, 

I think if I were to give a name to this summer of 
surpassing beauty, I should call it the visionaiy, or, 
less elegantly, the dreaming summer. Moore and 
Isabella had a pretty lodging, less than two miles 
from town : her very slow recovery kept me in a sort 
of restless anxiety, for which I found the best remedy 
in seeing her often, and musing and wandering among 
the blooming shades and warbling birds around her 
dwelling, where beauty and melody seemed exalted by 
the genial season. Then 1 had to make several little 
excursions to Stirling, Loch Katrine, &c., with my 
Anglo-Saxon inmates, Miss Nortli and Miss Stanger, 
who, to do them justice, have not an atom of cockney 
about them; and they have such a keen relish for 
everything fine and wildly grand in Scottish scenery, 
and enter so fully into my admiration of ancient castles 
and old cathedrals, that I have a pleasure in matroniz- 
ing them. 

Liist year, when I was with the Ruckers at Dun- 
lermlinc, there was so much rain that I saw notliing 
that I wished to see there : I was therefore resolved 
to see it again. It lies in the kingdom of Fife; and 
in very old times it was a royal residence, having the 
Castle of Ravenshaugh, in which Rosabelle was en¬ 
treated to rest, in close vicinity, as also the fine old 
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monastery of Culross. The drive from Edinburgh 
to Queensferry was delightful, the day fine, and the 
Firth, with its islands, sea-fowl, and seals swimming 
about, was quite pictmxjsque,—not that the islands 
swam, though they looked a little like it. After 
crossing the ferry we proceeded a few miles farther, 
when the bounds of Dunfermline opened upon us, all 
varied with swells of undulating surface planted and 
divided, rich in culture, and every way evidencing a 
seat of ancient and early civilization. We arrived 
about two, ordered dinner at the inn, took very little 
note of the town, though pretty large and very popu¬ 
lous, but went, in the first place, to visit the tomb 
of that most real and most royal hero, Eobert Bruce. 
We bent with due reverence to this illustrious shade, 
.and then proceeded to a shrine more pure and not 
less noble,—^when I say more pure, I mean unstained 
by bloody trophies,—that of a true and royal saint, 
Margaret, Queen of Malcolm Canmoi’c,—a perfccT 
mo<lel of every female, saintly, and queenly virtue, 
and the most eminent blue-stocking upon record. To 
her son it might truly be said,— 

“ Thy mother, 

Oftencr upon her knees than on herteet, 

Died every day she lived}” 

and her learning was equal to her piety, and her 
wisdom and benevolence above all. I am sorry and 
ashamed to tell you tliat gooil Kin^ Malcolm Can- 
more, flying early before the face of the tyrant Mac¬ 
beth, and living in constant anxiety till his return, 
somehow neglected his alphabet; yet he was a sovc*- 
reign of great comrage and ability, and could do 
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eveiything but read. His Queen read much to him ; 
and through her eyes he saw the light of wisdom, 
which charmed him so much that he used to kiss her 
books with great devotion. Wliat example I . . . 
You find by this time that there is in me a good deal 
of tlie spirit of an antiquary; had I been a Boman 
Catholic, I should have been a great pilgrim. There 
is still extant a very thick marble stone which covers 
the remains of this good Queen; it was covered over 
before the rage of reformation destroyed the Abbey. 

“ Long upon her tomb has beat 
The winter’s storm, the summer’s heat, 

The driving snow, the drenching rain, 

Alas! they have not bent in vain,” 

for the epitaph is effaced, but the places smik for lights 
at the four comers are still visible. The church re¬ 
mains, but is so old, so very old, yet still used as a 
place of worship. 

People must dine though towers should topple on 
their warden’s head; and after we had refreshed our¬ 
selves in this very common way, we went to shelter in 
the shades of Plttencricffj interesting to all from its 
sylvan graces. This was the royal domain, and the 
ruins of the palace of “ Dunfermline Grey ” are shel¬ 
tered under its venerable shades. Many fine lofty 
arches still remain, and the low vaults (once offices 
and wTne-cellai*s), still entire, show the strength and 
dignity of the building. I was not a little proud, 
when I saw the date 1105, that so stately a fabric 
should have existed so early in this country. After 
leaving Dunfermline we passed through the very an¬ 
cient borough of Inverkeithing, whose respectable 
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ugliness impressed me like the wrinkles of a grand¬ 
mother, producing veneration without disgust; and 
we then arrived at the less considerable and less ugly 
town of Aberdour, graced with environs on which the 
eye loves to pause and the memoiy to rest. Here, 
when we had walked an hour and drunk tea, two 
youths appeared on the beach with a boat, whom we 
found to be my son and a friend of his, come over for 
us. Twilight grey forbade us to linger, and we em¬ 
barked on a sea whose gentle undulation looked like 
animated peace; and my fellow-travellers, seeing the 
moon rise broad and bright over the water, were 
transported as if they had never seen a full moon 
before ; and such a gay voyage was never seen ; it 
was five miles to Newhaven, and they wished it ten. 
I felt the influence of reflected ergoyment: must I 
own that that is all of this nature that remains to me f 
But I thank the Atfthor of all goodness that even this 
remains, and that I am surrounded with those who 
daily call forth those sympathies. 

You will probably see my fiicnds the Ruckers in 
the course of their Irish tour. You will be pleased 
with Mrs. Rucker at once ; she is sincere, aftcctionatc, 
pious, natmral, and warm-hearted. He is the soul of 
philanthropy, tmcultivated, but with the finest feel¬ 
ings, the tenderest heart,, and child-like innocence. 
Adieu, dear Mrs. Gorman; and with kind regards to 
Catherine, I am, faithfully and sincerely yours, 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter LXXIV. 

TO MRS. SMITH. 

, Edinburgh, 18th November, 1818. 

My dear Friend, 

Your letter came just in time to remove a fit of 
jealousy. I had no objection to be postponed for the 
measles, but much fiirther I did not wish to be delayed: 
I never forget, and never like to be forgotten. We 
are all weD, and Moore nearly so; she hears often 
from Miss Glassell, whose letters from abroad are very 
amusing, but, in substance, I think, much like those 
you receive, though the same objects may be more 
forcibly portrayed, in her energetic, though careless, 
language. It is in that negligence of order and pre¬ 
cision that much of the merit of her epistolary style 
consists; not that careless rapidity in itself constitutes 
merit, but that it prevents certain demerits that dis¬ 
tort or flatten the style of those who would bo thought 
fine writers. Her fluency is not merely that of words; 
it is that of a fervid mind kindled by powerful emotion, 
that speaks more to relieve itself than to inform, far 
less dazzle others: in short, it is unstudied, and origi¬ 
nal, amply compensating for the want of that elegance 
which is now Become too cheap for admiration. 

I condole with you on tke loss of your worthy 
pastor, Dr. Balfour,* who will scarcely meet with an 
adequate successor,—mean his people muU not. I 


One of the Ministers of the High Church, Glasgow. 
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admired his natural eloquence, and most completely 
acquiesced in the soundness of his doctrine. Your 
scruples in detaching yourself, in the duties of public 
worehip, from your family, snust hare been to your 
feeling mind of much weight, and, I am sure, un- 
inixed with any lower motive. But I think you are 
well aware that I do not extend this indulgence of 
opinion to all females who choose a separate path, 
my observation of life having warranted me in the 
opinion, that a love of distinction and conse<iuence, 
among a certain set, has more to do with it than the 
subjects of this censure of nunc are at all aware of. 
Nothing can be further from applying to you, who 
are diffident to a fault; but yon may obseiwe, that 
most people who separate from then’ family in this 
manner, are of the tribe distiuguishotl for self-opinion; 
and that when once they do set iqi a standaixl of 
purer doctrine and Stricter practice, their charity and 
good-will become very much limited to those who hear 
'the same preacher, and very much iilienatcd from the 
friends of early life. I speak in some bitterness of 
spirit at present, from strong anxiety on account of 
an excellent, but iiisli and impetuous person, who, I 
am much afraid, is about to take a step of this kind, 
w'hich, I know, will occasion, not vexation merely, 
but much grief in her own family. When people of 
sense and steadiness take such a step, from the very 
best motives, it is too apt to afford a sanction to those 
who are not aware of the fickleness and feebleness of 
their own minds, but think, as the unhappy student 
said the other day of Sir Samuel Romilly, that what 
such a one did cannot be wrong. I have not leisure 
VOE. II. o 
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to explain myself, and fear that, for want of that 
leisure, I may have offended or given you pain, for 
which I should be very sony. 

Tlie hasty scrawling ef this letter has forced me to 
postpone some clamant duties which I owe to friends 
that I am neglecting, and to unanswered letters, that 
reproach me in eloquent silence. Death, always pre¬ 
sent to my secret thoughts, though little improving 
their tenor, is ever knocking at my door in the notices 
of younger children of sin and sorrow suddenly sum¬ 
moned away; and yet I am idly busy and vainly 
concerned about things that are the mere playthings 
of reason, and perhaps woi’se, taken in a more serious 
view. Must it ever be thus, or shall I put off this 
interest in the things of time before I am called to 
put off mortality.? It is an awful question. I have 
been discussing it with Mrs. Henry Erskine, and find 
her views of the subject what I Should wish to be my 
own. Adieu, my deal- fi-iend, ever your affectionate 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXV. 

TO MRS. GRANT, f.ATE OK DUTllII.. 

, .r I Edinburgh, 12th January, 1819. 

My dear Madam, 

I can no longer delay offering to you my sincere 
condolence on the misfortune in which you and yours 
have too amply shared, firom the burning of your house 
at Auchterblair;—call it yours, from the deep and 
near concern you have in all its inhabitants. I long 
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to hear how you have home this calamily,—mean, 
how your health may have been affected by it; for I 
should not suppose, if that were unimpaired by the 
shock, that your mind would'sink under any incident 
the effects of which may be repaired. Those irre¬ 
parable losses, the sense of which cannot depart while 
the spirit is shrouded in the veil of mortality, subdue, 
the mind to a comparative indifference to mere worldly 
losses, only as far as oim sympathy for others is con¬ 
cerned. The notice in the newspapers, the only chan¬ 
nel from wliicli wc derived inlbrmation, was very 
genei'al, only addmg the consolatory circtunstances 
that no lives were lost, and that the house was in¬ 
sured. I cannot say how much I was struck by the 
accoimt of this event. Had it happened in any part 
of the low country, whatever might Ise my concern for 
the inhabitants, I should have been less shocked by 
the intelligence. How to accoimt tor the difference I 
know not; but it somehow happens that a fire so fatal 
as the one fi’om which yoiu’ family have suffered, is of 
rare occurrence in the Highlands; and considering 
the materials of the buildings, and the unconquerable 
fearlessness of the servants about tire and light, one 
should expect fires to be there more frequent than in 
any other place. 

I have nothing to toll you from this place that I can 
expect to interest you under the present circumstances. 
That correspondence of mind which arises from a com¬ 
mon acquaintance scarcely exists between us at this 
distance; and I live in too much ignorance of what 
you read, or whom you care for, to choose the topics 
most likely to amuse you, though I should be ven- 

o 2 
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willing to divert your attention a little from tins im¬ 
mediate view of the pcrjdexing inconvenience and 
total interruption of ordinary pursuits, which must for 
sometime succeed such*a painftd occurrence as you 
have met with. 

Our thoughts, and indeed those of the Edinburgh 
public in general, have been much engrossed of late, 
by one of those irreparable privations to which I have 
alluded. The death of Mm. Bnmton, the authoress 
of Self-Control, and Discipline, under circumstances 
most aggravating to those nearly concerned, and 
painfiil to the feelings of her numerous friends and 
admirers, has produced a deep and universal sensa¬ 
tion. Her chai’acter has been so ably and truly 
delineated in the jmblie prints, that nothing can be 
added to her praise by me, who knew and loved her 
much,* and would have lived in the most cordial inti¬ 
macy with her had circumstances a<lraittcd; but her 
spending the summer in the country seven miles off, 
and in winter our inhabiting the extreme oj>positc 
parts of the town, prevented our meeting as often as 
we wished. We did meet, however, as often as we 
could at home, and frequently in third places. One 
consolation I have, which does not seem to be taken 
into account by others; it is looking back on the 
peculiar and very superior degree of happiness which 
she enjoyed here, resulting ftx)m a clear conscience, 
and a life spent in the active and unwearied exercise 
of beneficence,—a cordial and vital piety that was too 
much a part of herself to be worn outwardly in the 
way of display; a vigorous and powerful mind, above 
disguise or littleness of any kind; a constant, unvaried 
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cbeei’fiiliiess, not the result of mere animal spirits, but 
of true wisdom and content; an excellent husband, 
loving and beloved, and suflBciency for her modest 
wishes. I might add, that ‘she combined ndth the 
treasures of a cultivated intellect, the capacity for 
most judicious and regular* family management. 3he 
was not merely happy in what she possessed, but in 
what she had not: she had not the least shadow of 
pride that makes so many odious, nor of vanity which 
makes so many ridiculous, and worse than ridievdous; 
consequently, she had not a shade of pretence or 
affectation. 1 really never knew a person more per¬ 
fectly natiu’al in manner or language : judge how 
much .she must have been beloved. 

One privation she felt at first keenly, but very 
early brought her mind to submit fo it with clieerfiil 
resignation: it was the want of oflspring. After being 
nineteen years married this only wisli seemed to bo 
granted. Every one rejoiced, aivd many thought this 
was granted to her as a temporal reward for her 
generous and tender care for the forlorn and helpless 
children of other’s in various instancc;s. Why should 
I tell of our hopes and joys on this occasion ? After 
three days of great suftering she gave birth to a still¬ 
born child. She insisted on seeing it, held its hand, 
and said, “The feeling this hand has caused to rny 
heart will never leave it.” Shortly after, a relative 
came, and spoke tenderly of her loss: in her plain, 
strong way she said, “ There vras nothing so dear to 
me as my child, and I make my Saviour welcome to 
it.” After this she never mentioned it, and seemed 
to go on well for a few days, when she was attacked 
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with fever, which soon terminated fatally. I leave 
you to imagine, what I cannot describe,—the sorrow 
of her husband 1 

I must conclude, with my sincere sympathy and 
kindest wishes to your family, in wliich all mine join. 
I am, with much regard, dear madam, your old and 
sincere friend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXVl. 

TO MKS. <iOI{MAN. 

Edinburgh, 25th January, 1819. 

My dear Mrs. Gorman, 

There is a stumbling-block in my way, which I find 
often a great hindrance when I would write to any 
of my particular friends,—I mean my desire of mating 
a long letter. I had a number to answer, some of 
tliem from valuable correfspondent^’ijnd othei’s from 
poor souls who hoped that I might be myself, or make 
others useful to them. If you did but know how 
many orjihtui girls I have to seek employment and 
situations for! All these matters multiplied upon 
my hands for many weeks past;—and the necessary 
dinuig, the indispensable evening parties, the strangers 
that bring letters from friends,—all tliis turmoil is 
most adverse eitlicr to pciming forth the flowing heart,, 
or opening the door of that cage in which worldly 
prudence shuts up the ima^ation; though I like to 
do with that, what my daughter Moore does with her 
birds, let it out now and then to flutter unconfined. 
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If I were as good a gossip as Horace Walpole, I 
could tell you of such belles, such marriages, and such 
parties; but I do not possess his power of giving 
interest to the mere phantoilis of fashion, that would 
have passed away like summer flics, had they not been 
preser\'ed in his brilliant pages hke the same flies in 
amber. You may judge how little 1 am mistress of 
my time and actions, when I tell you that the only 
friend of my early days, who is within my reach, and 
who lives a few doors off, I have not been ai)lc all 
this winter to give half-an-hour to, once in the foi*t- 
night. You would wonder more if you knew who she 
is : no other than the Hon. Mrs. Henry Erskinc, 
the widow of that much admired, witty, and amiable 
man, avIio found in her uncommon talents, exalted, 
almost romantic virtues, and ever vfgilant affection,— 
a cure for the many disap))ointments wliich various 
trials and a defeated jiarty had inflicted on his dcclin- 
iiig years.* 


* Since the tirsT Edition of this work was published, the death 
of this admired Lady has taken place, at her house in Edinburgh, in 
•laniuiry 1845, in the eighty-eighth year of her age. An esteemed 
friend of Mrs. Erskine has just transmitted to the Editor the 
following extract of a letter written by Mrs. Grant to Mr. Geoige 
Thomson in 1805, on hearing from him that Mrs. Erskine (then 
Mrs. Trumbull) was about to bo married to the Honourable Ilenry 
Erskine, with a request that the extract might be inserted in the 
present Edition of this work, adding her opinion, “ that nothing 
could be more just and discriminating than Mrs. Grant’s observa¬ 
tions on the character of their mutual friend:”—“ I am charmed” 
(Mrs. G. writes,) “ with the match you toll me of. Such a con¬ 
junction of virtues and talents is calculated both to dazzle and 
delight. 1 never in ray life knew a person, possessed of such 
brilliant qualities os Mrs. Trumbull, nearly so much beloved. She 
is, in every sense, so disinterested, that, with ^ardlcss sincerity, 
and generous warmth, she suffers none of the ill effects that ^nc- 
rally result from such openness. ‘There is nothing to lie hid, in 
her transparent mind; her superiority wounds no one; and her 
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Mary and 1 went last night to a party at Miss Ha¬ 
milton’s ; and the rooms were soon filled with all that 
is most gay and fashionable in Edinburgh. Soon after 
arriving there, I was toM of the death of my much- 
loved pupil, Lady Elizabeth Boyle. I had no hope of 
her recovery, but tliought slie might hav'o lingered 
longer. From what I knew of her bodily and mental 
sufferings, I would not have said,—though 1 might 
with effect,— 

t. “ Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in tliis harsh world draw thy breath in pain.” 

But the time and place gave something like horror to 
the announcement. To see so many thoughtless crea¬ 
tures dancing, as all of us do, on the edge of danger, 
while she whose beauty had such a distinguished char¬ 
acter of powerfiil' and dignified mind, whose feelings 
were all honourable and virtuous, and whose heart 
was warm and true beyond most others, was thus nipt 


talents, various and versatile os they arc, are so little displayed, 
that they serve to throw a light around her, by which the virtues of 
her heart may bo more distinctly seen. Never had any one snd» 
condeseension to her inferiors, that is to everybody, for when 
did she meet her equals? No coquette was ever more solicitous to 
display her own beauty and wit than she was to draw attention to 
the same qualities in other people. When her family were in adver¬ 
sity, and that in a place remarkable fur purse-proud insolence, she 
met with the same respect as when in their happiest circumstances; 
and I venture to predict that she ivill rise uncnvied. 

“ Naturalists give us wonderful accounts of a flower, with a spiral 
stalk, which grows on the Rhine. When the river is at its lowest 
ebb, this flower is merely above the water; when it rises perhims six 
feet higher, the stalk entwists the plant, rises with it, and the flower, 
still buoyant, maintains its station. Now, Mrs. Trumbull is just 
such a flower. In the ebb of her fortunes, she looked over the tide 
with native superiority, and shed grace and dignity on the station she 
occupied. And now, in their flow, she will still rise above exhTiial 
circumstances, and adorn any station to which she may be called.”— 
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ill her bloom. I hurried Maiy away directly, lest slie 
should hear these tidings in a ball-room. Judge what 
a house of mourning this is to-day. 

I cannot think of entering upon any new theme 
after this sad one. I hope soon to have the pleasure 
of hearing from you. Meantime, believe me, sincerely 
}uid faithfully yours, 

Annk Grant. 


LE'rrER LXXVll. 

TO MRS. SMITH. 

,, , . , Edinburgh, 2d Mitrcb, 1819. 

My dear h nend, 

1 had a mere gliinjise of your scfti William, whose 
civic wreath, I should think, stands rather in the way 
of his .social pleasiu’es, when it limits him so much in 
time. But he is, I am told, becoming a very influen¬ 
tial peinonage, and will be rewarded both in general 
popularity and self-approbation. 

You should congratulate me on a severe cold, which 
has procured me a week’s desirable (luiet. Yesterday 
I was obliged, in a manner to dine out; that is, I 
thought my.solf obliged to dine with Afr. Pillans, avIio, 
you know, presides most respectably over the High 
School here, never having had it in my power to 
accept an invitation there before. This was the less 
convenient, as I had asked a few friends to come here 
in the evening. I met a veiy desirable society at din¬ 
ner,—Sir Harry Moncreiff, Miss Moncreiff| his daugh¬ 
ter, Mr. Andrew' Thomson of St. George’s Church, 
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Mr. Thomson, minister of Duddingstone, om* own 
Mackays, and the parents and brother of the late 
amiable and much lamented Francis Homer, besides 
two or three nameless youths, and a most atlmirable 
American, Mr Preston,* who, if he lives, will, I think, 
be heard of as an ornament of that great continent. 
His society has aiforded us idl great pleasure this 
winter: such light of mind—such perfect good nature 
—such a flow of native eloquence, without a shadow 
of false decoration or false taste! I admire him as 
much for what he is not, sis for what he is. 

I was obliged to leave this most desii’ablc jisirty by 
nine, and found my people sit home assembled. 1 
could scarcely, after the w.nste of the day, funiish 
spirits to entertain my guests; but “ Music held the 
whole in jxirfect peace,” as Thomson says of his golden 
age. O how often I say to myself in the evening, 
“Thus passes the day, deceitful, vain, and void.” 
How soon they will all be past, and how terrible is 
the account to be made up, when the thunder from 
without answers to the whispem from within ! 

Poor Lady E. Bgyle! How much have I lieaid, 
and how much have I to tel) you, of her closing 
scene. Her sister. Lady Isabella, that epitome of 
gentle woi’th and humble piety, sat some hours with 
us, and told us the minutest pailiculars ivith such 
vivid I'eality. Adieu, dear friend. I am, yours un¬ 
changeably, 

Anne Grant. 


* W. C. I’rpstoii, Esq., now onu of the senators fiir South Carolinu, 
and a distinguished speaker in the Congress of the United States of 
Ameriea.—(1840.) 
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TO MKS. BKOWiV, ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 

Edinburgh, 7th May, 1819. 

My clesir Mrs. ISrowu, 

'We have been told, by the highest authority, that 
in the latter days jiien shall run to and fro through 
the eartli, tind knowledge shall be increased. I think, 
its tar .IS this prediction leads us, the latter days must 
be drawing near; for no creature .seems to be .station¬ 
ary, with the exception of yoiu'self and a very few 
others. People go to London as wo would have gone 
to Rutlicrglen, and cross the strait between Clalais 
and Dover as we should*have doile (Jueensfcn'y in 
oiu’ meinoralde journey to Perth, to which 1 .still look 
back with intei’est, through the vista of a busy and 
oventtiil life. Strange occuiTenccs, and, above idl, 
strange maiTiagcs are produced by this universal mi¬ 
gration. I am going to tell you of a most romantic 
marriage going to take ])lace, where the parties are 
the most unromantic imaginable; for 1 do not con¬ 
sider the hero of my tale as romantic, bccavuse his 
hgpc is of a better w'orld, and his ambition to win 
souls to Christ. One might almost as svell call St. 
Paul romantic; and I dare say the Jews did so, if 
their language afforded an equivalent phrase. My 
hero, then, is the Sidtan Katti-Glierri, a native of 
Caucasus, and a convert from the Mahometan to the 
Christian faith ; a most admirable person in all re¬ 
spects, om’ visitor and, I hojie I may add, friend. 
He carries mth him a young lady from Edinburgh, 
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to share the scepti'e of the Crimea. I wish I could 
tell you particulars about this most amiable fair one : 
that she is pious I take for granted, otherwise she 
would nut be his choicct. It is prudent in him to 
connect liimsolf with tliis country, and carry a com¬ 
panion with him who will enter into his views and 
pursuits with cordial sympathy. Our Sultan goes in 
June, and takes with him two missionaries and their 
families. 

1 thank you tor the volume of Dr. Chalmers’ Ser¬ 
mons. TVy if you ciui discover in which of them I 
trace a painful and too resembling portrait of myself. 
That soothing syren-song of applause, merely due to 
qualities that please without profiting our fellow-crea¬ 
tures, is certainly a dangerous, and often fatal soporific 
to the conscience.* But I vi411 avoid another danger— 
that of telling my fellow-creatuiv, who cannot help 
me, of remorse wliich can only be safely or jrroperly 
laid open to the Power whose blessing'can alone give 
it wholesome efficacy. My admiration—will it be 
thought presumption to add approbation ?—is not dimi¬ 
nished by quietly reading those discourses, which I felt 
so impressive while aided by the energy witli wliich 
they were delivered. The volume is now in the hands 
of a humble Christian, under deep affliction, who w ill, 
1 doubt not, find comfort where other’s find a stum- 

blmg-block. It is Miss P-who sent for them : she 

is the sister of that most excellent and amiable per¬ 
son, Ml’S. J. F., of whose death, of an hom’’s illness, I 
wrote to yoiu sister. Mrs. F., with all the disadvan¬ 
tages, I may call them, of youth, beauty, talent, liigh 
worldly prosperity, and an education in India, where 
her father held a high station,—in spite, I say, of all 
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these encumbering hindrances, she early chose the 
better part; the stamp of Cliristianity appeared upon 
her conduct and manners in singular meekuess and 
gentleness : and she had the happiness of bringing her 
husband over entirely to her owi way of thinking. 
Though much ovenvhelmed at first, he now bears the 
greatest of possible privations, with the subdued resig¬ 
nation of one acknowledging the Power and Goodness 
that has early called away, to endless felicity, what 
was dearest to him on earth. 

• Wo have been like to lose Walter Scott,—a loss I 
cannot think of without fear and pain. A life so spot¬ 
less, a 110011 so kind, a temjier so unclondcd, and a 
mind before which fame and fortune have vainly 
spread their enchantments, would, if mnoved fi’oiii 
among us, make a blank in the objects of our national 
pride and jileasurc not to be suiiplied. T have just 
room for my kindest remembrances to Robert, and 
am always, your gratefully attached ft’iend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXIX. 


TO MR. JflUN IIENSINO, ARTIST, LONDON. 

. Edinburgh, 8th May, 1819. 

Dear rlcniung, 

You will receive this from your brother, and would 
have heard fixim me sooner, but that I have been ill 
with an influenza, from which I am but jiLst recover¬ 
ing. I leave iny son to express his gratitude for your 
elegant present, the models from the Elgin marbles: 
1 have only to express my satisfaction at finding that 
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your ingenious industry is likely to open to you the 
path to hidcpendence. 

I hope your son will never give you cause to repent 
preferring his safety and spiritual welfare to the 
advantageous prospect that was opened to him in 
sharing the travels of a nobleman, and having all the 
glories of ancient art laid open to him. Though no 
worse consequence had followed, he might have ac¬ 
quired tastes and habits adverse to that fhigal sim¬ 
plicity which, to a self-dependent person, struggling 
through life, is the basis of virtue and content. 

I am much pleased \vith the modest sedateness of 
3 'our brothei’’s countenance and manners. I think he 
will prove one of those calm industrious Scotchmen 
who quietly and prudently make their way better, 
perhaps, in the long run, than those who set out mth 
much greater advantages, coimtcracted by habits of 
indulgence. I think he Avill not be so sanguine or so 
sensitive as yourself. “ Slow rises worth by poverty 
depressed,” says the sage of Litchfield ; yet in the 
long run it generally does rise; and prosperity is not 
the less relished for having been conquered by stub¬ 
born perseverance. 

You see what compliments Jeffrey pays you in the 
last E»linburgh Keview but one: I really think he 
only reviewed that silly publication to give him an 
opportunity of talking of you wliile on the subject of 
the arts.* I should be glad to know how you mean 

• “ Mr. Henning, a native of this country, who unites to the 
justest taste and the greatest powers of execution a dcOTec of 
general knowledge almost unexampled in his profession, has finished 
the most perfect models of a great part of the frieze [of the Temple 
of Minerva], and is going on with his work. Whoever is desirous 
of possessing a perwt miniature of this great piece of sculpture. 
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to dispose of your other boys: John’s fate, I know, 
inherent genius has decided 5 Joseph iised to interest 
me much; and of his progress I should be glad to 
hear. I can only add, that I am, with sincere regard, 
your steady, though unflattering friend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXX. 


TO MBS. GORMAN, KILMOKE, IRELAND. 


1 ■%r Edinburgh, 24th May, 1819. 

Aly dear Mrs. Gorman, ^ 

I received your letter with the warmest sensibility 
to all its kindness. You Avill wonder at the shape my 
gratitude has taken: my silence wiK meant to spare 
you the pain of knowing that I suffered much i^aiii, 
succeeded by great fbar and anxiety, since I had that 
kind letter. My dear Mooi’e was just getting better 
of that feverish and rheumatic disorder which had so 
long made her a prisoner, and was preparing to go out 
for the first time since autumn, and busied in making 
uj» a chess for that pui"posc, when, upon retmiiing 
from church, I found her extremely ill with this same 
influenza. To tell yom of lier conscejuent weakness, 
and my consequent misery, would be merely a renewal 
of unavailing sorrows. Suffice it that, with deep gra- 


may thus bo furnished with it by means of Mr. Henning’s casts. 
The retirement natural to modest genius, and the obscurity too often 
the lot of unprotected strangers, have hitherto kept this most deserv¬ 
ing artist from reaping the rewards which he might have expected 
under more favourable circumstances; but wo shall bo greatly sur¬ 
prised if the discriminating taste and liberality of the metropolis 
does not make him amends tor the neglect he has hitherto experi¬ 
enced, os soon as his admirable models of the Elgin Marbles arc 
known."— JSdinhurgh Jieview, Sept 1818. 
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titude to Him who afflicts not willingly the children 
of the dust, I can now say that she is recovering fast, 
I trust; and am told by her medical attendant that 
thk attack may probably carry off the remains of her 
fonncr lingering Ulness. 

I will now send a secret over the Channel, which I 
keep from every one here, for reasons that you will 
presently well understand. Here is an elegant-tninded, 
well born, well educated, and well principled Episco¬ 
pal clergyman, w'hoin yon ^ould with all* your 
heail;, if you knew liim, and will pity with all your 
soul, though you know him not, when I tell you that, 
with much refinement, and the habits of superior 
society^ he has eight childron to support, with a very 
excellent wife, on a very limited mcome. Her very 
feeble body confapus a mind most energetic, most origi¬ 
nal; her firmness, and contenipt for potty luxuries, 
and the tight rein wduch she keeps on a temper natur¬ 
ally liberal and compassionate in a high degree, raise 
her in my eyes to the rank of" a heroine, whose noble 
self-government and singular exertion is not the less 
respectable for being confined to the sphere of domes¬ 
tic usefulness. She who lays doAvn the book which 
w'ould be, to her elastic and discerning mind, a source 
of pure plea.sure, to take up the long darning-needle 
and mend or make incessantly, deserves to wear the 
greenest wreath—^if such a wreath there be—allotted 
to generous self-denial. Well, but to the point: they 
have an excellent house, and while they* found it com¬ 
patible to receive company, they were visited by the 
first society in town, both in regard to rank and mind: 
they had then three or foiu youths from England, 
the sons of noblemen, or persons of great fortune, who 
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attended college, and shared the advantages of their 
host’s superintendence, and of the best society imagin¬ 
able, in those attic evenings wliich I had often much 
pleasure in sharing. Now, the size of their fast-grow¬ 
ing family precludes this source of emolument, while 
it is thus become more necessary than ever. Perhaps 
you know, but more likely you do not, that two 
monthly magazines appear in Edinbiu'gh, as tlie 
squires and precursors of those two formidable knights 
who, four time^a year, break a lance with each other, 
in the shajre of the Edinburgh and London Quarterly 
Reviews. Constable, having quarrelled with the edi¬ 
tor of his magazine, has engaged our friend of the 
chapel as editor. Now it so happens, that of those 
rival magazines, that of Blackwood (the squire of the 
Quarterly Review) not only abounds in attic salt, but 
in that pungent pepper by mortals styled personality. 
It is supported by a ilub of young wits, many of whom 
arc well known to me; who, I hope, in some measure 
fear God, but certainly do not regard man. Four 
thousand of this cruelly witty magazine are sold in a 
month, at which I do in wonderment abound, as a 
great many are sold in London, and possibly in Dub¬ 
lin, where I should suppose our localities would be little 
understood,—and certainly notliing can be more local. 
Now this friend, above said, begged earnestly for a 
little assistance from me to enliven the rival magazine, 
of which he has as yet only eflited two numbers. I 
cannot, or will not contribute much after he is fully 
afloat; and the Blac;kwoodians would caricature me if 
they'knew that I forsook (as they would suppose) the 
standarrl of true toryism. That I never will: but this 
VOL. II. P 
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little aid, not by any means political, bestowed, with¬ 
out fee or reward, on a truly good man straggling 
with difficulties such as I have painfiilly experienced, 
I shall class with the few good deeds that my narrow 
limits permit me to indulge in. I am this moment 
going to put on my veil and write a criticism, as my 
contribution to the next month. 

I wish you knew all about the people of the good 
town, that the gossip of it might amuse you. Did I 
ever tell you of that compound of wit and folly, the 

Earl of B-? IBs childless wife, for whose death 

he has been langmshing for years back, expired near 
a fortnight ago; he buried her with honest undissem¬ 
bled glee, and in two days made his proposals—at 
seventy-four, observe—to a veiy feir yoirng lady, his 
neighbour in the country, which she absolutely, nay 
scomfiiUy, rejected. 

The General Assembly of our bhurch is now sitting: 
I shall tell you of that, and many other interesting 
matters in my next. Meantime, have the goodness 
to acknowledge this; and to believe that I am, very 
much yom«, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXXI. 


TO A FRIENn IN AMERICA. 


My dear Mias Edinburgh, 24th June, 1819. 

I received your letter, and am much flattered by 
retaining so lively a place in your remembrance. I 
should have all your sympathy if you knew how my 
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spirits have been depressed of late by domestic afflic¬ 
tion. My dear Moore, my youngest daughter, so 
particularly my friend and companion, has for two 
successive winters been confined by slow remitting 
fevers, with a rheumatic tendency that remains after 
they are past. She begins now to recover; but you 
may believe her continued illness has engrossed my 
time and thoughts not a little. Mary is housekeeper, 
and Isabella, as well as she, must necessarily give 
much time to four young ladies, very pleasant inmates, 
who live in the house; and I daily read to Moore 
during her illness, for she was never too ill to converse 
or to hear reading. Her pious and powerful mind 
has been wonderfully supported during this illness; 
she has never been dispirited—^never incapable of be¬ 
ing amused and interested. 

The American character has been much raised 
among our literary ‘people here, by a constellation of 
persons of brilh'ant talents and polished manners, by 
whom we were dazzled and delighted last winter. A 
Mr. Preston from Virginia, and his fiiend from Caro¬ 
lina, whose name I cannot spell, for it is French, 
Mr. Ticknor, and Mr. Cogswell, were the most dis¬ 
tinguished representatives of yoixr new world. A 
handsome and high-bred Mr. Balston from Philadel¬ 
phia, whose mind seemed equal to his other attractions, 
left also a very favourable impression of transatlantic 
accomplishments. These were all very agreeable per¬ 
sons—^Mr. Ticknor pre-eminently so; and I can assure 
you ample justice was done to their merits here. 

They had to me, however, one fault, the more 
marked for being the only one, apparently, detracting 

p 2 
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from much {icknowledged merit. You will not guess 
it, and others, perhaps, would not think it at all 
blameable. I mean a preference for France,—^for the 
European continent altogether, which provokes me, 
as, in the first place, unnatural, considering whence 
they derive their ancestry, their language, their reli¬ 
gion, and their laws—not to add that innate inherited 
love of liberty, that has made them, and still keeps 
them, a free people. 1 knew a gentleman who assert¬ 
ed that good people were never agreeable, at least by 
no means so agreeable as |)ersons of doubtful morals, 
who merely hold their place in society by cultivating 
all the arts of pleasing and being most amusing, most 
obliging, and most attentive to those they.meet in 
company. The person who made this strange assei- 
tion defended it voiy plausibly, by saying, that persons 
wrapt up in conscious integrity were so well satisfied 
of deserving the good opinion and confidence of otheis, 
that they made no constant effort to obtain it; and 
tliat their thoughts were too much occupied with the 
duties they have to perform while here, and the awfiU 
responsibility that awaits them, to be at liberty to 
sport, like an insect on the breeze, in the atmosphere 
of gaiety and good humour. On the other hand, those 
who regard no futurity, who have no weight of impor¬ 
tant duties pressing on them, and no strong claim to 
deeply-founded esteem,—^whose all is in this world, 
and who find that little all depend on their raising a 
little tax of good will, by watching the inclinations 
and humoiu^iig the fancies of those they meet with; 
that people of this last description, possessing agree¬ 
able talents and polished manners, have certainly a 
greater chance to please strangers, who merely meet 
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them in society; and that these agrimem may be suo- 
cessfijJly cultivated, where the moral character is by 
no means pure, and totally without the support of 
religion, we all know. It is •thus, and thus only, that 
I can account for the preference your countrymen 
show to the French, who certainly, as a people, fall 
as far below us in moral worth as they exceed us 
in showy accomplishments and tlie art of pleasing. 
Perhaps I carry this too far; for, though these dis¬ 
tinguished countrymen of yours were not partial to 
Britain in general, they seemctl to like Edinburgh 
very much better than any other part of this countiy; 
and with that I ought to be satisfied. My great wish 
for Americans finishing their education here is merely 
from an idea that they would carry fi^m hence a 
higher tone of moral feeling; and what I have heard 
themselves say of the Gennan universities confirms 
me in that opinion. * 

I have insensibly rambled into a long discussion, 
which I did not in the least intend; but I cannot help 
feeling a kindly tie binding me to those whom 1 have 
been so long accustomed to consider as my nimse’s, if 
not my mother’s children. With aftectionate wishes 
towards all of your family who know of me, or care 
about me, I am, my dear madam, with cordial esteem, 
yours, very truly. 


Annk Grant. 
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Letter LXXXII. 


TO MK8. HOOK. 


Ormistun, East Lothian, 

, 16* July, 1819. 

My dear nend, 

I have lived in such a dream smce I wrote last, that 
all I can exactly remember of the state of om* corres¬ 
pondence is, that I did write to you since the long- 
hovering stroke descended on you,—^you know I mean 
in regard to your much-honoured parent.* I think I 
wrote to dear Eliza, who, of all others, most needs 
consolation ; tliough it is comfortable to think she 
knows well what are the true sources from which alone 
it can be effectualfy sought. 


I have not time to tell you of all my engagements 
in summer, and of the last spring; besides the daily 
duties that press upon me,—such amiable and such 
pleasant Irish, and (would yon think it?) such accom¬ 
plished Americans. Mr. Ticknor, one of the most 
amiable and polished of these last, fonned many friend¬ 
ships abroad, and was, in particular, intimate with that 
wonderful person, Madame do Stael, as also with the 
Duke and Duchess de Broglie, which latter—Madame 
do Stael’s daughter—conosponds frequently with him. 
He says that the Duke and Duchess are models of 
every domestic as well as every exalted virtue; that 
the Duchess excels where her mother was defective. 


* Sir Walter Earquliar, Bart., father of Mrs. Hook. He dieti 
36th March, 1819. 
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and possesses, in a great degree, the same talents, but 
with much diffidence and still more indolence; yet 
they were fondly attached to each other. Madame de 
Stael used to say, “ My daughter is me passive” Mr. 
T. says ho never knew a person possessed of such 
jierfect benevolence as Madame do Stael, or so ready 
in everything to consult the gratihcation of others in 
preference to her own, and that not merely of those 
she loved and admired: it was like dew that descends 
on weeds as well as flowers. Wliat a strange union 
of extremes in her character 1 and how highly have 
her talents, and the latter application of them, exalted 
her in the public opinion! Have you read her last 
work f * I have begun but not flnished it. At first 
I did not take much to it: her extravagant eulogiums 
on her fatlier, in which she moi'e tljan insinuates that 
all would have gone well had he been ruler of all, 
appeared silly. H&d he been Solomon, and Alfred, 
and Loixl Wellington iu one, what could a single 
individual’s wisdom or courage have done against a 
nation of lunatics, abandoned by Divine wTath, as a 
]>iinisluncnt for national sin, to a fit of honid frenzy ? 
Enough of this. 

I am now writing in the most delightful cottage 
ima^nable, where I am enjoying myself exceedingly, 
after the fever of agitation and exertion that has been 
my lot in Edinbimgh all tliis spring. I enjoy also the 
leisure which permits me to write to you and other 
absent friends, to walk in the fields, and saunter in 
a beautiful garden, and to live a few days with people 

* “ On the French Revolution.” A posthumous work in three 
volumes, published in 1818. 
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that .love me A'ery well, and whom I both love and 
esteem. All this I feel like a gale from Eden, refresh¬ 
ing my spirits, and renewing my strength. I should 
tell you that I am at Ormiston; and that Ormiston is 
a village in East Lothian, ten miles th>m Edinburgh, 
with the Tyne flowing behind it, and in sight of Lam- 
mermoor; and that, alas! it is almost the only village 
I know in Scotland which is quite on the English 
model—neat and clean, with trees, orchards, and 
hedge-rows: it is, in short, very pretty. But why am 
I so tired, and why is dinner-time so near, that I can¬ 
not tell you, at length, the story of my friends I am 
visiting? I was saying, the other day, that it would 
make a very pretty tale in one volume; and if I live 
to spend all I have, like the prodigal son, I shall 
rather dramatise tl^eir story than eat husks. 

TeU me, in yom’ next letter, of dear Eliza Far- 
quhar’s health and spirits, and of the Archdeacon’s 
progress in liking and assimilating with his neighbours 
in the Isle of Wight; and after giving abundance of 
my love to him and to Eliza, offer a slice of it to your 
Geoi’gina. I think I occupy some place in the me- 
uiory of Walter and Kobert, but cannot think patiently 
of being a stranger to any creature belonging to you. 
That you may be blessed here and hereafter, prays 
your unchangeable friend. 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter LXXXIII. 


TO MISS C. M. FANSUAWE. 


,, , , Edinburgh, 22dJuly, 1819. 

My dear Madam, 

My poor letter was very unfortimate in being so 
long in arriving. The misfortune was mine, as this 
delay deprived me not merely of the pleasmx; of heai'- 
ing from you, one which you know long since I appiTj- 
ciate higHly, but of the satisfaction of writing to you. 
Why that is so much a gi'atificatioii I cannot well say. 
I grow very indolent about writing to some that I 
love still better, because I have known them longer, 
and because my attention is of son*e consoquencei to 
them, and is of none to you. I generally trace my 
feelings to then.’ source, and am amused by so doing; 
but here I am at fault. Can it be vanity ? I hope 
not: but that propensity, like mercury, glides unseen 
into evciy aperture, and mingles with everything it is 
pennitted to approach. Perhaps I am pleased to 
think that 1 have any power of interesting one who 
has lived, like Uriel, m the snn, in the very centre of 
light and splendom*. No matter: listeners, they say, 
seldom hear gooil of themselves; nor does strict self- 
examination, if cordially gone about, produce a very 
favom’ablc veixlict for ourselves, but it ought to pro¬ 
duce great indulgence for others. 

I am not going, like the Apostle, to make you sorry 
with a letter, and therefore shall not detail all about 
the influenza, that was very general in town last 
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spring, and particularly so in our house. I will ratlier 
tell you how soon we all recovered, and how well I 

have been since.You used to say you 

liked to hear of people ;* I could tel\ you much of a 
frequent visitor I have had this winter—the Sultan of 
Caucasus, who is certainly, besides being very pious, 
the most acute and ingenious Tartar imaginable—^if^ 
indeed, he is a Tartar, for I rather think he repre¬ 
sents the ancient sovereigns of the Crimea. His 
appearance is most respectable—fine looking I should 
call him: his progress in the language is wonderful, 
and his occasional orientalisms are very amul^ing. He 
asked a yomig lady from England, who lived with us, 
“ how long she had drunk of the waters of Scotland.” 
At another time, dining with a friend of ours, ho, in 
liis, hurry to attend to a young lady, in handing sonie- 
tliing to her, overturned a wax candl^ which did but 
discompose her dress; he said little at the time; but 
on entering the diwhig-room afterwards, he walked 
up to her, and said, “ Madam, I hope you have eased 
your own heart by forgiving me.” The Sultan’s view 
is to Christianize liis subjects, which is a formidable 
undertaking, as they arc a kind of savage and igno¬ 
rant Mussulmans, knowing only the worst part of 
that religion so hostile to all others. When we hcai* 
of any one who is much among tlie more zealous, but 
less liberal and cultivated Christians, who take the 
greatest shai'e in promoting missions, &c., we are too 
apt to think that any one much connected with these 
^wd people must share their prejudices, and have 
the mind narrowed by the association. A man must, 
however, work with the instniments best suited to 
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his purpose, though these should be neither keen nor 
bright. But though the Sultan does not reject the 
aid of sincere people of the above description, he 
shares only in their sincerity, for his intellect is power¬ 
ful, and his views are liberal. 

You would think me tedious, and perhaps romantic, 
were I to teU yon of a country visit which I lately 
paid to some friends, at a pretty village ten miles from 
Edinburgh. At Ormiston, in East Lothian, I was in 
a real cottage, but a very neat and well-fttmished one, 

inhabited by my bcautifrd Helen-, a kinswoman 

of Mr. Grant’s, and who, being an orphan herself, 
was unto me as a daughter. Her style of beauty 
gives you the idea of something peculiarly noble and 
refined; and so she is in mind and feeling. 1 cannot 
give you her history; it is too long and t<x) fint; to 
cram into this oglio of a letter; but, after much suf-, 
fering and romantic* constancy on both sides, she has, 
for more than four years, been manied to a captain 
in the navy, now retired on half-pay. He is a worthy 
of the first order; I think I love liim as mueh as I do 
her, and that is saying a groat deal. Their income 
is at present limited to his half-pay, but it will be 
improved, probably, hereafter. They have two very 
tine boys, and appear to me to live as rational and 
happy a life as any people 1 know: they have a gar¬ 
den of half an acre, which is never entered by any 
workman but the captain, and is as well dressed as if 
he had served his apprenticcsliip in the garden of 
Eden; and the cottage itself is like a bower of sweets. 
He is the best tempered and best hearted pemon 
ima^nable, with a quiet and tender admfration of his 
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wife, and unspeakable delight in his childi'en: his 
manners are simple and manly, and his sense is clear 
and sound, though he has not his Helen’s fine ima¬ 
gination or acquirements^ I assiu'e you I parted from 
this happy little family, and their pretty cottage, with 
no small regret. 

Must I give up hopes of seeing you in Scotland, 
where so many would be glad to see you? Remember 
me in all kindness to your sisters; and accept Isa¬ 
bella’s affectionate regards, with those of your gratcftil 
and faithful humble servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXXIV. 


TO MRS. GORMAN. 


Dunblane, near Stirling, 

_ . , 24th September, 1819. 

My dear imeud, 

Your very entertaining and pleasant letter has done 
much to enliven the stillness of the most peaceable 
of watering-places: for here we are, after spending 
three weeks at beautiful Dunkeld, where my daughter 
Moore was recommended to pass sometime tor the 
benefit of her health, wliich I grieve to say is not yet 
confirmed. 

The morning befbi’e we left Edinbmgh we had the 
Laureate to breakfast, that being the only time he 
could afford to us. I had James Wilson to meet him, 
a younger and graver brother of John Wilson of the 
“ Isle of Palms.’' When I speak of gravity, 1 mean 
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the grave countenance with which he says things hi-e- 
sistibly ludicrous: he is in fact, the author of some of 
the best, at least the most refined wit in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. But to return to4;Iie Laiureate, I like him 
exceedingly; lie lias the finest poetical countenance, 
features unusually high, and somewhat strong though 
regular; a quantity of bushy black hair, worn care¬ 
lessly, but not with affected negligence; deep set, but 
very animated black eyes; and a countenance serious 
and collected, but kindling into ardom* when animated 
in conversation. I have heard Southey called silent 
and constrained: I did not find him so; he talked 
easily and much, without sceiniiig in the least conse¬ 
quential, or saying a single woi’d for effect. On the 
contrary, he converses with the feeling and earnestness 
of one who speaks, not to flourish im <!onvorsation, but 
to relieve a fidl muid from subjects of Sequent medi¬ 
tation. Unless the vile world sours and spoils it, there 
is always, I think, much good nature associated with 
real genius. If you ask me about Southey’s singular 
and most laudable household, I will tell vou in some 
futime letter of what will surprise and please you in 
regard to the very sweetness of his benevolence. I 
have w'andered far from the coiu'se of my narration to 
introduce the Laureate to you; but I want you to 
like him, and that you will do if I can make you 
know him. 

We (that is Isabella, Moore, and myself,) took lodg¬ 
ings in the neat little town of Dnnkeld, which stands 
on the Tay, Just at the gate of the Duke of Athol’s 
house there. The family were, as usual, at Blair, a 
larger and more magnificent place, about twenty miles 
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further in the Highlands, where they generally receive 
their company and have their hunting parties. The 
Duchess very kindly wrote to me, desiring me to take 
for myself and friends the whole range of her beautiftil 
walks and gardens at Dunkeld; and the neighbours, 
several of whom I know, were inexpressibly kind, send¬ 
ing me such quantities of fruit, game, and poultry, 
that I was obliged to send some of it to Edinburgh. 
The Stewarts of Garth sent a pretty pony for Moore j, 
my delight in seeing her ride and walk through this 
Elysium is not to be told. I wish I could make you 
understand how exquisite the scenery is betwixt Dnn- 

keld and Blair..We remained three weeks 

in all at Dunkeld; but if you wish to know the par¬ 
ticulars of my three days’ visit to Kinnaird, the dwelling 
of Mrs. Brunton’s chosen friend, Mrs. Izett, and of 
my meeting with Prince Leopold on the banks of the 
TummcU, you must consult a fiiture duonicle, to be 
written by me at more leisure from Jordanhill, where 
I go on Monday next. 

I am now at Dunblane, where salutary waters have 
been discovered within these few years, and where 
Moore and Isabella are both, I trust, benefiting. I 
like exceedingly this place, for which I have a kind 
of superstitious reverence; the fine remains of the 
Cathedral are so solemn and so venerable, and the 
sainted spirit of the revered Bishop Leighton seems 
to hover around it; then the library, which he en¬ 
dowed, and the populous little town, lying in a shel¬ 
tered hollow among trees; and such walks, too, besides 
the venerated one which the Bishop planted, and in 
which he used to meditate oh the world he now in- 
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liabits. I will, if I can possibly afford it, come here 
next summer again. 

Yes, I have read Charles Grant’s* speech at the 
Bible Society, which is absolutely seraphic. Horace 
Walpole said of some one who had written a stupid 
book, that he was as like his book as he could stare. 
I rejoice to say C. G. is as like his speech as possible. 

I am not going to write about the mobs at Man¬ 
chester ^d Glasgow, and put myself out of temper. 
I shall not say more than that I am not the least 
afraid, nor, in some respects, sorry that those who 
have been so many years preaching discontent and 
disrespect to authorities, should have their heels bitten 
by the curs they have been all the time teaching to 
growl; it is much easier to let slip these dogs of war 
than to chain them up, and so their original leaders 
will find. I am, after all (in haste for the post), dear 
Mrs. Gorman, yourS faithfully and sincerely, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXXV. 


TO MRS. CONWAY, CHANTRY, NEAR BRIDPORT, DORSET. 


Ammondell House, near Edinburgh, 

1 1 9th December, 1819. 

My dear Mrs. Conway, 

Believe me that your letter was truly welcome, and 
much valued, and that I waited and wondered not a 
little before it came. Yon may justly wonder, that 


Now Lord Glenelg. 
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being the case, that I have so long delayed to answer 
it;—wonder, too, considering how warmly I felt at 
the time, and how often I have thought of you. Yet, 
if it were not for an interval of perfect quiet here, in 
the secluded home of a dear, old friend,* I question 
whether I should yet have found time to answer it in 
the manner I wished. I think the best way I can 
account for myself, is feirly to give you a little narra¬ 
tive of my transactions and removals since I saw you. 

In the happy tranquillity of your retreat, you can 
form no idea of the pains and penalties that attend 
being much knoAvn. Here I might, in gratitude, con¬ 
fess that I have derived, both for myself and my 
family, many advantages from that circumstance, and 
am not entitled to gather roses without thorns. You 
must know that,< in the summer, which is the season 
to which I look forward for the repose which the de¬ 
mands of society preclude in winter, many tourists 
come from London, from America, and from Ireland, 
with letters of introduction to me. They are generally 
very agreeable persons, and introduced by tliose to 
whose wishes I have a pride and pleasiue in attending. 
They are often people of fashion, and have also letters 
to many others better calculated to do the honours of 
Edinburgh. But whenever the Court of Session rises, 
every person of that description takes flight to the 
country,—every creature having either an abode of 
their own, or some fiiend ready to receive them; so 
that of half a dozen whom travellers expect to see, I 
am the only one to be found. This was more parti- 


• The Honourable Mrs. Henry Erskine. 
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culai’ly tlie case after you left tis last summer. I was 
not a single day without a call of this kind till I went 
to the north, about the middle of August, with my 
two, younger daitghters, leaving Mary to keep house, 
which wa.s easily done, as all the young ladies but one 
were with their fiiends. All this will show you how 
little time I had to answer letters,—and in this way 
you may believe business and friendship have many 
calls upon me. I went, hoping Moore would be the 
better for the change, to Dunkeld; I think you never 
saw tliis place. I really forgot whether you ever were 
in Athol; if so, I need not describe the extreme 
beauty of the scenery, nor the sylvan charms, shelter, 
and soft air of Dunkeld. Indeed the season was so 
favourable, that every object seemed to smile with all 
tire freshness of that land of many waters, and all riic 
blue splendour of Italian skies. I was thankful to see 
the earth covered with such abundance, and very 
thankful that, heavy as the storm and years have boat 
upon me, my heart and imagination were still alive to 
all the loveliness of nature. We had tlie kindest in¬ 
vitations from different fidends, and were within a 
short day’s journey of Laggan. But as it suits in¬ 
valids best to bo independent, I took lodgings in the 
little town of Dunkeld, where Moore rode and walkerl 
much through the Duke’s' beantiftil grounds, to her 
great pleasure and advantage. 1 spent a few days 
with a very excellent friend at Kinhaird, to whose 
name you cannot be a stranger, if you have read the 
Memoir of Mrs. Brunton, published by her husband. 
She is Mrs. Izett, Mrs. Brunton’s chosen friend, to 
whom most of her published letters were addressed. 

VOL. II. Q 
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She is a delightful person,—was formerly a Miss 
Stewart of Donally, in that neighbourhood, and is 
pious, gentle, cultivated, and modest, widi the wann¬ 
est heart and the softest*manncrs. While I was there, 
we met with a little adventure; it was at the time 
Prince Leopold was in the Highlands. One of the 
days I was at Eannaird was that on which ho con¬ 
cluded his visit to the Duke of Athol, and passed on 
to Taymouth, Lord Breadalbane’s seat. His road lay 
through Mr. Lett’s grounds, but we, being determined 
to have a full view of him, went down to the banks of 
the Tummell, Avhere he was to cross. We were for¬ 
tunate in having our ciuiosity folly indulged, for he 
left h/s horses on the other side to be fed, and walked 
forward with only a few gentlemen. We met him; 
hd" stopped, and *I had a little conversation with him, 
and might have had more, had I not soon parted, 
fearing to encroach on* liis politeness. I could not 
say how much I was pleased with his countenance and 
manner; overytliing about him was consistent, and 
expressive of good sense and just feeling. 

I expected to be very quiet at Dunkeld, suid carried 
with me many letters, wliich I meant to answer at full 
leisure. But it would not do: we were daily visited 
by the neighbours there, who poured upon' us the full 
cordiality of Highland kindness. The weather and the 
scenery always invited us out, and tourists constantly 
passing through, found us out, and left us little time 
for any settled occupation. There your letter reached 
me a few days before I came away; and there, before 
it arrived, I had arranged everything about your hav¬ 
ing a most desirable and not expensive governess. 
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But your letter, by informing me you were already 
provided, supei-seded my farther proceedings in regal'd 
to the only person of my acquaintance whom I could 
consider as perfectly suitable! 

I left beautiful Dunkeld with some regret after 
thi'ee weeks’ residence, and would not have left it so 
soon, had I not been adAised to carry Moore to Dun¬ 
blane, as the waters there, which have only been dis¬ 
covered within these tew years, have a high repute. 
They tu'e said to bo of the nature of Cbeltenhani, 
though not so strong. I must toll you of Dmiblane ; 
it is a place so very much to my taste, so quiet, so 
primitive, so humble ; the jieople of the lumiblest 
class, yet so pious, so peaceable, and so anti^'adical 
in evoiy respect, that I felt cooled and refreshed after 
that kind of bustle from which I fifid it so difficult to 
escape. Then Dunblane has advantages of situation, 
beuig ill a beautiful country’ with Highland sceneiy 
to the north, and the rich banks of Fortli and (histle 
of Stirling in full view to the south. It is a little, 
old-fashioned, but popidous town, and the scarcity of 
lodgings for fine strangers preserves one from the idle 
dissipation of a watering-place; while the town has 
one feature tfiat would have endeared it to your 
mother, and will not be quite indifterent to yourself; 
I mean the remains of a fine old Cathedral, of which 
her favourite Leighton was the last Bishop. Do you 
remember how much she admired his exposition of the 
Epistle to St. Peter I This excellent person founded 
a library of valuable books of divinity, histoiy, and 
travels, which is still in perfect preservation, and has 
received many additions. All the dwellers in the dio- 

q2 
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cese read for five shillings a year; this small sum 
being intended to add a little to the profits of the 
librarian. I enjoyed my residence there very much, 
and was sony it was sd" short. The old Cathedral, 
the fine walks, the perfect leisure, the appearance 
of calm and humble piety and industiy among the 
people, and what made no small part of my satisfac¬ 
tion, the full and undisturbed enjoyment of the society 
of my own family—such of them as were with me. 
You may have some notion how little of this falls to 
my lot at home, with the few inmates who take up so 
much of my attention, and the many visitors who take 
up so much more. Tliere is no judging without 
knowing what it is to want quiet and leisure. How 
refreshing such a temporary stillness is to the worn 
anil weary traveller through life, desirous of a little 
breathing time to look beyond it undisturbed, through 
the shadows and the riiists that intercept the view 1 
Yet I am far from repining at the manner in which 
my lot is cast; on the contrary, I am well aware that, 
if my mind was not in general much occupied with 
things and persons that I must needs attend to, I 
might bo much too apt to revert to the afflicting past. 
This indulgence at Dunblane could not, however, be 
prolonged. I pay an annual visit to my dear fnend, 
Mrs. Smith of Jordanhill; this, too, is a great cordial. 
Among many blessings that have had a balmy influ¬ 
ence on a heart often deeply pierced, the friendship of 
that person has, for forty years past, been unvaried, 
tender, and effective. Her husband and her children 
have adopted her* feelings to the utmost extent. I 
think I stayed there a fortnight, and then w'as obliged 
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to return borne with two young ladies who wished 
to attend the musical festival in Edinburgh, which 
always produces great hurry and sensation there. My 
family had been much disjiersed during the autumn 
holidays, but wei’e by this time all come home. My 
son had been keeping his holidays in England. Oiu* 
good friends in Surrey, of whom, I think, you heard 
us speak, were kind enough, after showing hun all 
that is most interesting in the capital, to cany him 
to Oxford and the Isle of Wight; so, upon the whole, 
he had an advantage that does not always fall to the 
lot of young men,—that of having many new sources 
of knowledge opened to liim, without the risk of idle 
company or bad example. 

I went to one Oratorio,—the fii’st entertainment of 
the kind I ever witnessed. I was jtold it was ai^cx- 
cj^uisite performance; a hundred and fifty individuals 
assisted at it, and* the audience was prodigious. It 
entirely filled the larger division of our PiU’luunent 
House,—a place like Westminster Hall, but not so 
large. I could not quit myself of an old-fashioned 
prejudice, thinking those sacred strains in some mea¬ 
sure profaned by the unhallowed lips of those who 
could utter them without feeling, jierhaps, any of the 
impressions they are calculated to convey. Some of 
the choruses appeared very gimid, but I could not, 
upon the whole, trace that adaptation of the sense to 
the sound that was so much admired by better judges. 
It would have been better bestowed on you, though 
you, too, might have shared in my scruples. - I should 
have said it was the “ Messiah,”—the only i>crformancc 
I attended, though there were two every day duiing 
the week,—one in the Parliament House in the mom- 
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ing, and another in the Playhouse, in the evening, of 
a clifiFerent character. A couple, in our immediate 
neighbourhood, of wealthy East Indians, who have a 
fine family of children, p,nd are neither particularly 
pious, nor at all musical, went twice every day while 
it lasted, which, if I had been willing to do, would kill 
me with fatigue. This rage for being in a crowd is 
to me altogether incomprehensible, and forces Young’s 
awful query on one’s mind,— 

“ How will they weather on eternal night. 

Where such expedients fail?” 

Here you have a full and true history of my out>- 
goings and incomings, which I have detailed with 
tiresomfi egotism, but chiefly with a design to account 
for my long silence, which I really felt in a disquiet¬ 
ing degree. A friend whom 1 so truly yalno, one of 
those whom I may hmnbly hope to meet m a better 
world, so long lost to me, and so happily found 
iigain, must not be relinquished. As other things 
lose their value in advanced years, this balsam of life 
grows more preciotis to the failing spirit. One of my 
vexations at this letter not I'eaching you sooner is, 
that I have not .sent in time the wished-fbr account of 
books, that would be such an amusement for the 
winter evenings as all members of the family might 
be entertained by. I take it for granted that yon 
mean such as would amuse and instruct at the same 
time; for as to books of devotion, I am siuc I am not 
fit to lead your choice. Assuming this to be the case, 
I think you woidd all (even though you had once 
read them before) be much pleased with Mi’s. Carter’s 
Lcttoi’s, which need no culogiura from me, being quite 
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ecjual to recommend themselves. Mrs. Brmiton’s “ Dis¬ 
cipline,” which I think a much better book tlian her 
“ Self-Control,” and which, near the conclusion, deli¬ 
neates Highland life veiy truly, might be admitted. 
Voyages and Travels^ such as Mungo Park’s, and 
some late travels in South Africa, are very good read¬ 
ing for young persons of active and excursive minds. 
They keep up an unwearied attention, and have all 
the vivid interest of a novel without its hazards. 
Crabbe’s now Tales are excellent; much better reading 
for young people than the first. Among late voyagers, 
I find none so entertaining and so unexceptionable as 
Macleod’s narrative of the shipwreck of the Alceste, 
which includes .some very inteTOsting particulars of the 
natives of Loo Choo. Mackenzie’s works, the “ Mir¬ 
ror” and “ Lounger,” contain somg good reading^ for 
young people. Novels—^you will in vain endeavour 
to keep from thenf; these are so difiused, and their 
contents so incorj)orated with general conversation, 
that entirely debarring them wotdd only increase the 
desire for them. The safest altem.ative is to let them 
read the best, and then all .inferior trash of that kind 
will be despised. The good sense, good feeling, and 
knowledge of nature in Scott’s novels make them good 
reading for any one, and give a higher idea of works 
of fiction than any others I know. After all, there is 
no period of time in which tales and parables have 
not been the food of unoccupied minds in one shape 
or other; and all that we can do is to purify and 
exalt that taste which we cannot control. I have 
seen one, and but one, of Mra. Taylor of Ongar’s 
Tales, which I liked much. It is called “ Display.” 
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My very best wishes for this and every other season 
attend you and Mr. Conway; believe me, that though 
appearances arc against me, I take the liveliest inte¬ 
rest in all that concerns you and yours. Assure Mr. 
Bright that I remember him as kindly as I can do 
any man who has no curiosity to see Scotland; and 
tell him, if ever his travels extend so far northward, 
ho will find diligent cicerones in our family. 1 am, 
my dear Mrs. Conway, yours, with much esteem and 
undiminished affection, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXXVI. 

TO MBS. IZKTT, OF KINNAIBD, NEAR DUNKEI.D. 

,, , tr 1 EdinbtURh, 30th March, 1820. 

My dear Madam, 

I think I need scai’cely tell you how sony I am to 
find your healtli so delicate. But this trying winter 
has been fatal to many invalids, has shaken all who 
were not previously in rude health, and even the ro¬ 
bust have felt its influence. 

I trust you will inhale from the western breeze that 
passes over the early primroses, that spirit of reviving 
nature that is so southing and salutaiy to all, but 
most cordial to the sensitive fi'anie and imaginative 
mind. The dwellers in those countries that know no 
winter cannot have the delighted enjoyment of spring, 
that to ns northerns brings a renewal of existence. If 
I had not long since forbid myself to repine at petty 
evils, thinking 1 ought at lea.st to learn that lesson 
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from my heavy visitations, I should regret a confine¬ 
ment in town at this season. I do, indeed, sec a pro¬ 
fusion nf flowers notwithstanding; but these are piled 
upon the heads of fair ladies, who try to relieve the 
sable dress they are confined to, during this general 
mourning. 

1 must tell you of a marriage that I think will 
interest you. It is that of Miss Glassell, an heiress 
who came to me at fourteen, lived with me seven 
years, spent the last on the Continent, is returned 
some months since, and, finally, is to be married to 
Lord John Campbell in April, and, conclusively, has 
a great chance to be Duchess of Argyll. 

I have been very particulaidy hurried for a week 
past. My dear usefiil Isabella does more than any 
one else, but cannot do everything. Moore still, re¬ 
quires much of her attention, the house more^ and 
the girls most of afl, now tliat her ostensible^ and in 
another way equally useful elder sister is away. 1 
am, dear madam, yours very truly, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXXVll. 

TO MISS BAGOT, FUrnAM, NBAK LONDON. 

Edinburgh, 6th Mar, 1820. 

Madam, 

I write to acknowledge your goodness in giving me 
the particulars so desirable to be known relative to 
the departure of our inestimable friend, Mrs. Dixon.* 
* Mrs. Dixon, relict of Jeremiith Dixon, Esq., late of Ecllfoot, 
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She was indeed a precious link, connecting together 
many kind hearts and worthy minds; and although 
she has now attained to the prize of her high calling, 
those who shared in her •friendship, and know how to 
value that high privilege, will always consider it as a 
common tie. Thus, I think, you must have felt when 
you so kindly made me the partaker of the last scene 
of our dear departed saint’s suffering on earth,—^the 
sure prelude to that peace which passeth understand¬ 
ing,—to those joys of which our limited conception 
can form no distinct idea. I congratulate you on the 
consciousness of having performed such a duty,—on 
having accompanied such a spirit to the threshold of 
a blessed eternity, and on having your memory en¬ 
riched and your faith exalted by thus witnessing the 
conclusion of such,a life. 

, I heard frequently of the progress of her illness, but 
could not bring myself .to tliink^that so much life 
could die so early. I had thought of her as the most 
likely person I knew to attain extreme old age: a 
frame so robust, a mind so vigorous, such powers of 
enjoyment, such youthfulness of imagination. I felt, 
as I did on the death of Mrs. Brunton, as if some 
affliction quite out of the common coiu'se of events had 
overtaken me. Yet in both cases it was unreasonable, 
indeed sinful, to feel as if those excellent persons, 
whose faith was fixed on a Redeemer, and who were 

Wcslmorchtnd, and daughter uf John Smeaton, Esq., the eminent 
Civil En^neer. Some specimens of her poetical powers may b<! 
found in a collection of ^ems published by Mrs. Joanna Baillic, 
and many more remain in the possession of surviving friends. Mrs. 
Dixon is frequently referred to in the early part of those Letters. 
She died on 1st May, 1820. 
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ripe for immortality, had been suddenly snatched from 
the bosom of affectionate friends and the enjoyment of 
daily domg good. It is our duty rather to tliink how 
much they werc sj)ared of \Ajiat their sundvom in a 
more prolonged pilgrimage have to endure in this 
“ land of apparitions, empty shades,” where the exer¬ 
cise of our best affections is liable to become the 
source of the most poignant sorrow. 

I think few remain that possess such an assemblage 
of all that cheers, improves, and delights, as were 
united in our dear friend, who possessed with the 
wannest heart and the most serene temper, so many 
fine and powcrfiil talents, piety so cheerful, so rational, 
so scriptirral,—such candour and such overflowing 
benevolence. She did indeed seem to love all that 
she looked uj>on, and wc shall noj soon look upon 
such another. I am, dear madam, with gratefnl 
sympathy, your obli^d and faithful servant, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXXVll]. 

TO MBS. SMITH. 

. Edinburffh, 12th May, 1820. 

(IcdiF JcriClKly- 

We have lately received intelligence of the death of 
dear Mrs. Dixon, for wliich Mai’y is inconsolable, ami 
r, though hardened in the waters of Cocytus, not un¬ 
moved. Her death was most exemplary; and her loss 
will be more felt, I think, than that of any other child¬ 
less individual that I know of in private life. Of her 
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I hope it may be truly said, that she turned many to 
righteousness, and made the exorcise of her wonderful 
variety of talent honourable to the cause which_,,lay 
always near her heart. 

I have been much vexed by hearin^that my friends. 

Captain and Mrs. - , are leaving their pretty 

cottage residence to go to France for the education of 
their family. Now, the antipathy I have to people 
residing abroad is strong and well-founded: there is 
scarcely any groat and lasting evil that has ever been 
fatal to morals or order in this coimtry, but what has 
originated there. There, one of our princes learned 
to be a heartless profligate, and the other a cruel bigot 
and a^iostatc ilrom the Catholic faith; &om thence 
flowed the torrent of profaneness and licentiousness 
th:^ overflowed the country on the return of the 
Stuarts,—the imjwrted vice becoming comparatively 
dull and gross in our misty atmdsphere. I will not 
tire you, or irritate myself afresh, by pointing out all 
the evils, past, present, or—^worst of all—to come, 
which have been imported fi,*om that Godless genera¬ 
tion; but I must give yon the essence of a friend’s 
eloquent declamation on the residts of living abroad. 
—Childi'en, she says, so educated, return home as to a 
strange comitry,—^not able to mark tlie place where 
they found the first bird’s nest, tlie bum where they 
caught the first trout, or any of tliose dear associations 
of childhood, that bind us to our native soil by ties as 
small and as numerous as those by which the Lillipu¬ 
tians bound Gulliver to the earth by his hair : and 
all this, and much more that is inestimable, must bo 
sacrificed, either because their parents have the vulgar 
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vanity of wishing to be clistinguishc<l by what is now, 
alas, too common to be distinction,—or because, being 
uneasy in their cu'cmnstances, they rather risk the 
best interests of their childre*n, and rob them of then* 
best feelings, than exercise self-denial, or live in quiet 
seclusion at home. 

But I am interrupted, and gladly quit this painful 
subject. I am, witli much affection for the patriarch, 
and not a little for his tribe, ever yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter LXXXIX. 


TO MRS. SMITH. 


,, , ^ . , Moffilt, l.Sth June, 1820. 

wly u6£ii^ Fncndj 

In the midst of comfort, pfouty, and the numberless 
blessings that suiTound you, I hope, for your own sake 
as well as mine, that you are beginning to think with 
some anxiety of the painful pilgiimage of your absent, 
and too-long silent friend.* Partial as I am to my¬ 
self, yon see I take it for gi’anted that you have missed 
my letters, which by long habit have become, like 
many other trifles, a kind of want, though you could 
do very well without them. 

One of my hindrances in writing, besides the 
anxious state of my mind .in looking forward to this 
journey, was the share that was offered to me in vari¬ 
ous parties made for Miss Joanna Baillie during her 


* The Author had accompamed her youngest daughter, Moore, 
to Moffilt, for the benefit of her health. 
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late visit to Edinburgh. Every one was so ambitious 
to have her, that my claim could not be hoard, or was 
so far deferred that I could not stay to assert it; but 
she and her sisters found means to pay me a long 
forenoon visit, when wfe had a good deal of qiuet con¬ 
versation. Mrs. Baillie (for so her elder sister chooses 
to be distinguished) people like in their hearts bettor 
than Mrs. Joanna, though they would not for the 
world say so, thinking that it would argue great want 
of taste not to prefer Melpomene. I, for my part, 
would greatly prefer the Muse to walk in a wood or 
sit in a bower with; but in that wearisome farce, a 
large party, Agnes acts her part much bettor. The 
serionsaess, simplicity, and thoughtfulness of Joanna’s 
manners overawe you from talking common-place to 
hei; and as for pretension or talking fine, you would 
as scjnJhink of giving yourself airs before an Apostle. 
She is mild and placid, but makes no effort cither 
to please or to shine; she will neither dazzle nor be 
dazzled, yet, like others of the higher class of mind, 
is very indulgent in her opinions: what passes before 
her seems rather food for thought than more amuse¬ 
ment. In short, she is not merely a woman of talent, 
but of genius, which is a very different thing, and very 
unlike any other thing; which is the reason that I 
have taken so much pains to describe her. Joanna’s 
conversation is rather below her abilities, justifying 
Lord Gardenstonc’s maxim, that true genius is over 
modest and careless. Agnes tmconsciously talks above 
herself, merely from a wish to please, and a habit of 
living among her intellectual superiors. I should cer¬ 
tainly have liked and rc.spected Joanna, as. a person 
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singularly natural mid genuine, though she had never 
written a tragedy. I am not at all sure that this is 
the case with most others. 

I am keeping off wnth “ bald disjointed chat” what 
presses heaviest on my mind. • I hope you received a 
letter which Moore, in the fulness of her gratitude, 
wrote upon recchdng your kuid invitation. The soft 
air and salutary springs eff Moffat having been pre¬ 
scribed to her, we left Edinburgh last week, and 
travelled here through such an extent of green hilly 
country as I had never seen before—one great sheep 
walk, few habitations and few human beings to be 
seen; yet, the general aspect of the countiy gave such 
an impression of undisturbed and unlimited §cedom 
as is nowhere else to be met with. We alt enjoyed 
the soft tranquillity, the boundless* verdure, and •the 
clear and vocal mountain-streams that cross^ qc ac¬ 
companied our patli. The tranquillity that soothed 
my senses did not, however, reach my heart;—^that 
was full of cares and fears, that preyed on it tlie more 
from being concealed from my companions. As wi^ 
approached Moffat, the infmit Tweed met us, and ive 
proceeded for some miles along its banks. The “ syl¬ 
van Jed, its tributary stream,” had not yet increased 
its waters; but the deep ravines in the mountains, 
and scattered gravel in the narrow plain, showed that 
even here it could swell and rage occasionally, though 
now its sweet and placid somids reminded me of poor 
Bowles, when, passing by, he thus addressed the same 
stream:— 

“ The mutmurs of thy wand’ring wave below, 

Seem to my ear the pity of a mend.” 
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Alas, how often have I been in circumstances where 
the pity of no earthly fi*iend could avail; and merciful 
has been the support afforded me, when I have so fre¬ 
quently been enabled. With a bleeding heart, to con¬ 
duct myself among strangers, as if I had neither loved 
nor mourned to the extent of half my sufferings. In 
answer to earnest and fi^qucnt supplications, I could 
not lately say, as I ought, “ Thy will be done—^the 
very possibility of having another fiery trial to go 
tlirough chilled the blood in my veins. 

This did not occur to me on the road, but is an 
anticipation of what I endured when, on arriving at 
Moffat, I fotmd my poor patient fevered with fatigue, 
and cqjighing violently with new cold. The weather 
proved cold and wet, and, what was worse, the lodging 
engaged for us was in a house every way unsuited to 
such.,a^ sensitive creature. After lingering out a few 
days, I succeeded in getting another lodging, which is 
very excellent and comfortable, new, warm, and full 
of conveniences. My very dear invalid is now much 
easier, has slept as much last night as she did in three 
before; and, in short, my hopes revive. Pray for me, 
I entreat you. I trust I shall not again bo visited 
with affliction, which neitj^er my mind nor body are 
so equal to sustain as formerly. My dear, good daugh¬ 
ters, Isabella and Moore, send you every good wish, 
along with those of your poor anxious fnend, 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter XC. 


TO MBS. SMITH. 


^ , Moffat, 28th June, 1820. 

My dear Fnend, 

I was resolved on receiving your very agreeable let¬ 
ter last night, not to sleep without answering it; and 
am the more anxious to do so, as I see I communicated 
to you those apprehensions which I was vainly endear 
vouring to conceal from myself. Before I tell you of 
my fears and sorrows, I must tell you that my dear, 
dear Moore, I humbly thank God, is, thougl^ much 
weakened, entirely relieved from the dangerous symp¬ 
toms that most alarmed us. Thank God with me*for 
this blessed change ! She has walked out ev^rji day 
for some days past* and I •ccasionally take her out 
in a carriage, which she enjoys much. To-mon-ow 
she begins to bathe in these healing waters, of which 
she has drunk daily, and found them to agree with 
her. 

I think I shall, when the late fever of my mind 
has in some measure subsided, amuse you with some 
account of the place here. It pleases me exceedingly. 
The state ’of the poor, which always makes a part of 
my first concern when I come to a new place, is here 
very satisfactory. I feel miserable when surrounded 
with wretchedness that I cannot relieve; but the air 
of neatness and comfort here, even in the lanes and 
cpttages. Is balm to mje worn-out feelings. I daily 
pay a tribute of veneration to the benevolent spirit of 

VOL. II. R 
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the late good Earl of Hopetoun, to whom much of this 
order and comfort is owing. You must know that 
there is a considerable stretch of meadow-ground here, 
upon the banks of the Annan, which has long been 
accoimted the common pasture of this little, neat, 
rural town. The rage for enclosing and improving 
has, however, reached even these green mountains 
and their pastoral dales; and the neighbouring for¬ 
mers offered a great advance of rent for portions of 
this fertile meadow. But the Earl (blest be his bones) 
ordered that it should always be kept as a common 
grazing for the town, the inhabitants paying a very 
moderate consideration for this privilege. Sixty large, 
fot, fay-fed cows make a respectable promenade, low¬ 
ing through the streets, in the evening, as they pro- 
cesd to their byres in the back lanes to be milked ; 
and.^e^ly risers, like myself, who live nearly twice as 
long as other people, witness their stately progress in 
the morning going out to their pasture. Much do I 
delight in the sight of these cows; the plenty they 
diffuse, and even the quantity of potatoes raised by 
their means, interest me: but one great charm is, that 
it reminds me of Albany, of childhood, and of Aunt 
Schuyler.* Little did she know on what a stormy 
sea her poor protegi was about to embark,—what she 
was to witness, and what to endure! 

Is it not high time that I should congratulate you 
on a granddaughter? I do it as sincerely as if I had 
politely begun with a compliment. I am glad Mrs. 

* An American lady with whom the Author passed some years of 
her childhood, when residing at Albany, in the Province of New 
York .—See Memoir prefixed to these Letters, vol. i. p. 6. 
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James Smith is safe, and that her daughter is bom at 
home. I’grow savage at foreign countries. I hope, 
however, our gracious Queen will return to the place 
from whence she came, andmo longer persist to go on, 
like a new Tisiphon4, to kindle the torch of discord 
where there is already too much. Write to me very 
soon, r beseech you, and give my love to all around 
you. I am, ever yours truly, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XCI. 


TO MRS. FLETCHER, CALLANDER, PERTHSHI^. 

,, J ,, ™ . t Mofet, 26th July, 1820. 

I cannot easily say how much I was gratified by 
receiving your very pleasing«letter, and observing the 
spirit of cheerful contentment that breathes through 
it. I told you, in a letter which I fear has not yet 
reached you, my impressions of Moffat, and the south¬ 
ern Highlands by which it is surrounded. When 
anything pleases me very much, I am impatient to 
have my friends share it.—have a vision of returning 
next year, and persuading Mr. Fletcher to tiy this 
soft pure 'air, and the many conveniences which this 
place affords, which is literally a land flowing with 
milk and honey; the abundance of roses and bee¬ 
hives that bloom and hum, even in the poor people’s 
gardens here, is beyond belief. 

I am quite proud to find my description of the 
attractions of Callander realized to you; and that you 

B 2 
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are neither disappointed in the beauty of Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell, or of Loch Lubnaig, both which I thfnk charm¬ 
ing in their way, and not the less so from the utter 
absence of art and omanfent in both instances. I can 
easily conceive what » tent-preaching in the High¬ 
lands would be to you; attire so suited to the fcene, 
devotional feeling quiet from its depth and "intense- 
ness, Christians (humble, and therefore real Christians), 
sitting, as it were, under the immediate eye of Heaven, 
and psalmody resounding in the open air to Him 
whose temple is aU space. This, as I have more than 
once experienced, forms a combination producing a 
fervid exaltation and tender awe which can only be 
felt. How I pity those who are too fine, or not fine 
enough, to enjoy, as you did, the simple yet sublime 
pathos of this act“of worship, so calculated to cany 
backvoae’s recollections to the audience who listened 
to the Sermon on the Mount, and heard the voice 
of the incarnate Divinity pronounce—“ Blessed are 

the pure in heart, for they shall see God.”. 

I have returned for entertainment to a book you 
will not hold in high respect, even Anna Seward’s 
Letters, which Mrs. Morehead gave me for country 
reading; and now I must apologise to her memoiy 
for the disgust with which I was wont to regard her 
pedantry, ^quaint, new-coined phrases, violent preju¬ 
dices, and some small defects of female delicacy.* 
Yet, after all, she amuses me much, now that the 
country and rainy weather have made me less critical, 
and more grateful for entertainment. She is so sin- 


* See Letter to Mrs. Smith, of 12th August, 1811. 
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cere and friendly, so capable of tasting the beauties 
of nature and of poetry, that I try hard to forget her 
injustice to Cowper, and preference of Chatterton to 
Bums. I think the safe amle is to weigh the good 
and evil in a character, an4 be satisfied if the good 
preponderates; when it does much more, we may be 
delighted. Her poetry, on which she prided herself, 
I cannot taste at all; and her Darwin I cannot en» 
dure. 

I hope you may receive my letter in as wet a day 
as this, that you may have patience to peruse it. 
Your sincerely attached friend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XCII. 

TO UEK DAUGHTER, MARY, IN EDINBURGH. 

, Moffat, 26lh July, 1820. 

cl63>I* iSxdil*^^ 

I would not write to-night were it not to express 
Moore’s many thanks for your amusing letter. I 
wrote one of congratulation to Mrs. Wilson, to which 
I have received a grateful and pleasant answer—^plea¬ 
sant, as oontaining a flattering account of poor James. 
John Wilson’s triumph is gratifying, and I greatly 
rejoice in it.* His excellent and amiable rival. Sir 
William Hamilton, is like a fine miniature picture, 


* Mr. Wilsun bad recently been appointed Rrolessor of Moral 
Pbilusopby in the University of Edinburgh. Sir William Hamilton, 
Bart, had been a candidate for the same chair. 
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which cannot be viewed too near, and could bear to 
be seen through a microscope. He retires most 
honourably from a contest which has produced tes¬ 
timonies to his virtues acd abilities, a contest which 
forced them into observation, and has thrown aside 
the veil of scrupulous modesty that shrouded his fine 
qualities and great attainments. Did I not always 

‘tell you that Mr.-was too smooth, too much a 

placebo, I have heard him, more particularly the last 
time I was in company with him, say the bitterest 
things with a smooth and smiling countenance. I 
disapprove of the caricature, which is very ill-timed, 
and what I call little. Wliere the love of satire is 
inheren^ one ought to pray against it, as an infirmity 
always verging sinward, and in this instance particu¬ 
larly, undignified. . 

I continue my cart-excursions here with no small 
satisfaction. My companions are delightfiil,—^the hap- 
•pfest, best, and most intelligent people imaginable. 
Their cart has such seats, and slings, and springs, as 
make it quite the king of carts; and the very horse 
is a sensible, well-behaved animal, worthy of your ac¬ 
quaintance. I think I shall make John comfortable 
here four days at least, with a proposed dinner at the 
manse, another at Dr. Rogerson’s, and many pleasant 
strolls to see lakes and old castles, which aboimd here¬ 
abouts. Wat Tinlin’s little “ lonely tower” (see the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel) is about a mile oft"; and 
the footsteps of Border chivalry have left visible traces 
all round us. I am sure it is Wat Tinlin’s own very 
tower; and there are iron grates r emainin g in the 
two little windows. I woidd rather have paid a crown 
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for the sight of it than of Kean in Sir Giles Over¬ 
reach. I do not mean this of Kean himself, but of 
the atrocious knight. 

I hope' you are satisfied with what I have done for 
Mrs. Kean, though it cost n:^^ a little headache. It 
was to please you: but, by the accoimt you gave of 
her, if it does her any service, I shall be glad for her 
own sake. Love of pleasing, you know, is my foible :• 
I wish I could call it the first infirmity of noble minds, 
as love of fame is the last; but it is often found in 
minds of no elevated pretensions. Bemember, when 
you set out on your excursion to Loch Katrine, 
Shylock’s proverb:— 

*' East bind, fast find; 

. A proverb never stale in thrifty mind.” 

My blessing, and a better blessing, go with you^ and 
your fellow-traveller. Adieu. Your afiectionate mother, 

Anne G^nt. 


Letter XCIIl. 

TO KBS. FLETCUEB, CALLANUEB. 

1 Jedburgh, 21st September, 1820. 
My dear Mrs. Fletcher, 

Here 1 am at Jedburgh, paying a long-promised 
visit to good Dr. Somerville, who is one of the admir¬ 
able ever-green old men of whose friendship I am 
so proud. If I could write a letter to you in which 
pure description should “ hold the place of sense,” this 
place holds out strong inducements; the manse being 
built just at the comer of the, alas, ruined Abbey, of 
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which there are sufficient remains to afford a nook for 
Presbyterian orgies, and a fine specimen, entire, the 
roof excepted, of pure Saxon architecture. Pray, be 
thankful to me for reserving the discussion of all the 
ruin and beauty that s^irround me till our meeting; 
for the soft and sad accordance of the autumnal woods 
with all that speaks of the past; the beauty and sin- 
»gularity of scenery, rich in associations, and little 
trodden by restless toimsts, and the “ sylvan Jed,” 
which Thomson celebrates with filial fondness,—all 
that, and much more, must give way to a little of my 
wonted autobiography. 

I think you left me last boasting of the cows, the 
common people, the bee-hives, and the roses, of Mof¬ 
fat, which is really a place very much after my own 
hear^. I thought I-should dwell among all that low¬ 
ing, and hmnming, and fi:ugrance, unnoticed and 
unknown,' and had not the least objection to a foiu- 
- months’ sequestration. Dr. Rogerson, himself always 
entertaining, and his family invariably and cordially 
kind, ftimished variety enough for me ; and that 
Moore could walk and drive, was actual feliciiy. Yet 
now and then a passer-by rested a day; but they 
were desirable and not frequent. I was, however, 
asked to meet General Dirom’s family at the Doctor’s, 
whom I had known a little in Edinburgh. They 
rather surprised me by an urgent invitation to Mount 
Annan, which was reurged in letters; and I at length 
agreed to go. I found the visit pleasant far beyond' 
my expectation, and rendered more so by my meeting 
an old and valued acquaintance, sister to Sir John, 
Sir James, and Sir Pulteney Malcolm,—a lady of 
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much intelligence and a powerful and well-balanced 
mind, whom I like exceedingly. I found a treasure 
of real worth and information in Mrs. Dirom. The 
place is too fine to be crowded into a hurried descrip¬ 
tion; we saw England distinctly firom our windows, 
which looked on the Solway'firth and Cumberland 
mountains. This visit would afford a little history 
had I time to detail it. 

I also spent a day or two at DumMes, and saw, 
with much satisfaction. Bums’s “ Jean,” who is a very 
comely woman, with plain sound sense and very good 
manners. She is much esteemed and respected m 
the place, and lives in the same house that her hus¬ 
band inhabited, in a retired part of the town. The 
street which she inhabits is now called Burns’s Street. 
Her house is a model of neatness mid good taste :,the 
simple elegance with which everything is disposed is 
so consistent, and tlie room in which the hapless bard 
used to write is still in its former state, as if it wer^ 
crime to alter its simple furniture. I was very much 
struck with the monument erected to Bums in the 
churchyard of Dumfries, which, by the by, is crowded 
with such testimonies of the affection borne by the 
living to the memory of the departed. Bums’s monu¬ 
ment is placed under an elegant dome or cupola, open 
at the sidb, and supported by pillars : it is situated in 
a little enclosure, in which the holly and the Scotch 
thistle predominate, and is surrounded by an iron 
railing. The plan was suggested, not by any passage 
in his poems, but by a fine one in his dedication to 
the Caledonian Hunt: “The genius of my country 
foimd me, as Elijah found Elisha, at the plough, and 
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threw her inspiring mantle over me.” The young 
rustic is represented with his hand—a rough plough¬ 
man’s hand—on the plough; his attire exactly what it 
ought to be, his neck open, as ploughmen often have 
theirs, fiem the heat, which gives a kind of classical 
ease to the figure,—^his bonnet, newly taken off, in the 
other hand; and his ardent countenance (very like his 
'picture, but younger) lifted up with an expression of 
mingled awe and admiration to the Genius of Scot¬ 
land—a fine aerial figure descending towards him, 
and expanding her mantle as preparing to cast it round 
him. The execution fully equals the design : J saw 
nothing in Westminster Abbey to equal it, to my 
fancy. 

While at Moffat, I received a letter from an in- 
visihle Irish fi:icnd,»with whom I have for some years 
corresponded—Mrs. Gorman, sister to Mr. Bushe, the 
eloquent Solicitor-General of Ireland. The pmport 
• <)r”it was to say, that her only unmarried daughter 
was at Harrowgate, and was determined to see me, as 
her mother’s proxy, our meeting in this world being 
so unlikely; and that if it suited me to receive her 
daughter at Moffat she would go down to see me 
there. In a day or two after my return she arrived. 
Judge whether we were partial when we found Miss 
Gorman, in countenance and person, in manner and 
expression so resembling our dear departed Anne. 

.I am, with every good wish to the whole 

family, yours with affectionate esteem, 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter XCTV. 


TO MBS. aOBMAB. 


Lowood, near Melrose, 

^, _ 30th September, 1820. 

My dear Mrs. Gorman, 

I would not have So long delayed expressing my 
heartfelt satisfaction in knowing yon still better than 
before, through the medium of Catherine, if I had been 
at home, or in any place where I could command a 
single half-hour; but it was only yesterday that I 
left Dr. Somerville at Jedburgh, a warm-hearted old 
divine, to whom I had long promised a visit. ,He is 
an author, having written a much-approved Histoiy of 
the reign of Queen Anne, and seteral very eftective 
pamphlets at the time of the French Revolution,. , He 
is, moreover, one of the King’* chaplains for Scotland, 
and likewise in his eightieth year; he lived witli sdfT 
the Scottish lights of the last century—the Humes, 
Robertsons, &c. His childre#iare all prosperous and 
deserving, but they are all established in the world, 
and he languishes under a famine o^ the intellect—so 
it was ordained that he and I were to feast together 
on recollections. We were indeed a complete con¬ 
trast to thd Athenians, for it was our whole occupation 
to hear and tell some old thing; so many of those 
were to be told and heard, that, even with the honest 
shift of early rising, I could scarcely find time to ex¬ 
plore the old Abbey of Jedburgh, still fair ui its decline, 
though it stands just behind the manse,—^far less to 
admire the beautiful scenery around it. 
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I am here to-day at Lowood, the villa of Dr. So¬ 
merville’s son, a very amiable and intelligent lawyer, 
where I promised to spend two days on my way home. 
I am writing in a most enchanting little boudoir in 
this incomparable cott^ige, the Tweed, sweetly shaded, 
flowing under my window. In sight of the house on 
one side is Abbotsford, the seat of Sir Walter Scott; 
on the other, Melrose Abbey, and those hills of which 
the old monk said to William of Deloraine— 

“ I could aay those words to thee 
Which spat the Eildon hills in three.” 

But there is no shunning the quotations that haunt 
one continually, 

“Where fair Tweed flows, 

Bound holy Melrose, 

AndJBildon slopes to the plain.” 

I aqi just setting ofiF to call at Abbotsford, and shall 
leave my letter open to.tell you of the Wizard on my 

Tfctum .Yes, I have seen the gifl;ed Baronet, 

whose title I can never remember, every now and 
then calling him Mr^cott. His daughter and her 
husband are there, and he is . building a cottage for 
them near his own old Gothic castle: I think I should 
say it belonged to Walter Scott, though I had not 
been told. He received me with a cordiality far be¬ 
yond a common welcome; but I leave all l5ie wonders 
of Abbotsford untold to celebrate my own self-denial. 
Did not I reftise an urgent invitation from the Wizard 
to dine to-morrow ? but I have outstaid my appointed 
time three days already, and have a most unclassical 
and unpoetical desire to get home, and hear of my 
dear Moore. 1 have left the Castle and all the suits 
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of armour, and their delightful owner, though not 

without regret.I am, dear Mrs. Gonnan, 

yours most truly, 

Ann^ Grant. 


Letter XCV. 

TO MBS. HOOK, WHIPPINGHAM, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

. , Edinburgh, 15th November, 1820. 

My dear Jmend, 

By this time you must have wondered very much 
at my silence, and this wonder will not he diminished 
by finding me obliged to borrow the hand of a fiiend 
to account for my silence. My letters to yon, so 
broken by long intervals, form «• kind of auto|;io- 
graphy, in which I did not wish to leave a ch^m: 
a vciy slight narrative will giye you some idea how I 
have spent the intervening period since I wrote ^ 
you. 

I now proceed to the tragical part of my history, 
which I shall make as brief as possible, as I always 
find that talking much of past sufferings, is like suf* 
fering them twice over. About the beginning of last 
month, in coming out of a shop in Princes Street, 
from which you descend to the street by several steps, 
I imagine I trod upon the end of my scarf, and was 
precipitated with great violence to the pavement. I 
fancy I must have got some twist in the coming down, 
one of my temples having struck the pavement with 
such force as to raise a large protuberance. But this 
was the smallest part of my scoring; the left thigh 
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was so dreadfully bruised and the sinews so sevetely 
strained, that both the surgeons who attended me 
believed there was a fractime of the bone; in which 
case, at this^age, I could never expect to regain the 
power of walking. In great mercy I was otherwise 
dealt with, for it proved that the bone was not bro¬ 
ken ; so I trust to walk again, though I come on very 
slowly, scarcely being able as yet to put my foot to 
the groimd. I have been about a month confined and 
unable to move without assistance, yet I am thankfiil 
to say there are reasonable hopes of a perfect though 
slow recovery.* It is almost superfluous to remind 
you of anything so self-evident, as the propriety of 
your soon amusing my convalescence with a long and 
entertaining epistle. We all send much love to the 
A^hdeacon. Acoept in the meantime this proof that, 
under all circumstances, I am yours, most affection¬ 
ately, 

Anne Grant. 


* Some idea of the severity of the accident which befell Mrs. 
Grant, and of the fortitude with which it was home, may be formed 
from a perusal of the following extract of a letter written by her 
.daughter, Mary, several months afterwards, to a friend of Mrs. 
Grant’s in England:—“My dear mother was for several weeks 
unable to move in bed wimout the assistance of four people, and 
suffered such acute pain, that she could not get an hour’s sleep 
without the aid of opiates. You would have admired the cheaAt 
ness with which she accommodated herself to a situation so adverse 
to her habits of independence and activity, which were indeed un¬ 
common at all periods of her life. Yet, when confined to her chair, 
she appeared os if she had no wish to move beyond it; and when 
suffemg agony of pain, with the prospect of bring lame for life, she 
often congratulated herself that olinmeti was not the calamity ap¬ 
pointed for her.”—^E d. 
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Letter XCVI. 

TO MBS. BROW. 

, - _ _ Edinburgh, 80th December, 1820. 

dear Mrs. Brown, 

I write at present merely to show you that I can 
vnite, and to congratulate you on that light of mercy 
which seems to cast a gracious lustre on your decline, 
on the satisfaction you have in the last acquisition to 
your family, seeing those so dear to you living toge¬ 
ther in your sight as heirs of immortality,—all your 
children so dutiful, so united, so exemplary, .and so 
prosperous, yet using the things of this worlJ as not 
abusing them; and last and leas^ upon your new 
possession in a place endeared by so many recollec¬ 
tions, both of pleasui'e and pain. If I should’envy any 
one, it would be you. I sincerely pray for the contin*.' 
ance, as long as seems good to the great Dispenser, 
of all these blessings. Others yon possess that are, 
though unseen, more durable and precious, and from 
which even I am not debarred, though regarding 
them with tremulous hope. Pray that my late suf¬ 
fering may be sanctified to me, and that the many 
painful vigils I have spent in anxious thought and 
self-accusation may not have been in vain! 

One happy result of the lameness occasioned by my 
late dangerous fall is, that it fiimishes me with a 
fair pretext for staying at home all this winter. An 
acquaintance daily widening, to me who find it neces¬ 
sary, on many accounts, to be on good terms with 
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those who can be serviceable to my family, creates a 
great waste of time, not so pleasantly spent as the 
evenings devoted to my f^ily circle; and, this win¬ 
ter, politics run so high, ^hat I have a chance of being 
liurt and discomposed by the violence of opinion which 
mingles in ordinary conversation. Since I came to 
the dining-room,' I sec visitors in the forenoon, but no 
evening company. Adieu, my dear old friend. I am 
going to take a lesson on my crutches. My best kind 
wishes attend Robert and his Highland -wife, and be¬ 
lieve me very much yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter XCVII. 

.. 3 * ** 

TO MBS. HOOK, WHIPPINOHAM, ISLE OF WIOIIT. 

, Edinburgh, 17th January, 1821. 

''y dear Friend, 

The instant I laid down your letter I took up my 
pen, to do as I would be done by, and answer it with¬ 
out delay. Now, being a person of strong faith, not 
shaken by adverse prdbabilities, I do believe^u are 
anxious to know how I am. I must, however, remind 
you, that, while you were the veiy first to whom I 
wrote after my late accident, you were the very last of 
all my friends to make even an itiquiiy about me. I 
tell you this to alarm you about your besetting fault 
and infirmity; for the spirit of procrastination is an 
evil one, and ought to be laid in the Red Sea, like 
other refractory spirits: one does not know when or 
where its evil influence may cross one’s path. The 
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visit of yoiiv bolovwl sister, Eliza, entirely satisfied ns 
ns to your health, well-being, and ocenpations; in the 
clear,mirror of her mind^c saw the dear absent, as 
Surrey saw his love in the* magical gjlass. So this 
rebuke is mei’ely meant to warn yon in other cases. 

As for Queen Caroline, I could ^jot possibly* be 
more fully, coindnced of her guilt now, than I was 
before she landed in this countiy, seeing, as I do very 
fi’equently, many of our countrymen and others who 
have resided in Italy; and I am to this hoiir con¬ 
vinced that she would never again have trod the 
British soil, if she hsul not been tirged by the faction 
who have made her their instrument. Since the mob 
did break loose, it appeared to me best, to usj an old 
Scotticism, that they should run the length of their 
tether— Anglice, throw off the iflask and appear in 
native deformity. When I was at Abbotsfow^ last 
autumn, Walter J?cott said rfhat he considered the 
populace under the influence of a temporary deliriithi, 
and agreed with me in expecting a sudden and great 
revulsion. The natui’e of the frenzy, indeed, was 
siich that it could not last, unless, as in the Old Tes¬ 
tament times, an evil spirit from the Lord had gone ■ 
forth for our destruction. My zeal was not less than 
yoxu^, but my fiiith is stronger. 

Now thkt the spirit of loyalty has awaked like a 
giant fi*om his wine, the Whigs here are put to their 
very last shift to blow up the embers their dying 
popularity. They have lately had a ifox dinner where 
they mnstered five hundred, and made many verbose 
speeches. Tlio Pitt dinner, on the same day, and 
without effort or recruiting, assembled seven hundred. 

VOL. II. s 
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My son was there, and was much delighted : there 
were only short pithy speeches, and, like the angel 
Michael, they brought no {^tiling accusation: nothing 
could be more pordial, joy'Dus, and gentleman-like than 
the whole proceedings., I expect some of my Whig 
friends to come, boasting of their superiority in clever 
speeches, but my answer is prepared. I shall tell them, 
in the first place, that the speakers among them are 
talkers by trade; and, next, remind them that the 
most elegant opposition-speeches anywhere to be met 
with are to be fbmid in Milton, and were inspired by 
the despair of those angels who found they were de¬ 
feated in their attempts to aspire to a higher place ; 
and that we do not hear of laboimed diatribes among 
tlje faithful spirits, but are told of their excpiisite 
muric, and that •' 

I “ ^ey eat, they drink, and with communion sweet, 

Qnna immortality a;id joy.” 

■ i must not forget to teU you about myself after all. 
I walk round the room on crutches, but am still very 
helpless, rest ill, and suffer considerable pain at night; 
yet my health, thank God, is very good, my spirits 
arc very equal, and my recovery is progressive, though 
slow. What a provoking person the Archdeacon is 
to churl us of the wit and humour that he can squan¬ 
der so profusely when he chooses: witness the “ Cama 
Gustapha.” • I know not when I was so much di¬ 
verted : I wish I was near him to tear the napkin from 
his talent. Adieu, my dear friend. I am ever most 
truly, most kindly, yours, 

Anne Grant. 

* Some plavftil contribution by Dr. tiook, with that title, to a 
periodical worK of the day. 
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Letter XCVIIl. 

TO MRS. SMirn OF .TOROANHIIX, GLASGOW. 

, Edinburgh, 14th February, 1821. 

My dear Fnend, 

The listless calm of my present life affords few 
materials for a letter, yet I believe Chesterfield says 
right, that those who wish to have much to do with 
each other always find something to say to each other. 
That I may not begin with talking of myself, I shall 
first ask you if you have seen two of the prettiest little 
books imaginable, in the %vay of tracts or prkes to lie 
distributed at the Sabbath schools, written by your 
friend Miss Grierson,* With a* studied simpMfcity, 
suited both to the^ subject and to the objects •f her 
benevolent instructions, thefe is a plain elegance^ of ^ 
which she cannot divest herself, apparent in the style, 
that reminds me of the graces of a fine form, obscui’ed 
ill the disguise of a peasant. You may believe the 
tendency of those little works is .such as you might 
expect from your pious and accomplished fisend. It 
would be a vain attempt to cultivate her acquaintance 
in this vortex, where I am all the morning surrounded 
with visitors, and all the evening with my elevtkit. 
But I fear I shall be under the expensive necessity of 
going down to the Salt Baths, near Leith, with my 
recreant limb; but I shall then, through the Miss 
Herons, who gave me the book, have leisure to culti- 

* “ Lilly Dongla.<i,” u Talc, by Miss Grierson. 

S 2 
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vate the acquaintance of this admirable and oxcmjdary 
person. 

I must tell you things as I I’ecollect them, and so 
break off to Lord and Lady John Campbell, who 
came to sec me the otlier day,—he looking as happy 
as a bridegroom, and she with such a bright, clear 
complexion, that one would think .she had been drink- 
‘ing of the fountain of beauty that we hear of in old 
tales. Lord John had a friend of his youth, who was 
not very generally approved of, which you will not 
much wonder at when I tell you that it was Monk 
Lewis. He that as it may, they say he was more, 
harmless in his conduct than you wmdd suppose from 
Ills \vritvigs. Three years ago he died at soii, rctum- 
ing from Jamaica. Whore his Will has slumbered till 
now*no one can tell; but it has at length appeared, 
and eentapis a legacy of a thousand pounds, and about 
eight hundred pounds worth of [)late, to Lord John. 
It Is comfortable to see men of the world capable of 
attaclunent, for which, in general, I am not apt to 
give them credit. 

Little things, we arc told, su’c great to little men, 
and even to meikh women (meaning myself.) I have 
just had sucli a windfall of apjiles and nuts as might 
delight and <!heer my household if they wore all 
squirrels, and this also is an offexing of 'gratitude. 
Three or four years ago wo had a young American 
introduced to uS, Bigelow by name, who.se appearance 
and mannei’s were very pleasing. Though he tlid not 
bring us Icttei’s we showed him .some civilities, and 
introduced him to some fi’ieuds, yoxu’self, perhaps, 
among them, lie aftcrwaxxls ti’avelled on the con- 
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tiiieiit of Europe. This winter his mother, by his 
desire, sent over to Livcrj)ool two bari’els of such 
aj)plcs as Scotch eyes have seldom seen, and so higldy 
flavoured. Accoinjianying‘these was«n baiTCl of ox- 
ci-llent liickory nuts; they Voro consigned to Li- 
\oipool, and cawiage piud to Edinfeurgli. 1 have 
so seldom anything t.o give away, and have such 
hearty good-will to shaiv xvhat can be spared, that-.f 
was calculating how many dozens 1 could give to 
tlK)se whom 1 delight to honour. Behold, when iny 
])recious fruit ariived, two-thirds were useless, owing, 
I limey, to its having lingered six weeks on the w.ay 
(roin Liverpool; hut the nuts m'e very good. 

Last year, niy son saw an advertisement ol a jaizc 
and gold inediil which the Highland Society of Lon¬ 
don had ofli'red li)r the best EssTiy on the piustfand 
present state of ijio Highlands. He urged fne to 
write f<)r it, l)ut 1 laughed* as at a joke, because 1 
knew there were so many candidates, and 1 really liad 
not time. The whole family jn-essed it ujwn me, but 
I thought of it merely as an idle dream. However, 
about Christmas- lb20, I went out wdth Mrs. Erskiiie 
to Annnondell. We agreed to remain in onr own 
ii|)artinents from eleven o’clock till we met at dinner. 

1 have not, for many years enjoyed such (piietness. A 
teiTible frost protracted our stay for three weelft, and 
then and there I wrote my Essay, which extended 
far beyond my fii-st design. I sent it to my friend, 
George Chalmei-s, to be transmitted. No one knew 
whence if c.ame, fin- th<w are all sent in with initials 
tnerely. 1 repented afterwards lia\ing taken the 
trouble, on tinding that my friend. Dr. In'ine of 
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Dunkeld, who is really a man of talents, had sent in a 
very elaborate one. So I thought no more about it 
for some months till this day, when 1 got a most 
exulting letter (hrom Mr.‘^Chalmers, to say that the 
prize and medal are assigned to me. I am the more 
pleased with this petty victory, as personal favour had 
no share in it. 

Now, before I conclude with talking of myself and 
my productions, if you have any curiosity to trace the 
marks of my thoughts, you will find them in some 
late numbers of Constable’s Magazine, carried on by 

Mr.-. He begged me to fiimish some thoughts 

for the beginning of the year, which I hear have been 
approveil. There is likewise a familiar Epistle to 
Mrs. Hemans, and remarks on the Life of Lord Wil¬ 
liam* Bussell, written by me. Now, you are not to 
suppoce I do these things for filthy lucrrt You that 
Jiave so much in your po^mr can little imagine how a 
heart not devoid of kindness, but limited in means, 
luxuriates in finding some means of aiding those who 
both deserve and require assistance. You will get the 
Magazine from John Smith. 

You will be glad to hear that, for three nights past, 
I have been free from pain. Though any increase of 
strength in the injured limb is scarcely perceptible, 
yet I tun so thankful for my unbroken general health, 
my quiet evenings, and the pleasure which the girls 
seem to take in my attempts to improve them ; in 
short, the safe imiformity of my present life is so plea¬ 
sant that I never murmur at confinement, but always 
wondqr how Saturday comes so soon. Tell me what 
you all think of Kenilworth, and of John Lockhart’s 
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journey to London. I think he meets with rather 
hard measure from public opinion, and is the least 
wrong of two veiy far wrong. I must end, and you 
will think it is time. I am always^ with gratefril 
affection, very truly yours, 

Avne Grant. 


Letter XCIX. 


TO UBS. HOOK. 

Edinburgh, 19th Eubruary, 1821. 

Though I am sure I did right in telling yoj exactly 
what I thought and felt about your silence, believe 
that, when I read your letter, 1 grieved as if L had 
done some evil thing: the state of your health And 
your load of care and avooation were so vividly set 
before me, and you took my rebuke so meekly ^oo* 
that I had a perfect heartache. I was grieved, in¬ 
deed, to find your health so much worse than I had 
imagined, though I never expected it to be perfect. 

I am glad you have made acquaintance with Words¬ 
worth. The Edinburgh Beview has done its utmost 
to laugh him out of fashion, but without success. His 
simplicity is sometimes too simple, and his metaphysics 
too metaphysical; but the purity, the feeling, the 
unworldly spirit of his poetry, when you combine what 
you know of his spotless life and warm domestic affec¬ 
tions, must enchant every unsopliisticated mind. I 
hojie you are reading the “ Excursion.” I am older 
than you, though I fear not the wiser for travelling 


My dear Friend, 
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over more ardies of Mirza’s bridge; so, presuming on 
my experience,-! will tell you how to read said Excur¬ 
sion. Lay it on your table, and when worldly cares 
and forms havi> wearied, br when the languor that no 
one can always escape besets you, open it by chance, 
and you will not go far without being led into scenes 
of humble pathos, that will rebuke petty vexations; or 
pure and lofty speculations, that will soon banish the 
short apathy of an over-laboured mind. People laugh 
at the Pedlar; I do not: all the realities of life are so 
familial’ to me, and the peculiarities of Scotch man¬ 
ners, such as they were fifty years since, have left so 
vivid an impression on my nuud, that I can easily 
conceive^, a pedlar reading Milton, and trudging 
under his pack cheered by sublime flights of fancy or 
occupied in profound meditation. The peasant or 
mech%nic, ^ivho half spells a chaptef in the Bible on a 
rainy Sunday, no more lesembles him who, bred up 
m feic land of story and of song, reads the Scriptures 
from infancy with an intelligent mind and awakened 
feelings;—such a one Ls no more to be compared to 
the dull unfeeling clown who reads mechanically, tliau 
the crater of Etna to a bottle manufactory. Whoever 
reads the Bible with a mind open and prepared by 
previous discussion, and with a certain degi’ec of ima- 
ginatien, has nothing more to learn of the sublime and 
pathetic; moreover, he will not find the transition to 
Milton very difficult. 

I can scarcely believe that any one has more vivid 
enjoyment of the Scotch novels, and Woi’dsworth’s 
Excursion, than myself; for I sun convinced there 
does not exist a person in decent station, with a mind 
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in any degree cultivated or capable of refinement, who 
has had moiv intercourse with the lower classes. Li 
the fii'st place, 1 was assiduous in learning the lan¬ 
guage of the country whdhs my lot was thrown. 
Long days have I knit my stocking, or carried an 
irdant from sheaf to sheaf, sitting and walking by 
tmiis on the harvest field, attentively observing con¬ 
versation whicli, for the first years of my residence 
in tlie Highlands, I was not supposed to understand. 
Seldom a day passed that I did not find two or three 
petitioners in the kitchen, respectfidly entreating for 
advice,’ medicine, or some petty favour. Often I sal 
down with them, and led them to converse, captivated 
with die strength and beauty of their expre^ions in 
their native tongue. It would not be easy to make 
you comprehend how often the SiJties of a Highland 
housewife subject ^jer to the necessity of cpmm«nion 
with her inferiors. Here, in Edinbingh, where all 
the pleasures and troubles of such intercourse might” 
be supposed at an end, scarcely a week passes but 
some poor native of Laggan comes to entreat me to 
write a letter, or in some way interest myself in behalf 
of them or their children; and I never refiise. I can¬ 
not complain of the world; since I have embarked in 
it 1 have met widi kindness, and even in some in¬ 
stances, imhopcd-for approbation: yet there is nothing 
that comes so cordially home to my heart as the mur- 
mui* of remembered affection, wliich, dirough different 
channels, reaches my ear from the humble dwellers in 
the cottages at Laggan. 

When you write, tell me what other books you 
have been lately rcading,—whether you have tasted 
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the delicacies of Barry Cornwall’s Muse, and whether 
you know anything of Mrs. Hemans’ elegant poetry. 

.Why did you not write to Lord John 

Campbell as jrou intended t Your congratulations 
would gratify him; and certainly never was there a 
happier man—^never one to whom the birth-of a son 
gave more consequence: the joy of the Clan Campbell 
is not to be told. 1 must not forget to tell you that 
the Highland Society of London have assigned to me 
the prize gold medal for the best Essay on the past 
and present state of the Highlands. 1 wrote it 
Christmas last, when staying at Ammondcll, with 
Mrs. Henry Erskine, and sent it away with scarcely 
a hope 'p{ success. 

My poor Moore is still a great invalid. I am now 
fraoi of pain, but cannot yet walk alone. My son is 
full qf cai% with the thoughts of entering on business 
for himself: there is no cjust ground of fear; his con- 
‘ditet is just what it ought to be, and his abilities all 
that could be wished. Accept warm regards from all 
my family; and say something more than commonly 
kind for me to the Archdeacon, whom I admire for 
his talents, esteem for his virtues, and love fpr some 
of his faults. To your children commend me; also 
very tenderly to Eliza the well beloved and well 
deserving. Adieu, kindly, 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter C. 

TU MRS. lillOWM. 

1 tr T> Edinburgh, 8th March, 1821. 

My dear Mrs. Brown, 

I write to congratulate you on the birth of your 
grandson, which I think an act of great good nature 
in me, considering how I have been slighted and over¬ 
looked on this occasion. I am not sure that I should 
have done so, were it not for the consideration that 
the youth is half a Highlander. William sent me a 
notification of his last son’s birth, which I to(|k very 
kindly, little supposing that I should be thus neglected 
by my old friend Robert. But tfius it was from ihe 
beginning;—of tho^ first brethren ever we heard, of, 
the younger was better than the elder. 

Your sun appears serenely bright in its decline f 1 
know no one more enviable. To have all one’s nearest 
relations, everything one could wish in worth, pros¬ 
perity, duty, and affection, is very much; but to have 
those new members that are grafted into tlie family, 
over whose early instruction you had no influence, so 
amiable, exemplary, and so much attached to you, is 
still more, as being of more rare occurrence. 

Taking it for granted that you will find some short 
interval, while little master sleeps, to care about me, 
I will tell you what you will not be pleased to hcai', 
—that I have for sometime past made little or no 
progi'ess in recover}'. They flatter me that rheuma¬ 
tism, induced by the strain, is the caiLSC of my help- 
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less clays, and, in some degree, of my restless nights, 
and that warm weather and sea-bathing will restore 
the locomotive faculty. If I should continue lame, I 
shall comfoi% myself that I am not blind, and that 
active and willing feet are stinring for me. There is 
scarcely any ipere personal and local infirmity I could 
endure but what is compensated by the Divine good¬ 
ness, in bestowing on me such a daughter as Isa¬ 
bella, whose cheerfulness, as well as her activity, 
seem always to rise to the occasion; sind who scorns 
to have a real delight in renouncing all that others 
take pleasure in, in order to watch over a mother and 
sister whom she loves with an affection that scjcms 
to absorb all earthly feedings, and, notwithstanding 
the delicacy of her frame, attends with unwearied ex¬ 
ertion,—supported, no doubt, by more than earthly 
strength. In her I have not only a pleasant com¬ 
panion, a diligent and tender nurse, and most un- 
wviaried affectionate fidend, but an example of Christian 
faith and meek and hmnble piety, which I ought to 
value above all the other aid I receive from her. I 
feel a thorough conviction that this visitation is mciant 
for my benefit: rationally speaking, I know that all 
afflictions sent from above are so; but there is a great 
difference between the mere assent of the understand¬ 
ing ^nd a felt conviction. 

Can you suppose anj^hing more provoking than 
what has liapj)oncd to the ])oor Edinbiu'gli Reviewers, 
deprived, as they aie, of a favourite theme on which 
they used as many rciMJtitions as the Pharisees. How 
can they pcissibly go on without their wonted tirade 
about the Catholics? They will find consolation in 
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comparing themselves to the far-famed mouse that 
gnawed the lion’s toils : I am sure they will take the 
whole credit of this measure of Emancipation to them¬ 
selves.Moore js vciy angry at mo for 

writing so long, while she wailjp to drill me to the use 
of my crutches, by the aid of which I perambulate the 
room. She, however, joins with mo and the rest in 
all manner of gratnlation on the late happy acces¬ 
sion to your family. Believe me, over yoiu’ attached 
friend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CI. 


TO MISS fiOHMAN, KAOOT STISRp’, IHIlilAN. 

- _ . 1 . Edinburali, 20th Asril, 1*21. 

My dear Catherine, 

“ Chief of all Kates, my super-dainty Kate,” li#w 
I should reproach myself for being so long in writing 
to you, if I could possibly have helped it; and how 
difficult I find it to supply a sufficient fund of grati¬ 
tude for all the good people tliat sorrow over “ jioor 
Mrs. Grant’s” late accident, and come “froipient and 
fiill,” every forenoon, to tell her so. Society in Edin¬ 
burgh is like a rapid mountain stream, that jjours 
down in winter, filling to overflow all its banks, and 
in summer subsides into a silent and scarce Aisible rill. 
All the people attached to the law, which, indeed, 
are the people of Edinburgh, are obliged, with their 
families, to stay in town till the Court of Session rises 
in July; then every creature is seized with the iniral 
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mania; and this town, with all the green delights of 
groves and grassy hills, which are visible from every 
part of it, is as much forsaken as if the Roman malaria 
had taken poraession of dt. You saw it at the lowest 
ebb;, and I am glad you did so, because we now 
know each other better than we could have done if 
the swarm had been in the hive. Yet, having seen it 
in this state of repose, I could wish you saw it again, 
glowing with busy life, and gay with the flutter of all 
those human butterflies, that reverse the habits of the 
genuine ones who frolic in summer and daylight, 
while those make their circles in winter and at night. 
I think you will hardly believe, though I should tell 
you, how much I am reconciled to my l^eness, so 
far as it prevents mo from flying abroad like an owl 
anpdst these gaily. Coloured flutterers. 

Ij^think it was since I wrote to you last, that an 
event occurred that created general regret here, and 
that I felt very sensibly; it was the death of our dis¬ 
tinguished physician. Dr. Gregory. He had all the 
simplicity of a truly great mind,—^never in his life 
said or did anything for effect,—^yet .all he said and 
did was effective. His bounty amounted to munifl- 
cence, and his professional skill was given as freely as 
his other benefactions ; he never took a fee from a 
clergman’s family, from a student, or firoin a subal¬ 
tern. His wit was always ready, and he seemed quite 
unconscious that it was wit. Of his learning, it is 
enough to say, that he was not only Aimed for (he 
elegant latinity of his writings, but that he conversed 
in Latin as fluently as in English. Much also might 
be told of his unspotted life, of his tenderness as a 
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hnsband and a father, and of his generous and devoted 
loyalty, 

I am reading the Life of Queen Elizabeth, by Miss 
Aikin: you will be much ^ntertmned with it, if it 
comes in your way; nay, yon,should ^ out of yoiu* 
way to get it, were it only to see with what exquisite 
skill the Wizard of Abbotsford has, In Kenilworth, 
strung the pearls of truth on the silken cord of fancy, i 
only collecting them from different times and places, 
and, by a little harmless anachronism, brining them 
into a connected series, and thus throwing clearer light 
on those characters which contemporaiy writers had 
drawn so faithfrdly, and which he has coloured with 
all the fresh hues of actual life. I was rather curpris- 
ed to see this same book (1 mean Miss AilSn’s) so 
well written as it certainly is; yet^the hardness, ^not 
to say the harshness, of her cast of mind, is obvious in 
the manner in which she spog.ks of Anne’ Bbleyn, and 
of our unhappy Queen Mary. 

Did I ever ask you if the writers in Blackwood’s 
Magazine have actually any acquaintance with your 
uncle the Solicitor-General, whom they often speak of 
with such seeming delight, imder the appellation of 
“ Charlie Bushe?” Tell me very particularly of your 
mother’s health, and of both your sisters, and of every 
one in whom you have interested me. Write very 
soon to your affectionate friend, 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter CII. 

TO MBS. BROWN. 

t. 

, ' Edinburgh, 26th May, 1821. 

My dear Mrs. Brown, 

I am glad to hear that your dear afflicted sister 
eonducts herself under her late bereavement* as a 
Christian ought to do, who has walked so long in 
paths of pleasantness, and had so great a share, not 
only of everything desirable in this world, but of those 
that the world can neither give nor take away, in the- 
dispositions and principles of all who are nearest and 
dearest'to her. The weakness of humanity is such— 
I mean unassistcdjlwmanity—that “ good lost weighs 
more in grief than gained in joyand the more that 
is bestowdd, the reaclier^we are to* murmur when ijt is 
withdrawn. But her humility is such, that she must 
be deeply sensible how graciously she has been dealt 
with, anil, I think, is in less ihmgcr of indulging sins 
of prcsumjrtion than most even of experienced Chris¬ 
tians. 

It is time I should tell you, with deep thankfidness 
for the mercy I have experienced, that my dearest 
Moore is, though very weak, decidedly better; but I 
couliT not, without self-reproach, speak of the days of 
anxious misery that I have lately passed on her ac¬ 
count. I really, for near a week, had scarcely a hope 
of her recovery. For two days past the signs of con- 

* This Letter alliules to the recent death of James Smith, Esq. of 
Jordanhill. 
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valescence have been distinct and progressive, and I 
seem to breathe another, air; but I am somewhat 
shaken by the painhil suspense. I should have writ¬ 
ten to your sister, but did‘not like tg give her the 
imeasiness which piy distress .would occasion. Pray 
tell her how much better Moore is. I.am, with much 
affection, yours very truly, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CIII. 


TO MBS. SMITH OF JOIU>AMHIU,, GLASGOW. 

. , Edinburgh, 24th Jun%, 1831. 

My dear friend. 

You would have heard from md' sooner had I Wiy 
tolerable degree o^ tranquillity; but you,know too 
well how my sore attention is*tied down. My fluctu¬ 
ating hopes and fears about my dearest Moore wdhld 
rather disturb than interest you; and you would be 
concenied to see your old friend, who is drawing so 
near the verge of time, showing so little submission to 
the Divine will, and such an unhallowed earnestness 
to detain a suffering creature from that felicity for 
which faith and patience have so long been preparing 
her. As fan as medical information goes, I airPwar- 
ranted in saying that Moore is bettor; she suffers no 
pain, sleeps a great deal, and takes a little more 
nourishment; but her great weakness still keeps the 
hope I cherish, like a feeble taper held in a trembling 
hand, and liable to be blown out by the first blast. 1 
cannot say that I am, as I ought to be, resigned; yet 
VOL. II. T 
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I hojMs that if‘ wliat is unquestionably best for her, 
though to me most painftd, should take place, that aid 
from above, which has been on other occasions granted 
to my prayer^ will not be witliheld. The same Arm 
that has supported me through a series of deprivations, 
such as few have encountered, is still powerful to help 
in time of need, and the foilntain of mercy cannot be 
exhausted. 

I am pleased to hear that you seek, in your solitary 
and beautiful shades, that quiet communion with your 
own spirit and the blessed memory of the departed, 
which is best found where fresh air and the fair face 
of nature add their soothing induence to one’s better 
tliouglAs and higher hopes. Now, that your parar 
mount task of duty has been fulfilled, you must and 
wiU feel a vacancy which sorrow alone cannot fill up; 
and jven the aspiring of the spirit to such objects as 
ought to be at this period our chief concern, cannot, 
through the weakness of humanity, always engross us. 
You, more than others, from the timid and pensive 
turn of yoim mind, require exertion and strong interest 
in others to prevent you from drinking the bitterest 
dregs of soiTow in the mournful stagnation of the mind 
which succeeds too often to deep emotion. 

You know by tliis time that you are going to be 
toldJiow good it is for you to employ yourself about 
your poor dying nephew; for such I understand he is. 
To tell him exactly of his situation would be a very 
strong measure, which I think I should hardly have 
courage for. It seems a merciful dispensation of Pro¬ 
vidence that the very nature of that disorder screens 
danger from the eyes of the sufferer; even the most 
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pious and resigned young people in that circumstance 
cherish the hopes of life to the last hour. It seems 
like boldly lifting a veil that nature has kindly spread 
between them and their early grave to^miounce their 
fate directly. Yet, I think tiiere is a middle course 
to be held, by speaking strongly and ftequently of the 
departure of young people who liave died of the same 
disease, and who had seen and prepared for their ap¬ 
proaching end. 

Now, as to your son and his boys, you have been, 
.and will be of the utmost use to them, though they 
will not be so dependent upon you as in infancy. 
Believe me, with much less jwwer, and even with less 
principle than you possess, any one who sets ^iniestly 
about it will do good; and whenever you find de¬ 
spondency assume tliis fonn, examine yomsolf»and 
say, “ Is this ratiqpal, or may I not susppet that it 
comes of a timorous and mistrustful spirit, which was 
silways the sin that most easily beset me?” AcBeu, 
dear friend; to jou only I write in these anxious 
days, for T ever am yours, affectionately, 

Anne Grant. 


LETfER CIV. 

MBS. GRANT, LATE OF DUTHIL, STIlATIISrBF. 

Edinburgh, 25th June, 1821. 

The last winter has been to me such a series of 
suffering, eitlicr for myself or others, that I have but 
a confused recollection of all that passed. I sjient a 

t2 
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pleasant summer,—fear the last to which I shall 
apply that epithet. The pleasure consisted in spend¬ 
ing it quietly with a very dear part of my family, 
Isabella and Moore, at Moffat. My dearest Moore 
was so much better that she rode and walked out, and 
had some enjoyment of that sweet place, and of the 
fine weather that showed all its beauty to advantage. 

Perhaps you have heard of the terriblfe fall I got, 
on my return, down the steps of a shop in Princes 
Street,, which has the effect of still confining me to 
my crutches. I had, however, many reasons for thank¬ 
fulness notwithstanding this accident; my health was 
and is perfect, no way affected by the confinement, 
which X-did not feel as a hardship, being surrounded 
by domestic comforts, and every hour visited by 
Mends who doubled their kindness in the time of 
distroas. IW. of late I have been surrounded by 
sorrows such as human*friendship cannot alleviate; 
and: the fear of a heavier calamity hovers over me 
like a thick cloud pierced by some feeble rays of 
hope. Two valuable old friends, whose kindness to 
me was brotherly, and who long honoured and bene¬ 
fited me by their correspondence, have paid the debt 
of nature. They were both some years above eighty, 
and well fitted, by the spotless life and the faith that 
faileth not, for the better country to which they are 
removed.*. 

But a nearer sorrow has lately claimed my sym¬ 
pathy for the surviving sufferers, as well as my sorrow 


* The late John Richardson, Esq. of Pitfour, Perthshire, and 
John Hatsell, Esq., for many years First Clerk of the House of 
Commons, are the friends here alluded to. 
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for my own loss,—the death of Mr. Smith of Jor- 
danhill, so generally and deservedly esteemed and 
beloved, who had been my friend for forty years, and 
whose amiable and delightful manners won every 
heart that was worthy of knowing him; who was a 
blessing not merely to his own family, but to the 
communit^among whom he lived, and who showed 
essential knfdness with so much d^cacy, that it was* 
a pleasure to be obliged to him. This excellent man 
led, in the bosom of a most deserving family, a life 
so happy, prosperous, peaceful, and temperate, that 
we all thought liis life might be prolonged, for a 
blessing to all around him, to the latest period allotted 
to humanity. But it was otherwise ordered :^he died 
as peacefully and serenely as he lived, suffering not 
ten minutes’ illness. Hero was* another home to 
which I could always go when I found iho quiet of 
the comitry, and the cordial of confidential friendship, 
nccessaiy for the relief of my worn-out mind. Ilrs. 
Smith has Jordanhill for her lifetime, and I shall still 
there find a retreat when I require it, but, alas, de¬ 
prived of the light that once warmed and cheered it; 
and there I must look for a dejected widow, instead of 
her who was once the happiest of women. 

It is with reluctance that I return to the home-felt 
distress that now presses heaviest upon me, in the 

threatening illness of my darling Moore. 

Yesterday she seemed very low, and suffered what I 
cannot express; to-day she seems better, and I tiy to 
cherish a gleam of hope. All this is about myself 
and my feelings, but in a correspondence that has 
outlived so long a period, apolo^es for this kind of 
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communication are unnecessaty in the present circum¬ 
stances ; if I did not think you were more interested 
about me and mine than anything else I could tell 
you, I would not write thtis to you. 

Now let me hear much of your family history: I 
never see one from your quarter now, and am a great 
stranger to what goes on in Strathspey. I should 
'except the Miss grants of Grant, whom I saw in 
winter, but not long enough to hear much from them. 
You are certainly in my debt before the writing of 
this letter, which you would think a meritorious one 
if you knew tlie state of mind in which I write it. 
Isabella, the most precious of daughters, and the most 
unwearied attendant on a sick-bed, begs to be parti- 
culai’ly remembered to you and your Matilda. I am 
ever, with regard, dear madam, yours truly, 

. Anne Grant. 


Letter CV. 


TO MBS. SMITH. 


Edinburgh, 8th July, 1821 . 

My dear Friend,* 

"VlThen I wrote to you last I think I was quite dif¬ 
fusive, being in a most painful and restless ifluctnation 
of mind, incapable of application, and forbid to stay 
long beside the treasure of my affections, because all 
excitement was to be avoided, and my presence was 


* The following letter refers to the death of Mrs. Grant’s young¬ 
est daughter, Moore, whose illness has been frequently adverted 
to in the previous correspondence. She died at Edinburgh on 1st 
July 1821, in the twenty-fifth year of her age. 
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supposed to produce that effect beyond svny other, 1 
wrote on, as if that occupation would suspend the 
anxiety tliat preyed on me. 

I have much to say of her, whose every word and 
look it is comfortable to remomber,—even the aspect 
of smothered pain, because it enhances my gratitude 
for her relief. You wish to know how we are? 1 
shall, if posSble, be concise. After my last letter to' 
you was finished, the interval was all keen anguish ; 
but the moment that I saw the eyes that shed a calm 
mid steady light over my existence close placidly in 
final repose, was to me more tranquil than any I had 
for a long time experienced: I was enabled, and so 
were we all, to contemplate quietly and thankfiilly the 
beloved countenance over which the dim shadow of 
incessant pain had hung for yeahs»witliout destroying 
its serenity. Isabella was enabled, notwithsts^juUng 
her worn-out strength and spirits, to act at the time* 
with the most perfect self-command; and Mary, whose 
nerves are apt to yield on such occa-sions, seemed sup¬ 
ported in a manner that astonished mo. Her brother, 
giving way to tears of unconquerable son'ow, wjis, 
alone, unable to govern himself.—No wonder; she 
was the endeared companion of his childhood, and 
the trusted friend and counsellor of his youth, whose 
society he* preferred to that of any human being, and 
to whom he always showed unvaried kindness and 
tenderness. In a word, we are all convinced that we 
have been mercifully dealt with, in the taking aw.ay of 
our valuable patient from the evil to come; mid the 
more we think back on what she suffered, the more 
we are ready to say, “ Good is the will of the Lord.” 
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There is no cons6lation for you and for me like 
thinking of our age. I know you will pray for me; 
I hope not in vain, though now the cloud is thick 
around me. Accept all cur affectionate regards from 
‘your.attached 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CVI. 


XO MBS. IZETT, KIRNAIKD HOUSE, DUNKEI.D. 

Jordanhill, near Glasgow, 
21st August, 1881. 

Though I did not see your tribute of sympathy 
as s(^i. as that of solne other friends, I had not the 
smallest doubt of your kindness for me individually, 
or of the sympathy which your humanity would afford 
to sc great a sufferer as myself. 

You will wish to know how I bear this new depri¬ 
vation. , Thank God, I have been supported under 
it in a manner that I could not have hoped. My dear 
Moore, whom I certainly considered as the treasure 
of my existence while she was spared to me, has left 
me an example of patience and fortitude such as was 
consis^nt with her habitual piety and uncommon 
strength of character, but such as I thought was far 
beyond my power to imitate. Think of a creature 
suffering for nearly four yearn, without being for one 
minute free from pain and a .degree of fever more or 
less, yet all the while serene and calm, with unbroken 
spirits, and still adding to those stores of usefrd know- 
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ledge which her strong, clear intellect was so well cal¬ 
culated to turn to account; while {hero was so sound 
a judgment, and such a complete disdain of all pre¬ 
tension and display, and smch perfect rectitude and 
sincerity, that I think I could couscientiously affirm 
that in all her life she never spoke a M^ord with a view 
to effect, and-that she never said on any occasion what 
she did not think. She was tte only ymmg persmi 
I ever knew for whom all other young people, who 
lived in the same house, entertained a liigh degree of 
respect softened by affection. Tliis is an acquisition 
belonging to more advanced life ;—but she was re¬ 
spectable and respected at fifteen. Her affections 
were concentrated in a few tiiends and fer own 
family, and they partook of the strength and steadi¬ 
ness of her character. Tliink, d«Sa.r madam, what it 
was Jo be the obj^ect of fervent affcqjion, to wich a 
mind,—to find in one’s owa child the most pleasing 
and rational companion, the enlightened and attafthed 
fnend, and the most judicious and upright counsellor! 
Alas, I have not time to pour out the fulness of a 
mind rich in recollections of all that purifies and 
exalts oim common nature, in a process of suffering 
through which she was ripened for immortality. 

I have been. for three days here with my dear 
widowed* finend, Mrs. Smith, whose conduct on this, 
as on all other occasions, is exemplary. She is better, 
but not well. You will hear firom me soon again, 
and will not tire of the history of a wounded mind. 
Adieu, dear ij^dam: I am, in haste, but with great 
regard, yoius very truly. 


Anne Grant. 
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Lette8 evil. 


TO stKS. HOOI^. 


Qlenleven Cottage, npar Greenock, 

. - 28th September, 1821. 

My dear 1 nend, 

I received your letter, which would have given me 
pleasure if the writing of it had not obviously given 
you pain. My health, I thank God, is almost mira¬ 
culous ; therefore, when the first pangs of mental suf¬ 
fering arc over, and I have leisure to con-sidcr how 
near the‘time approaches that must conclude all mere 
earthly suffering,—^when I think of those whose sha- 
dowa seem ever hovering over my solitude, and can 
say whh ftiU^.assurance, 


“ Safe ore they lodg’d above these rolling spheres, 
Tho fatal innuence of whose giddy dance 
Sheds sad vicissitude on all below,” 


1 return to my wonted occupations with a composure 
that surprises myself, and think that I have brouglit 
my mind to be all that it ought to be, till a sudden 
rush of recollection awakens all diat I dread and 
shun. Few have been tried in such a fimnace as 
tliat through which I have been enabled to walk ; 
but advancing life brings sorrows with it, for which 
the mind should be in some measure prepared before 
they arrive. The great panacea in such cases must 
be trust in God, and hope in a Bedc^er; but even 
physical .lids are not to be slighted in these terrible 
exigencies; exercise in the open air, solitary walks,— 
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not lounging or sauntering, but such as to make rest 
enjoyment,—and, above all, constant occupation. 

I am now paying a short visit to the Miss Stewarts, 
once of Albemarle Street, bftt now of Sdinburgh, who 
have here, in an unrivalled situation on the banks ol 
the Firth of Clyde, a teautifid cottage fitted up in the 
perfection of good taste, surroimded with fine grounds, 
surmounted by a respectable ruin of a Castle, antf 
overlooking, from the eminence on which it stands, 
the whole estuary of the Clyde. On the opposite 
side is the Holy Loch, backed by the rugged and pic- 
tiuesque mountains of Argyleshire. You, I tliink, 
will remember these districts of the mountain and the 
flood, where your young imagination was kinged with 
the love of wild and wondrous nature. Christina 
Stewart would have been a wonderful creatufo«with 
timely cultivation ; as it is, she has ejj''r*Ty anck origi¬ 
nality of mind that Ls surprising when one considers 
the ordeal she has gone through. Never, 8ure,*was 
wealth applied better than hers. She has been long 
enough a worslupper in the temple of Plutus to set 
prudent bounds to the native generosity of her dispo¬ 
sition, and to have that insight of character which a 
strong mind was likely to acquire in such a situation. 
My paper bids me say no more, but that I am, with 
.sincere affection, yours ever. 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter CVIII. 

TO MBS. GOBMAN,«BAGOT STBEET, DUBLIN. 

1 nr rt Edinburgh, 23d October, 1821. 

My dear Mrs. tronnan, 

I perused your last letter with a inoumM satisfac¬ 
tion, finding that mine had done what I much wished, 
but scarcely hoped to accomplish, that is, conveyed to 
you a reflection of that pure and powerful intellect, 
those concentrated affections, and that character of 
lofty rectitude, softened and sustained by true Cluis- 
tian hujiility, which is impressed on my heart, and 
forms the treasime of my secret meditations. I do not 
say,^‘ !Cuni hopelesS' thoughts, turn from her;” I rather 
tliiuk<of b cE constantly to be sj^irtled or saddened 
by any circumstance that 'brings her image in livelier 
coldhrs before me. 

You know already that, in consequence of a kind 
invitation from my dear finend Mrs. Smith, I spent part* 
of the autumn at Jordanhill, and was accompanied by 
both my daughters. I afterwards went with Isabella 
to visit a friend, who has a pretty marine cottage on 
the estuary of the Clyde. My son joined us there, 
and then proceeded to Edinbui^h, whore he was soon 
followed by Mary, who went to prepare the desolate 
house which wo hivd never entered since she, whose 
loss we are now lamentmg, was carried fixim it. We 
dreaded this return veiy much, but found it more 
painful than our worst fears had imagined. My dear 
fnend, I will spare yon the detail; for why should I, 
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who can so little please or benefit you, aifiict you with 
the renewal of sorrow ? 

And now from my very heart I congratulate you on 
your son’s hallowed choice and peaceful entrance on a 
life that must be happy, wl^pn entered on from right 
motives, and piursued*with an earnest desire to promote 
the Divine Master's will and the goo(f of his cieatuies. 
Of your son’s abilities and acquirements I am inclined 
to think favourably; but though these were far infe¬ 
rior to what I am told they are, you may assiue him, 
however discouraging appearances may be at first, and 
however untoward the flock destined to be fed by a 
humble and faithful shepherd, who considers preach¬ 
ing as the easiest part of his duty, and draws bis j)eople 
by the bonds of love, yet faith, time, and patience will 
have their perfect work; and hojv’over slow tho^ pro¬ 
cess, the toil will meet its rich rewanl in the affection¬ 
ate veneration, an*d, what i^ still bet^r, the gradual 
improvement, of the most obdurate of souls coinnijtted 
to his charge. I cannot giye vent to half of what I 
feel and think on this subject; I know you take a 
right view of it, and understand wliut the pious Han¬ 
nah felt when she carried up her son to minister in 
the Temple. 

I am going to ask what is not an irrelevant ques¬ 
tion to this interesting subject. Have you rqjd the 
“ Annals of the Parish,” by Mr. GaJt f Ordinary 
readers think the book tame and vulgar, and some 
great faults it certainly has. But by the higher class 
of readers it is admired for its unique simplicity, and 
for its illustrating so completely the position which it 
seems to have been the object of the author to csta- 
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blish; that is, that among simple country people, a 
clergyman, even of the humblest scale of intellect, 
with the most perfect ignorance of the world and of 
literature, may, by the mere power of good intentions, 
and an earnest wish to preach the Gospel in its purity, 
be, imder ail these disadvanta^s, useful, happy, and 
Iwloved. Wliat then must be the pre-eminent power 
■ over the human mind, of him who should unite the 
zeal and hiunility of the lowly village preacher with 
knowledge, talent, and that refinement that keeps a 

jealous'guard upon propriety 1.I am writing 

too long by candle-light, and my family are talking 
mniid me; I, fear, therefore, you will hardly make out 
my meaning. I am, dear sympathizing friend, yours 
most truly, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CIX. 

TO THE REV. WAI.TEU HOOK,* WUU'PINUIIAM 1U5CTOBY, 
ISLE OK WUUIT. 

I Eilinbureh, 13th Nov«mber, 1821. 

My deal- Walter, 

An old fi-iend, not, 1 trust, forgotten by you, thus 
i-emiiTils you of much affection and kindness subsisting 
between your family and hers, in spite of great distsmee 
and long absence. Many sorrows have combined with 
the intervening yeai-s to chill common intimacies ; but 
in oui-s the heart was too initeh concerned to yield to 
the common accidents of life. 

* Now Vicar of Leeds, and Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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Your dear mother informs me that you have chosen 
the Church for your profession. On all accounts, and 
in every view that can possibly be taken of it, I see 
cau^ to congratulate you aipon your choice : even 
in a worldly view, your libqx^l and highly-endowed 
Church has great teidporal rewards to bdstow on those 
who are qualified to support and adorn her; and you 
have friends whose influence can bring yam* merit 
fau’ly into view. But I hope and trust this is with 
you but a secondary consideration. Doing good, 
which I conclude to be your ambition, is like the 
([uality of mercy, which, as your favoiunto Shakspeare 
says, blesses the giver as well as the receiver. Thei’c 
is no good which you do m singleness of htjart, but 
which will reflect back upon you in the purest self- 
gratification as well as in the gr&titude of its objqpt,— 
spiritual good I mean more especially; and, Jjclicve 
mo, that in doing spiritual gootl you gi’catly enlarge 
your power of doing tem])oral g<K)d, that is, you viake 
your means go much farther. I suppose you to begin 
your ministration in a countiy parish, and am willing 
to ascribe to you not only zeal tinctured (as all young 
zeal must be) with entliusiasm, but also perseverance, 
and a kindly and compassionate indulgence even for the 
ignorant and sensual. If the purity of your doctrine, 
and the earnest manner in which you deliver.it, has 
the hai)py effect of raising the minds of the jawivif 
class to those superior enjoyments in which the rich 
and poor can share alike, they will Inscome more ixi- 
signed to the liumble lot a]>pointed for them, more 
industrious, move fnigal, more ready, like our poor 
people, to assist each other. It is inconceivable what 
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effect a clergyman, with youth on his side, and a mind 
truly devoted to the service of liis Divine Master, may 
produce in a countiy parish. If a cleryman is not 
beloved and revered in any place where he has for 
<-any length of time prcfclaimed the Gospel of peace, 
and adorned his doctrine by his conduct, the people 
must differ very much indeed from any that I have 
•Imown. 

I think that in England you apply the term enthu¬ 
siasm, as regards religion, in too loose and large a 
sense; at lea-st, I have often heard that called enthu¬ 
siasm which I should rather call bigotry or fanaticism. 
Enthusiasm throws bc<autiful and glowing colours on 
the objects to wliich it is directed, while bigotiy in¬ 
volves everything in its own sullen gloom. Enthusiasm 
listens for the songs of angels, and anticipates the joys 
of paradise; while fear and horror seem trembling on 
the brink of final destruction in the dark views of the 
bigot. Though you are commissioned to proclaim 
the terrors of the Lord as well as to sound the silve^, 
trumpet of the Christian jubilee, your great delight 
will be to speak to those whom your exhortations have 
brought to a sense of the deep condemnation into 
which they have fallen, and the mighty ransom paid 
for thefr deliverance. I know of no greater happiness 
than ^at of him who, walking through the bounds 
allotted for the performance of these most important 
duties, meets with no individual who regards him with 
indifleronco, but, on the contrary, sees eveiy coun¬ 
tenance lighted up at his approach, except such as 
shrink from him with conscientious terror. 

Though.you are now officiating for your father, it 
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will perhaps be sometime before yon have a regular 
cliarge. Suppose you should, in the meantime, before 
you arc so established, come to visit the land of yoru* 
forofathei’s, on one side at deast, and jthe kindred of 
your mother, who still I'emaiii to rejoice over you;* 
there is much in Scotland to gratify xour imaginative 
turn of mind, much poetical and traditionaiy lore, and 
many objects connected witli story and song that hav^ 

already interested you.. My son is struggling 

tlirough the thorny paths of the law: ho has little of 
fancy to boast, but he has a good, sound Scotch intel¬ 
lect, with a due share of Highland tact and sagacity. 
Yet though he has engaged in such a worldly profijs- 
sion, I think I am safe to say of him, as doe^Words- 
worth of his Wanderer,— 

“ On him the Scottish ChureR has laid 
The strong arm of her purity.” 

I hope you read and like Wordsworth: 1 wish much 
to hear what you read, and of your opinions on vartous 
subjects. Offer my best respects to the Archdeacon, 
and to your dear mother and Georgina; and believe 
me, my dear Walter, with warm wishes for yoiu' tem- 
j)oral and eternal happiness, your affectionate friend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CX. 

TO MRS. BROWN. 

T. Edinburgh, 16th November, 1821. 

My dear Mre. Brown, 

It was really charming to me to receive so long a 
VOE. II. u 
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letter from you; and you could not be more disap 
pointed than I was by my not going down to the Fair- 
lie last autumn. It so happens that I have never in 
the least infringed on the borders of the shire of Ayr; 
and, with other more weighty motives to visit you, I 
should have ^ik^ before I die, to enter on a nook of 
that district so famed for arms, devotion, and genius; 
for though I have not a very distinct recollection of 
the history of that period, I think the Covenant ,was as 
strictly maintained there as the came of Eobert Bruce. 

I am more sorry than most people can be for the 
ailing state of your family, because there are few per¬ 
sons who know so well what it is to pass y^ar after 
year in fond and fearful anxiety for the suflerings and 
the danger of the creatures so dear and so deserving. 
There is one delicate person among the small remains 
of my once large family who is,to me a standing 
wonder,—had almost said miracle. It is Isabella, 
who*‘had very nearly died of the measles when ten 
years old; the neighbours all gave her up; and as 
good, worldly folks arc easily consoled for the misfor¬ 
tunes of their friends, it was generally said among 
^them, that in so large a family a poor dwining thing 
would bo little missed. Yet so it was that this frail 
instrument was not only spared but supported to go 
through incredible laboiu^ of love, to act for days, and 
watch for nights, with imwearied exertion over the 
sickness and death of the seemingly robust members 
of her family; and, notwithstanding the addition of 
deep sorrow to excessive fatigue, this creature has 
alwaj's been enabled to enter with imtired patience on 
new labours without impairing her feeble frame, or 
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being disabled from further exertions. Excuse me 
for saying so much of her who has been the blessing 
and support of her family, without repining at being 
withdrawn from every sce^ of youthfiil enjoyment, or 
ever thinking that she acted* an uncommon part, anS 
made of herself a meritorious sacrifice. 

To get as far as possible from this subject, I am 
going to speak of one, whose correspondence I have 
been reading, as unlike as possible to this Qbscurc, 
secluded, and self-devoted being,—even ol^ Horace 
Walpole, the witty, the ingenious, the amusing, the 
selfish, the vain, the heartless, and the godless. All 
this he was, and, moreover, a declared and virulent 
Whig, yet evidently considering “ the people” as 
scarcely of the same species with himself—^[rrofessing 
popular opinions, with more ariffiocratic feelings and 
manners than an^- other man of tlv*. same rtach of 
understanding. His temper was gay and easy, and 
he jwsscssed all the gilding and polish of court*man- 
ners, with a good portion of talent, yet sense enough 
to know that he could by no means take his place in 
the first ranks of the aristocracy of genius; and he was 
too much a noble to be satisfied with ranking in the 
second; so he contented himself with being a kind of 
virtuoso^ and writing scraps of poetry in the French 
style of gay, ndtly vers de socUU, the only %tylc of 
poetry in which they excel. The emulation of the 
noble wit has not been very successful, for all his 
courtly trifles of this kind are totally deficient in case 
and grace,—the only merits to which such verses pre¬ 
tend. If nature made any mistakes, one would be 

u 2 
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tempted to say a mistake had placed him in England, 
for certainly no Englishman ever had so much of the 
French character jmd taste. lie seems to mo always 
most at home in France; tmd it must be allowed that 
no Englishman ever wrote lettom with such light and 
playfiil felicity. , You arc going to silence me with 
Cowper, the charm of whoso elegance, purity, and 
gentle pleasantry have long delighted me; but I speak 
only of talent. You are fiiscinated with Horace’s 
.amusing powers, his talent and vivacity, though you 
see, at the bottom of all, a selfish sceptical character, 
who, measuring others by himselfj believes not in the 
existence of generosity or airy human'virtue. Now 
with Covjpcr it is the reverse; it is himself, the charm¬ 
ing character of the amiable and hallowed recluse 
unveHetl in his letted that forms tlieir chief .attraction. 
The powers must however bo great, in the other case, 
that fix your attention to the careless offixsions of one 
whoxfi you can neither esteem nor love. You xvill 
however x'oeoive much entertainment fi'oni Hoi’aco 
Walpole’s Letters, and .also considerable information, 
—shall I add edification ? Yes; for it is good to know 
how little the woi’ld has to give to its votaries, and 
how sad is the decline of life without some fau’cr pros¬ 
pects to light its gloom than the woi'ld has to bestow. 

rthhik I now w.alk something better than I did: if 
over I go so far from home, I shall certainly visit your 
domain at the Fairlic. I hope this will find Mrs. 
Kobert quite rccovcrefl. I feai' her lord must bo a 
very careful man till he can pidl a primrose; but with 
care, and so close a connection with the faculty, I 
hope he xviU do well. Convey the kindest regards of 
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all my family to all yours; and believe me, my dear, 
old, and ever kind friend, youi’s, most affectionately, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CXI. 

lO MRS. HOOK, WlUrriNOnAM KECTOUV, ISLE OK WUillT. 

, Ediuburgli, 26th Dcccmfcer, 1821. 

My dear Tneiid, 

I wiDte, about a month a^o, to Walter, to eou- 
{fratiilate him on enterinjf on a profession for wliich J 
had thought huu originally destined, and t(^which he 
apjieared to me to have a strongly miufed vocation. 
1 begin to be uneasy at not heiutng finm any^of you; 
for if the young divine’s happier or holier AJiigagc- 
iiitvnts should have cngrosscal him, 1 shoidd have liked 
to have at least a bidletin, to ascertain that yo*t were 
all “ as well as could be expected.” 

I congratulate you on having your friend Lady (!. 
restoivd to you, so fsu* as being in England brings 
her within yom' reach. Yom’ god-daughter, I find, 
has early escaped from the share of suffering that alf 
are born to. It is only for those who have had 
ripened charms, and virtues in full bloom, t*rn from 
their bosoms, to know how coin])aratively easy it is 
to render up to the Giver of life a creature that 
knows not sin nor sorrow: yet even that is severe 
to those who have not known the givater calamity. 
How patiently ought those to bear the common evils 
of life who have been blessed with good children, and' 
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have not tasted the bittei’ cup allotted to those de¬ 
prived of such treasures. ...... 

Daylight fails; I can therefore only send my kind¬ 
est regards, and those of mj family, to you and yours, 
v/ishing you to live and love as long as life is enjoy¬ 
able, or longer^ if it be the Divine will to exercise you 
in preparation for a better life by drinking the dregs 
of this. I never form even a wish for my own de- 
parturet; enough if I can say, with the patriarch of 
few and evil days, “ Lord, I have waited for thy 
salvation.^’ Adieu, dear friend; though a veil is 
th’awn between us, I well know' that yon never will 
forget your affectionate 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CXII. 


TO MRS. SMITH, 


,. , . , Edinburgh, 8th January, 1822. 

My dear Jnend, 

I should wish to send something worth carrying by 
such an interesting bearer as the gentleman &om 
whom yon will receive this. He will have so much 
Edinbiu’gh news to tell, that , mine, if I had it, would 
be supeiduous. The news that will please you best 
is, that I I’eally do begin to find additional strength 
in the iiijiu’ed limb, and get out of and into a carriage 
with much more ease than formerly. 

I consider myself fortunate in having this pretty 
often in my power. Mrs. Colonel White offers me a 
drive when she can; and she has resilly—drive and 
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osuTiage out of tlio question—a much more awakened 
mind, and more taste for intelligence, than generally 
falls to the lot of Indian ladies, whose frame, and the 
spirit it contauis, frequently sink into a kind of 
apatliy in that Eastern cliqiatc, not to mention the 
spoiling of women By the absm’d deferttace and atten¬ 
tion they receive there. Prmciple and Ohrikian 
meekness out of the question,—^it really requires* a 
masculine strength of miderstanding to resist tlie in¬ 
fluence of tills seductive homage. Lady M. (I mean 
Sir James’s wife) is a hard-minded, cleve!l woman, 
thinkmg much more of management and the interest 
of her family than of these flattering attentions. She 
told mo of her smprise when she went first to India, 
and saw two^ gentlemen run at once to support a lady 
if she but crossed the room; while no lady wa* allowed 
to stoop or rise for the least trifle she wanJeS. In 
short, there is no believing Jiow the*daughters of Eve 
are worshipped in the East: yonth and heaijty arc 
unnecessary to insm’e attention,—sex and good-breed¬ 
ing arc quite enough. To return to Lady M. When 
she went to India she laughed at all this, as very 
ridiculous, and considered her own share of it as a 
tiresome encumbrance; yet when she came to Eng^ 
land, and sometimes foimd herself left, with other 
ladies, to make the best of her way out of the^lrawing- 
room, she owns that she felt herself comparatively 
insignificant. She said, too, that she met with women 
in England who, after returning from India, were 
quite miserable, and openly declared that they could 
not live hi England, where the men were so ill-bred. 
Does not this show how much better it is for us all to 
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Ikj kept soIkm?? This diseased state of mind was 
merely the morbid excess of vanity. 

You are so much more attentive to yoilr first duties, 
and so much further advanced in the spiritual life, 
tlian I am, that it may appear great presumption in 
me to find fault with you; but fflom faults no mortal 
is exempted; anil charity of judgment and opinion 
forms as essential a part of Clmistianity as any other 
sj)ecies of charity. I am going to find fault with you, 
or rather with the lady who su^ested it, for what you 
say of the concluding sentence of “ The Pirate.” I 
had run it over in a rapid and heedless manner at 
first, and really did not recollect the allusion in ques¬ 
tion. 1 '(■fas astonished, on reading over the book 
lately, to 'rind that any person was so eqgerly censo¬ 
rious as 'to annex the-'doa of profanation to so beautifiil 
an a])pHcation of a phrase originally applied to imper¬ 
fect creatures iil"’ a state of probation. Minna is 
deseri|>ed sis conquering every worldly feeling, and 
living a life of such duty and devotion as no one can 
do without the Divine blessing on their humble en- 
ileavours. And suv we not well waixanted to say 
that a parted spirit, arrived at the finition of the pro- 
inised bliss, is only “ a little lower tlian the angels V’ 
To fomid the censui’o on its being a fiction would be 
very napnw indeed. What are all parables but in¬ 
structive fictions? and from the beginning of time 
has not instruction been conveyed in all languages 
and forms of life in tlnit manner? If you werc to 
read Paeon, Locke, or any of the writers of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, you would find, as you do in the 
sublime and pathetic parts of Shakspeaiv, scriptural 
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allusions in every page. When the Scriptures were 
newly translated, they were, as they ought to be, a 
source of ever-new delight, when considered merely 
as compositions: the minds»of polite ^ well as pious 
writers were so saturated with their beauties, that th(f 
language of the SacA-'d Writings minglfid with their 
expressions, as the notes of a sweet and national 
melody are at times unconsciously warbled by thoi# 
accustomed to delight in them. It is only since the 
study of the Scriptimjs has been comparatively ne¬ 
glected that allusions to them cease to be interwoven 
with all serious and pathetic composition. 

1 have unconsciously filled my paper, and have not 
room to tell you of a gay evening that yoift grand- 
chikh’on and pr. Brewster’s children had hero lately, 
when my son delighted them by»playing bliiilhyan’s 
buff with them. I cannot tell you either Imv^ busy 
and /inxious a day this has lipon with me, having bad 
an important conference relative to the said son^ the 
result of which, I am thankful to say, proved alto¬ 
gether satisfactoiy. Meantime I long to see William 
and his boys, and hope they will come befbi\; the town 
grows dull. 1 am, with sincere affection, not to say 
veneration,* dear old and true friend, yonrs ever, 

Anne (jRant. 
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Letter CXIII. 

TO MBS. IZETT, KINMAIBD MOUSE, OWKELO. 

^, I r 1 Edinburgh, 13th January, 1822. 

My dear Madam, 

^ 1 put off’ writing, thinking that every week would 
bring me some account of you, but in vain; and, 
moreover, my present confinement from-lameness dis¬ 
qualifies much, or rather makes it less convenient for 
me to write. My hope, God willing, of conefuering 
it, strengthens, however, every day, because I daily 
see people who have surmounted tliis same misfortune. 
Yet I am well aware how many blessings remain to 
me thdt are withheM*'lTOm many others,—^wonderfully 
steady health, Mends exceeding most others in con¬ 
stancy and affection, and the children who remain all 
that«I could wish them. 

Now, I sliall not apologise for egotism, because I 
suppose you will be fully as well pleased to hear of 
myself as of anything I can tell you. Well, then, we 
must now say something of that grand miscreant, 
Loixl Byron, and his last publication, Cain, which 
I hear is as dull as it is blasphemous and detestable. 
Ilis lordship, just now, is like a hunted fox; the critics, 
reviews, and London papers arc all after him in fiill 
ciyl and, certainly, never was satire, in its bitterest 
mood, better a])plied. One cannot help thinking of 
the Scriptm’c expression—“ Out of one fountain pro- 
cec<leth bitter water and swectl” All the poctiy with 
which the public have been enchanted already from 
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the same quarter must, I think, sink in value, when 
this notorious breach of every human decency or 
hallowed reverence is made manifest. 

I should tell you of what* is of inorp vital import¬ 
ance, tlie acquisition that Edmburgh has made in the 
Kev. Dr. Gordon, of whose pious eloqifence I hear 
much from the best judges, as well as from my own 
family: I hear him compared by many, and preferre(t 
by some, to Dr. Chalmers. We had need of something 
like this in Edinburgh for the credit of the Scotch 
Church. Sir Harry Moncreiff is a good, stem, sound 
Presbyterian, and there is much substance and so¬ 
lidity in his preaching; and Andrew Tliomson has 
excellent abilities, and, I not only hope, but*belicve, 
perfect sincerily; but there is a political and ])olemi- 
cal bias about both, so strong *and obvious fh%t it 
mingles witlx their first duties, and ^gives an #ir of 
worldliness adverse to the simplicity of the Gospc-1. 
The rest ai'o good men, pcidonn their duties •con¬ 
scientiously and diligently, and are not deficient in 
learning or xmderstanding; but there are no star’s 
among them,—no Blairs, or Erskines, or Ilcniys, or 
Robertsons,—none whose names have gone beyond 
the Tweed or cixxssed the seas. And tliis is the more 
to be lamented, because tlxere are so many who, from 
the lowest origin, contrive to get into the Church 
without the passjwrt of superior talents, eloquence, or 
zeal, that it becomes quite necessary that there shdhld 
be in the capital of our country a little leaven to leaven 
the whole hunp,—some of those attractive or distin¬ 
guished qualities, which, since the days of inspiration 
are past, give a kind of necessary consequence and 
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weight to tile sacerdotal character. The result of the 
want of this jirorainence, not to say pi’c-eminence, 
among our clergy is becoming visible. Here is a Mr. 
Craig, who is pf the Episco2>al Cliimjh, and of that 
■jiart of it who arc denominated, and, I fear, are too 
ajit to dcnoiliinate themselves Evangelical. I believe 
and feel on essential jioints precisely as they do; yet, 
in all religious matters, I object to a fence of scpai’a- 
tion, the purpose of which, in the long run, is lull as 
much to kcej) others out as to keej) om’selves in. Well, 
this Mr Craig I have once, only once heard jireach; 
but I have heard liim sjicak at jmblic meetings, and 
been in company with him. I believe him to be gentle, 
amiabk\ and sincere, and that his doctrine is that of 
St. Paul, which is quite enough; but his abilities 
arc pertaiidy nothing" extraordinary. Yet numbers of 
oui' good zealous Prcsbj'terians have left their own 
churches to crcwd his, without any great motiye to 
tissigu; while many fashionable yomig ladies resort 
there on the same juinciple that they go to hear 
Catidani. 

1 write tluwigh so many inteiTuptions, that, though 
most Mailing to amuse you in your wintry seclusion 
with anytlung that ocemM, I feiu’ you will find this 
letter not “ a king,” but a thing of shreds and patches. 
Give my best rcgsirds to Mr. Izett, and tell him the 
prt'tty new ciwvn he gave me has lost none of its 
orip^iiiid brightness: I keej) it as the Vitar of Wake¬ 
field's tlaughters did the guinea they M'ere forbidden 
ever to change. 1 am, deal' mailam, yours, vei'j’ tnily, 

Anne Grant. 
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Letter CXIV. 

TO MRS. BROArN,*OLASGOW. 

, ^ Edinburgh,*!0th March, 1822. 

dear Mrs. iJrown, 

I am charmed with the hope of seeing you outo 
more in Edinburgh, where attractions are multiply¬ 
ing, and where the place itself, in its improv^'d state, 
should be an attraction to one who, like you, had the 
advantage of living within the influence of so much 
taste, and talent. 

Before I quit the subject of good tiiste, Icf me not 
forget to reiniud you to ask Mrs. Smith lyr a .sight of 
our American friend, Mrs. Il.all’s letter to her. Jt is 
comfortable to filial a person belongjng to on» own 
class possc.ssed of such an uwiikened mind, and at 
such an advanced period of life capable of being*both 
useful and agreeable. I suppose you arc awari! that 
1 mean by oiu’ class that of old women, which, as 
a class, it has been the fashion to hold very chea]) 
everywhere, except in the Scotch novels, and among 
the North American Indians. The former could not 
get on without them, the latter hold thcip in the 
utmost veneration; their matrons arc their c»un.sel- 
lom; and the mother of sages or warriors is held in 
as high estimation as her sons. 1 think wc-A)ld 
women 1 mean—begin to be more appreciated since 
the spread of knowledge has made us all a thinking 
people. Formerly, a woman uncultivated, and mov¬ 
ing in a parrow circle, was only of consefjlfcnce in the 
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days of her youth and in the days of her nsehilness; 
and, unless animated by a lively devotion, fhutful in 
good works, was apt to grow torpid, and be forgotten 
by all but hei^ nearest itlations when the season of 
‘activity was passed. Now that the powers of the mind 
are more caUed into action, that season lasts longer; 
and old women take more interest in the young, and 
create more interest themselves, by being enabled to 
turn their experience to better accoimt, and hold a 
higher place in society. This is well every way: we 
grow old without growing mouldy, and the yoimg 
mingle our knowledge with their own acquirements. 

I am now going to speak of James Smith* and 
his family, who are, I tliink, in the way of being as 
comfortable as possible in their new abode. I really 
think that, in com’ing to Edinburgh, James has ex¬ 
actly 'found his, level: he is rich in acquired know¬ 
ledge, without a shade of pedantry or pretension. 
On vhe contrary, having in a manner over-informed 
his mind, at an early period, to a degree rather preju¬ 
dicial to the tenement of clay, the result has been a 
kind of mental indolence, that requires the stimulus of 
intellectual, and in some measure disengaged, society, 
to make him appear what he really is, and produce 
his neglected stores of various intelligence. I think 
he wilt’find himself very much at home in Edinburgh. 

What you will very justly value here is a spirit of 
devotion, which seems daily spreading and pervading 
the ranks of the once gay and fashionable, so that 
any person seriously inclined need not go into corners 


* Eldest sm of the late Archibald Smith, Esq. of JordanhiU. 
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to seek out associates. Every day I hcai’ some, new 
instance of those who have openly enlisted under the 
Chiistian banner. If tliis, in some instances, is done 
ostentatiously, we have no*right to cqpciude that it is 
done insincerely, but must just refer any display oT 
this kind to weakness* of character, in thoSe whose good 
intentions arc not directed by a sotmd judgmqpt. A 
serious perusal of tHe Word of Life should teach Bs 
charity in this respect. When wo find faith failing 
in a faying exigency, in those very disciples who wit¬ 
nessed the Transfiguration, we must not wonefer, when 
the days of inspiration are gone by, that the intellect 
is not always strengthened where the heart is changed 
and the conduct is, in the main, trader. thcBnfluenco 
of that changp. Vanity, I thinly is the^ firat passion 
that appears in weak minds, ancl perhaps the lhs( that 
is conquered. ....... ^ 

Xes, my dear old fiicnd, daily calls warn us of what 
may soon, and must ere long await us. This haa been 
sorely pressed on my mind by the great loss I have 
lately sustained in my much-valued and excellent 
friend, ‘Miss Lewis, who was, like your brother of 
Jordanhill, withdrawn from the world, as it were, un¬ 
consciously, and with little or no suffering. Her life 
was passed in such deeds of active benevolence as 
none but a heart so liberal, and a mind so pawerful, 
could plan, nor a frame less robust execute; and the 
steady and sincere piety by which her life was regu¬ 
lated, must have made death, to her, a happy transi¬ 
tion to that state of blessed rest that is laid up for the 
faithful. I humbly desire of my Saviour that this 
heavy stroke, for such I feel it, may be» the means 
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of stUl more weaning me from a world wliich I have 
loved too well, though mine has been a thorny patli 

yi going through it.I have barely room 

for my best wishes to your«ons and thefr literally good 
Vivos; and know me tOabe your unaltered and grate- 
fiil friend, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CXV. 

TO A FRIEND IN AMERICA. 

Edinburgh, 20th April, 1822. 

Now, ‘my dear friend, after much unpai’donable 
dolaj:, i am going to'address you, and to thank you 
for mjjny kind and highly-esteemed literaiy gifl;s, 
and more particularly for yoim steady and wann 
tnembhip to me and mine, under all the hard trials 
that human friendship has to sustain imdcr the com¬ 
bined influence of absence and distance. What I have 
most to complain of at present are the pains of 
memory. In the silence and solitude of night, when 
imagination is too busy, and recollection too much 
awakened, I am surrounded by the visionary forms of 
tlie departed, till all past emotions arc revived with 
insupportable fi’cslmess. I rise,—walk through the 
room till I the in my imiicrfect mode of moving 
about,—^then I ring for a light, and read till I either 
get interested or grow drowsy. Do not pity me, how¬ 
ever; for such is the flexible nature, or perhaps I 
should call it versatility of my mind, that the next 
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day J am occupied, attentive to every one that conies, 
and even cJieerful. This is not every night: if one 
is restless, the next is better; and on some nighth 
this paroxysm of feverish ftjcollection»does not occuy 

at all."And novP I shall leave a theme, 

on which I merely meant to touch, dor mattei*s more 
belonging to our present fleeting and uncertain stato. 
So many scenes of beauty and grandeur, so many 
unblamed enjoj'ments from the sources of intellect 
and affection, are Vouchsafed to us even whiU; we an; 
dwellers in the dust,—mercies afforded, no doubt, as 
cordials to support us in our jounicy,—that it wouM 
be worse than ungi’ateful to roject these, alleviating 
blessings. 

I have to /.hank you for wluvt has Ijecn a givat 
source of entertainment to me, and has put it iil my 
power to oblige several others,—I mttan the mfinbers 
of the North American Review which you have so 
kindly sent me, bringing me tidings of the progress 
of taste and literature in that countiy which I always 
look back to as a kind of foster-mother; giving also, 
what is very interesting to us, the transatlantic 
opinions on the Umd of my nativity, and its literary 
productions. I often think of sending you, in return, 
something new fnmi this place, but I despair of send¬ 
ing anything you have not anticipated. The llovelty 
most spoken of at present I coidd not send you if I 
would, for it is too deal’; and I would not send it if I 
could, because I consider it iis brimful of the poison of 
misanthropy and bitter party prejudice. The work I 
mean is the Memoirs of the Reign of George the 
Second, by Horace Walpole, latterly Loi’<l Orfbrd; 

VOL. II. X 
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it is a three or five guinea book, and was left by the 
author to his heirs, with an injunction to be published 
ten years after his death. Fear, more than honesty, I 
presume, made them deferlthe publication for twenty 
years after this period; ’and now Lord Holland has 
thought proper to open tjiis Pandora’s box, and pour 
■forth its pernicious and very malicious contents upon 
t&e devoted heads of the sons and successors of all the 
great characters, whose talents and whoso virtues shed 
lustre oyer names that will be honoured and revered, 
while that of Horace lives with the French wits and 
philosophers of the last century, to show, like them, 
how worthless are wit and talents, when perverted to 
be the inpplements of mischief to mankind. 

If time is,a thing to be accounted for how shall we 
account for that spe'ht in reading bad books, when the 
world<abonnds ydth more that insect or harmlessly 
amuse us than a lifetime of little leisure is sufficient 
to ptfruse? How dreadful is the sentence by which 
we are doomed to account for every idle word! and 
yet the usages of society force the best of us to listen 
at least to much of what is worse than idle. But we 
have no such pretext for reading pernicious books, 
which their authors would never publish if those who 
are content “to dwell in decencies for ever” would 
reinforce the truly virtuous,—not in opposition to 
them, for wliich even the latter are not always quali¬ 
fied, but in total neglect of them. The cure for such 
enormities would be to let them alone. If they lie on 
every table, and furnish the talk of every circle, it is 
no longer safe to let them alone. It then becomes 
necessary to treat the authors of such works as poor 
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Emilia was for treating the secret enemies of Des- 
(lemona;— 

“ To put in ov’iy honest hand a whip, 

And lash the culprits naked through^he world.” 

I find myself unawares growing ver^ critical, and 
writing very like a person ambitious to be thought 
possessed of literary taste. I fear that you will tliink 
that I have, at least, dressed up my injured limb in a 
blue stocking; and you will be so far right; for I cer¬ 
tainly have both read and thought a great djial more, 
in consequence of my lameness and seclusion, than I 
otherwise shoidd have done. But I never tliink of 
entering into discussions of this length with friends 
more within my reach, who have the sarne^ acquaint¬ 
ances, and can be interested in. details, of those we 
mutually know; but at a distance so lormidalbla, and 
after an absence, so long, the liteijiture of the day 
serves for a common ground on which to meet and 
compare opinions. ....... 

Now I have more to say than when I began; but 
must conclude by assuring you that I am, with the 
highest regard and esteem, dear Friend, yours vciy 
truly, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CXVI. 


TO MRS. GRANT, LATE OK DUTHIL, STRATHSPEY. 

SeaRcld, nuar Edinburgh, 
30th May, 1822. 

By coming down here rather unexpectedly, T fear 

X 2 
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I have missed an opportunity of which your grandson 
told me, going north; but I am so ill pleased with 
nqnself for my long delay in writing, that I am deter¬ 
mined to seize on that leisure which so constantly 
etudes my grasp at home, and ^to do what I have 
wished and intencjed for months, to preserve my plac6 
in the memory of yourself and some other old friends. 

*1 was very sorry to find, from your letter, that your 
daughter's farm had been so unproductive last year, 
but hope .this mild winter and genial spring promise 
well for a blessing on the labours of agricidture; if, 
indeed, the enormous sin of complaining, os it is now 
the fashion to do, of the liberal bounty of Providence, 
does not %ing a blast or mildew on the productions of 
the earth, '^his is a now and most revolting .species 
of iinpicty, which appears to me very daring. I find 
that yoM have the.bcst |)assible accounts fixan India of 
your progeny there. Mrs/ Gumming of Logie, whom 
I often!- sec, and who is very much liked here, has, I 
think, a great deal of com’age in sending out her pro¬ 
mising son, William, having aheady three odiers in 
that burning climate. I am glad to hear from youi- 
grandson that yoiu’ worthy neighbour, that fine anti¬ 
quity TuUochgriban, has so completely recovered from 
the effects of the severe illness that once appeared so 
alarming to all hi» friends. Be so good, when you 
see the family, to offer them the best respects of me 
and mine. 

Wliat can possibly ail the Inverness people at tny 
excellent friend Charles Grant? I hear of a great 
clamour against him, but could never yet distinctly 
hear of even the alleged pretence for all this vituiie- 
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ration. And young Charles,* too, who combines 
every amiable virtue with eveiy finer talent and more 
elegant accomplishment, and in whom all this admir- 
.able superstructure is founded on the^ immovable rock 
of a fiiin confidence in the ^utlior of his salvation, 
he, too, has to enceftmter malevolence from the very 
people whom he has bent all his endeavours to serve 
in the most essential manner. It is odd how it shotdd 
be so; but I have always had a good deal to do with 
Ireland, and hear the opinion of some of the first cha¬ 
racters who live in it through the medium of those 
who live among them. The very worst they say, or 
can say of him is, that he was good .and too indulgent; 
that, judging finm his own cle.ar breast, Im thought 
better of others than they deserved, and kSpt lenient 
measures wi!li those unhappy* distressed pct>ple too 
long. 

Speaking of Inland, I do not knW if ever I men¬ 
tioned one of the many agreeable acquisitions^in tlic 
way of acquaintance, Which softened my sad pilgrim¬ 
age when I went with my ever-lamented son to Lon- 
<lon, to prepare him for going to India. This was 
Mrs. Primate Stuart, a person greatly beloved and 
esteemed by every one to whom she was known, and* 
a great benefacdor to the Irish pea.s.antry about Ar- 
m.agh, where the Archbishop lived. She yas not 
merely bountiful, but maternal, in the care with which 
slie attended to their health and comfort, and the 
pains she took to have them instructed in useful arts, 

• The Right lion. Charles Grant (now Lord Glcnelg), then Se¬ 
cretary for Ireland, and M.P. for the county of Inverness, formerly 
rn]ircsenled by his father, Mr. Charles Grant. 
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as well as in the knowledge most essential to every 
condition of life. She was a daughter of Guvemor 
^feiin, the descendant of the founder of Peimsylvania: 
her mother was Lady Juliana Fermor, daughter of 
the Earl of Pomfret. lyjien Governor Penn, a grave 
man of fifty, with a broad hat, a ^lain suit, and a most 
inflexible countenance, came over to avoid the storm 
of the American Revolution, he who had never paid 
the least attention to a lady before, was smitten with 
Lady Juliana, then a lively, beautiful yoimg creature, 
and one of the ornaments of the Court. She was, 
however, very pious, and showed in all things the 
most perfect submission to her mother^s will; and, to 
the surprise of all, willingly accepted the grave, 
elderly Quaker, with whom she was very hap])y. 
Granville Penn, ore' of the most amiable men I 

know, is her son. 

Wi4 best rc^prds from all this family, believe me, 
dear ^adam, yours, with regard, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CXVII. 

TO MBS. HOOK, WHIPPINQHAM RECTORY, ISLE OF WIOUT. 

Edinburgh, 3d June, 1822. 

My dear and ever amiable penitent, you are wel¬ 
come to me in every shape,—always tenderly for¬ 
given ; and this is more meritorious than it would be 
if I did not feel on those occasions. It is with a 
ooimtcuance more in sorrow than in anger that I look 
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at the distant dates of your letters. Break^ist and 
your letter came together; to the former the latter 
proved a pleasant episode, or interlude, if that is 
better. The instant I ha^ done I came up stairs \o 
write to show how perfectljr I feel %nd comprehejjd 
your uneasiness. 1 spent the whole of last week in 
the country, accompanied by Isabella,—if I can 
properly call Seafield, not a mile from Leith, 
country. I was paying a long-promised visit to two 
Miss Herons, worthy, estimable, single ladies, with 
whom since I came to Edinburgh, I have revived an 
acquaintance of forty years’ standing. They are a 
sort of people that I like exceedingly, in whom the old 
genuine Scotch character still lives and .flourishes: 
they are intelligent and well informed, wiAout much 
polish or eAerior refinement > |nd they conjjiino eco¬ 
nomy with most judicious liberality and charky,—I* 
mean as to its •objects. They have brou^t up a 
fiunily of orphans, three nieces and a nephew, in a 
most liberal manner. • Creech, the famous Edinburgh 
bookseller, noted for his wealth and his wit, being dis¬ 
tantly related to the family—mean the orphans,— 
left his large fortune among them, of which the greater 
part fell to the lot of the nephew, a very excellent, 
indeed, accomplished young man. Being bred to the 
Church before this wealth came into his hands, at the 
age of twenty, Mr. Watson* formed the re^lution of 
being, notwithstanding, an arduous parisli priest; not 
thinking it right to turn his back upon the altar be¬ 
cause the means of doing good were thus multiplied. 

* Formerly minister of the parish of Burntisland, Fifeshire, and 
author of several devotional works. 
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My'week passed very agreeably with these good 
people, whose pleasant house stands on the edge of 
the ^ea, and is spacious and most comfortable, wliile 
their pretty garden is just large enough for my four- 
fijptcd walk. While there," we had some very inte¬ 
resting visitors ; but I shall only mention one, whom 
you woidd both pity and admire, if you knew her. 
This is Mrs. Owen, wife to the visionary philanthropist, 
of whom you and every one else have heard, and with 
whom he received a very large fortune in the estab¬ 
lishment at Lanark. “ Love was the cause of her 
mourning;” for much she has mourned over his 
strange bewildenncnt of mind and deistical opinions, 
l»eing herself a woman of the very best principles ajid 
conduct, with deep and humble piety. She hoped, 
vainly hoped, 4;hat his wild s{)eculations \Vould subside 
• on his becoming a husband and father. She bears 
her harli lot with great resignation* outwardly, but, 
nevertheless, feels it deeply," though she does not speak 
of it. *He is the best tempered and most benevolent 
of all projectors; and in his domestic life is indulgent 
and amiable, kind to all about him, and continually 
spinning a cobweb scheme of being kind to all the 
world. 

Now, I came up to-day to the drawing-room, think¬ 
ing no ono knew that I was come home, and that I 
should gfet a quiet morning. But no : here is a friend 
I cannot exclude, and I must suspend my scribble. 
Well, you see I tell you all this, which perhaps is not 
very interesting, because 1 wish you to be present wth 
me, to know what 1 am doing, and whom I am caring 
for, «.tc.; for if 1 only write on general subjects, like 
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a reviewer or a person like lago, who can be nothing 
if not critical, you will loose the distinct idea of your 
old fnend, and have only a paper personage in misty 
and vuicertain pi’ospect. po not regret my lameness. 
My surgeon says, that I will live the longer for this 
iiccident: my restless activity he thinks ,wore me out; 
but now I must be quiescent, and fease, the wish of 
agt', will be imposed on me of necessity. 

Did I ask before if yon know Lady Frances Beres- 
ford, once a distinguished beauty, and still a veiy fine 
woman; she has been with her daughter on*the Con¬ 
tinent and in Italy for sometime past. They spent 
last winter in Edinburgh, where we saw tlicm very 
often. Lady Frances is a person of great uprightness 
of intention, generous, and chaiitoble, I knflw, at the 
expense of ifiuch selMenial. •Ifiss BdfcsfottJ’s is a 
higher order of mind, accomplished, or perhftps I 
should rather say^^mbellishc(l, to the? utmost. * 

r am glad that the Aiclurcacon had it in liis ])owor 
to refuse a Deanery, but hope he will accept the next. 
I am ever your attached and aftectionatc friend, 

Anne Gbant. 


Letter CXVIII. 

TO -MRS. <!ORMAN. 


, Ettinburgh, 9th July, 1822. 

My dear h neiul, 

I have received your letter with mueh satisfaction; 
the intelligence it contains is to me very giTitifying. 
Your Catherine, whom I feel much inclined to call 
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mine also, could never be happy with a common-place 
person; and I rejoice to hear that Mr. Wills is in 
eyel^ respect so much a man after her own heart, and 
of congenial tastes and pursuits. 

‘ I think the tihurch, .even in a worldly sense, is 
comparatively a sanctuary of peace; and that, if 
people bring theit mind to their condition, I know no 
olcss who enjoy so much safety and rational happi¬ 
ness,—^whose families are so well brought up, or 
whose income is so well managed in general, and goes 
so much‘further than the same sum usually does with 
persons in any other profession. Of a clergyman 
nothing is requisite even to his worldly prosperity, but 
that he should be a Cluristian ; that is, that he should 
lie humbte, acquiesce thankftilly in the lot assigned 
to him; and" be eaniestly desirous to do Ms duty. 
Without including those whom circumstances enable 
to bo charitable and hospitable, dr whom superior 
abilities qualify for illuminating the path assigned to 
them, the simplest in mind and manners, the humblest 
in intellectual attainments, if they are sincere in their 
profession and earnest in performing their labours of 
love, will in time bo objects of esteem and affection to 
the people around, though not exactly of the same 
way of thinking. 

You^ must have grieved at the death of your Pri¬ 
mate* under such afflicting circumstances; it is a tale 
of \roe that must reach the hardest heart;—judge 
then how it must be felt by me, who had experienced 


* The Uim. William Stuart, Archbishop ot‘ Armagh, and Primate 
of all Ireland, died from poison, having swallowed, through mistake, 
an embrocation for medicine, 6th May, 1822. 
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the utmost kiudiicss and attention &om Mrs. Stuart, 
who'hapjHsned to be in London when I was there last. 
She was brought to visit me by her cousin, Mm. 
Feilding, and after that brpught her brotlier GranviUo 
Penn and his wife to spen^ an evening with me :•! 
saw her afterwards in her own house, ^d was sorry 
to go to Sunbmy before she went hway. I saw the 
Primate only once. 

I am glad you are so pleased with tlie “ Fortunes 
of Nigel,” wluch I consider as a wonderful effort of 
genius ever new and inexhaustible. Whfl but the 
Knight of Abbotsford could lead you through Alsatia, 
and the other scenes of vice and folly, witliout awak¬ 
ing a blush on tlie cheek of genuine delicaay. Yet I 
had a letter ftoiu a firiend in tlie. South, wITo had not 
then seen the book, in which sh4 infomts m(% that in 
England it is accounted a failing. Honest Johft Bull 

has not seen sucB a failure on his sftlc of Tweed suicc 

• • • 

Shakspeare’s time. ^ 

Wo have lately sufiiJrcd much anxiety about Mary, 
and were brought at one time oven to dread the 
approach of a typhus fever. Thank God, she is now 
doing well, and all our foal's are over. I have only 
room to add my love to dear Catherine; and to wish a 
place kept for me in your mother’s memory, being 
ever yofUrs, 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter CXIX. 

TO MRS. S^MITH OF JOBDANinLI,, GLASGOW. 

, - , T, . , Edinburgh, 20th August, 1822. 

My dear Fnend, 

^Xou have so many witnesses of regal pomp and 
popular loyalty in your own family, that it would be 
idle for me to interfere with their reports, or to be a 
pla^aiy from the newspapers, to whose respectable 
and very minute information I refer you.* I have 
met with no one so kind to me as your eldest son, who 
came to sec mo fresh from the levee in his Court suit. 
He append to m<j to look better than ever I saw 
him do,.in that soft Ivaiment; but perhaps I saw him 
to advantage, being in particular good humour with 
him. 

I have seen the King once, and Crabbe twice. I 
think 1 can scarcely prefer thte former; my flaming 
loyalty considered, that is much. I know you will 
hear of the King, but I wish I could give you some 
idea of the mild and venerable Poet, who indeed 
.scorns more like a saint; with a countenance of such 
hallowed serenity, that you could scarcely believe that 
the dark pictures of our fallen nature exhibited in his 
w’orks were of his drawing. His conversation, like his 
countenance, is mild and tranquil; and there is a 
pleasing repose about his general demeanour, unlike the 
wandering fire which we are accustomed to attribute 

* Alluding tu the rwenl visit of George the Foiirth to Edinburgh. 
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to the iMXstical character. Yet when the conversation 
was such as to awaken the energies of his extraor¬ 
dinary mind, he reminded me of “ Allan Bane” in tlm 
Latly of the Lake, being tiimself very “ bane,”* with 
much of age and its decline about lum; for then, in¬ 
deed, 

“ Was lighted up his faded eye 
With ail a Poet’s ecstasy.” 

He told me that his “ dear boy George,” who, by the 
by, is his curate, would have very much cnjoy,cd seeing 
me, having been captivated with my “ Memoirs of an 
Ajncrican Lady.” Believe that I wa.s proud, whicli 
pride was increased by a visit the same evening from 
Mr. Randolph, the famous American senator^ of tvhose 
eloquence “ alj Eiunpe talks, from ^Idc to si^le.” He had 
been for two yearn in and about Albany, and £n«iw .ill 
that remamed tlipre of the friends ^of my cliiklliood. 
T4iis is his first appearance in Europe. The ‘‘ Ameri¬ 
can Lady” secmctl also in high favom* with hiii*. lie 
is a person of very peculiar appearance ; somewhat of 
a misanthrope, for notliing in this countiy seemed to 
please, far less to dazzle him. His approbation of my¬ 
self, I think, must have been rather bestowed on tlie 
subject than the author. But the perfect truth of the 
delineation he could judge of better than others; and 
truth, afrer all, has a more lasting, though a less win¬ 
ning charm than fiction. Mr. Randolph appeared to 
me a veiy imaginative person, and my vanity of his 
praise was somewhat diminished, when I heard, from 

♦ The Gaelic word bane signifies fair or white, a term which the 
Author here applies to the poet Crabbe, whoso hair wm white with 
age, at the period of his visit to Siinburgh. 
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one of his countrymen, that he is one of those great 
wits “ who are to madness near allied.” At any rate, 
lie is highly eccentric. 

I began by saying, you'will not hear much of the 
lling from me. His Majesty has no more loyal sub¬ 
ject than myself,^ as you know of old; but both Mr. 
Crabbe and I grew king-sick at last, with the perpe- 
ttt^ tattle about him, hearing only of one subject, and 
the same thing twenty times repeated. I was, how¬ 
ever, very glad to have one sight of his Majesty, which 
pleasure I owe entirely to the energetic kindness of 
your good son-in-law, Mr. Macall. I had given up 
all thoughts of it, in consequence of a rheumatic 
attack, tij he, with friendly violence, carried me oflF, 
which did mg no ha):m, but much good.. It was quite 
a so^irce of enjoymfent to mo, to see how much the 
psirtywero delighted, and how little (indeed not at all) 
injured by the excitement. Everything has gone off 
admirably, and I have been as much pleased as if 1 
were one of the actors in the gay scene myself. 


22d August. 

My pen has been for two days suspended. I thought 
“I should have much time while everyone else was see¬ 
ing sights;—far otherwise, I have not had a spare 
minute (.from callers, of kinds as various as the birds 
in the Ark. Besides all these visitors, I have a win¬ 
dow in my dratving-room, which I always neglected in 
time past, but have now converted into an observatory, 
from which I look at those “ earth treading stars,” as 
Shaksjjeare calls them, that are continually passing; 
for you iJfust know, Prin(^ Street is veiy much fre- 
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quented. 1 have here such a commanding sight of all 
the great and gay that pass, and their different equi¬ 
pages, that I might take lessons in'heraldry, were^t 
worth while for one in whose glass tlj,e sands arc run¬ 
ning so low. This last circumstance is never mofc 
felt by me tlian when I see around me all these la¬ 
bours of the “ sons of a day,” for matters so perishing 
and futile. But though these awful views are famifkr 
to my mind, they seldom reach my tongue or pen. 

The day of the King’s procession to tlie Castle, 
proved, literally, one of those “ tlark days of vanity ” 
that disappoint high-raised expectation. Yet, after all, 
it was a very fine thing; so well ordered in the plan, 
and so well conducted in the execution, thSt nothing 
could be bet^r: with sunshine iW'ould have been too 
good. But what was withhcltl’from the pfoc^'ssion 
was f^ven to tlie military review.. But I must not 
ajiticipate your son’s description of all tliese fine things, 
and Avill only tell you that the cloudy evening of the 
Royal banquet in the’Parliament-House gave rise to 
a very fine effect when the discharge of cannon an- 
noimced the Kmg’s health.. You know that we live 
opposite the Castle;—^we were at tea when tlie first 
gun was fired: stai'ting up to our watch-tower, the’ 
window, wo saw the previous flash light up a lurid sky 
before every discharge. The gloomy grandciir of the 
sight, as well as the solemn effect of the soimd in that 
dark hour, were finer than I can attempt to describe. 

I felt a little triumph at the King’s going to church, 
contrary to general expectation. The sermon, I re¬ 
gret to hear, was very indifferent; kings, 1 suspect, 
seldom hear goo<l ones. All efforts must be adverse 
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to the impiration of genlos; of higher inspirations one 
thinks with more reverence than to suppose them 
vouchsafed for sifch occasions. I must stop to tell 
you a stoiy of hij^sillon, one of the far-famed preach¬ 
ers who tried to keep the flame on the altar from being 
extinguished in the atmosphere of the court of Louis 
the Fourteenth. His eloquence was so much admired, 
anrfl he so much complimented upon it, that he could 
not help feeling gratified by the attention he excited. 
At last he felt convinced that people who came to hear 
him merely for the beauty of his language would be 
little the better for his doctrine, while he could be se¬ 
duced into excessive self-complacency by their admir¬ 
ation. Sd, by way of penance, he •esolvcd to leave 
off preaching, and devote himself earnestly to other 
duties. 'His Bishop, displeased at his scruples, ordered 
him to,pi’each in^he Chapel KoyaJ. The King sent 
for him after the sermon, and complimented him highly, 
.saying J;hat he never heard him preach with such 
exquisite powers. “ Your majesty need not inform 
me of that,” said he, “ for the Devil has told me so 
already.” 

I send you Crabbe’s parting gift to me, which, hav¬ 
ing got out of his own hand, I value so much that you 
must take care of it, and send it back, I liaving no 
time to teanscribe it. Perhaps I may, at more leisiu’c, 
send you some verses of my own on this loyal occa.sion. 
This I must do at the risk of being thought veiy idle 
for my pains,—^but where shall I seek indulgence, if 
not from you, who have so long known me to be your 
very affectionate friend. 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter CXX. 

TO MBS. WILLS,* n.VOI^T STREET,' DUBLIN. 

E<Mnburgh,30th*October, 1822. 

My dear Mrs. 

Could yon, or even could I .suppose tlie possibi^y 
of your being happily united to tlie veiy deserving 
man of your choice, and ray being among the last to 
congratulate you on the most desirable as well as most 
important event of your life ? Yet so it is; and yon 
will not be much surprised when I tell you, with a 
sensation like that of a person looking back on a' tre¬ 
mendous gulph from which he has just escaped, why I 
have still delayed. My dear, fry invahuible •Isabella, 
has been in serious danger, in con^quence qf an in¬ 
flammatory attach; and days and nights have passed 
with me like a dreary dream, since her illness Jrecame 
serious. She is now slowly, though, I trust, surely 
recovering. Isabblla is so unlike the people of this 
world, and so fit, if we may presume to .say .so “ of any 
mortal mixture of earth’s mould,” for the next, and 
her many labours of love have so worn out her consti¬ 
tution, that one cannot avoid trembling when the sum¬ 
mons, sd happy for her, seems impending. I trust she 
is, for the time, restored to my prayers, as well as those 
of many others who fully appreciate her modest re¬ 
tiring worth. 

A fair and amiable coun^pwyoman of yours. Miss 


VOL. II. 


Fonnerly Miss Catheriiic Gorman. 


r 
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Mercer by name, has been an unspeakable comfort to 
me in these dark days of wretched solicitude. She was 
here* on an excursion with some friends five yeai’s ago, 
wlicn she was introduced 4o mo. I was very much 
■pleased with her at the tLpie, but had ncaidy forgotten 
her in the coijstant succession of figures that pass like 
visions before me* when a lady, her particular friend, 
cabled with a letter, in which she expressed a strong 
vvisli to live with me. It seems she is now alone in 
the world, having survived her parents and ten bro¬ 
thers ajwl sisters, most of whom grew up to maturity, 
and then died of consumption. The best years of her 
life have been spent in um'sing invalids; and, in cou- 
sc(jUcncc ^f those ]).ainful pilgrimages which she msule 
for their health, she has spent much time in Devon¬ 
shire. 5 shall say more of her again, and really can¬ 
not say, enough of those excellent qualities of liead 
ami heart which nave bee® called forth by the present 
crisis, I sholfld tell you, in addition to all solid and 
valuable qualities, that her exterior is prepossessing, 
and her mannem pleasing and elegant. 

Do you remember Moffat, and the good old Dr. 
Rogerson, who, after spending nearly fifty years in the 
‘splendid court of Russia, among nobles and princes, 
came so judiciously home to enjoy his very large for¬ 
tune a^iong his humble relations,^—^purchased four 
baronies,—planted them with his kindred, and finally 
made the wilderness blossom as the rose ? Would not 
one think it a pity such a man should die 1 Yet dead 
he is to all the purposes of life. Do you remember 
our going out to Dmncrieflj where he was enlarging 
and finishing a fine house where he was to wear out 
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liis latter days in peace, in tlie b*)soin of Ids family'? 
All was ready, and the family px’eparinj' to remove, 
when he was visited—^in his eightieth year—^witjj a 
paralytic stroke, and has fiad anothej since. 

I fear you do not know enougli of our elegant sage 
Henry Mackenzie, to be glad that hfe eldest son, a 
sound .and powerful Scotch lawyer, and a most worthy 
and able man, is made a Lonl of Session, and^at 
Holt Mackenzie, his youngest, whose attainments 
made him looked up to in India, 1ms lately been aj»- 
|>ointed to one of the highest situations there which 
Government has to bestow. You cannot think what 
satisfaction these promotions have given, and, what is 
wonderful, to all parties. , 

Adieu, my dear Mrs. Wilk :,*commeiid me to yoim 
lord, of whom I have hoard mu5i from dififorent qnar. 
tors, .and .all gqod: T shoidd lik«^ him for h.aving a 
<a8tc so like nij' own. M.ary and Isabella scmd you 
their loves; mine yop have always, for I .urn, vcrj'^ 
truly, yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CXXI. 

TO MRS. SMITH OF .TORDANIIll.l.. 

Edinburfib, first day 

My dear Friend, oftho year. . 8 . 3 . 

Once more my .affectionate good wishes welcome fl>r 
you, a.s f<)r all othere most dear to me, another year. 
I welcome it for von, as continuing to you in.any hless- 

Y 2' 
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ings and much usefiilncss, and to your progeny a pa¬ 
rent honoured and beloved, living for them only, and 
heporfy contributing, in various ways, to their comfort. 
To myself I welcprac it, as ie may possibly be an added 
year, giving me that space for repentance which I 
greatly need, and perhaps the fiirther trials and sor¬ 
rows, which may yet be necessary to divorce my hopes 
ant? wishes from a world that has too long and too 
anxiously engrossed them. 

My heaii; at present overflows with humble grati¬ 
tude for the restoration of one of my chief earthly 
blessings, of which till now X thought myself very in¬ 
secure : indeed, I know that I ought still to mix tremb¬ 
ling 'with my joy, though, at present, my dear Isabella 
seems evidently fiir advanced in the way of recovery. 

Tou will wonderto hem* that, unless by short 
glimpser in a forenoon, 1 have not ^scen any of your 
young people since they emne. This day I have been 
agreoaldy intciTupted by Mra. James Smith, who sat 
with mo a good while, and was succeeded by other 
visitors, so that I must conclude hastily; you will 
therefore be surprised with the sight of white paper, 
an emblem of purity which I do not much affect when 
writing to you. Adieu, desu’ friend, affectionately 
yours. 


Anne Grant. 
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Letter CXXIl. 

To MKS. OOLONEL WIlA’E, (iEOUCiE’s 8TKEKT. 

. IViiwc's Stft;rt, Friday Morniii}-’. 

My <lc;ar Mrs. \V lute, 

It will cliocr your boucvoleucc to find that f^ain 
now ciiablocl to send you a very favoiu*ab]e ri'port of 
]sal>ella. She works, roads, and, in short, every¬ 
thing but come out of lier room, in which she is to 
dwell safely till invited forth by Uie first ])riinro8e. 

I was jjersuaded to dine out yesterday, with Mi.ss 
Mercer, at Mr. Smith’s. It might almost,be called a 
tiiimer of authors and artists j <it the l*i'ad of the last 
wits Sir Henry Raeburn, ami of*the first John \Sni.son^ 
—if, indeed, tli*? benign iiiHuend'^ of Dr. Drewstcr’s 
'mwde.st worth did not elahn the ju’ecedenoe. There' 
was much g(K)d and Jividy talk at dinner, i«nd .some 
good music in the evening. 1 never saw the laird 
and lady appear to such advantage. 

I am quite at a lo.ss what new books to recommend 
to you, because I think you know as mjmy as I do. 
'riietc is a very elegant mid plea.sing book, the title 
f)f whigh I do not remember; it is written by a son 
of Mr. Adolphus, tlie bai’rister, a youth aboift twenty- 
two, and contains the result of more reatling and 
reflection, more delicacy of taste and accui’acy of 
judgment, tluui one would suppose attainable at that 
early period. It is moreover very entertaining, which 
you will wonder at, when you know that the whole 
purpoi’t of the vohune is to show the impossibility of 
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the Scotcli novels being written by any one but the 
Author of Marmion. If your brother has not seen 
thfm, Sunond’s Travels must afford him not merely 
amusement, buteuew an<l Wpartial views of many 
things which ai’e too familiar to us to strike obseiwa- 
tion or awake ^fl^ction; I know no book of the kind 
tliat contains so much sense and tmtli. 1 speak of 
th# Tour in Britain. That in Switzerland has the 
same attractions, only that the liistoiy and policy of 
the little cjintons possess no lively mterest; but whei’e 
he merely tells what he sees and feels, yom* attention 
is chained down by the powei*s of genius and sensi¬ 
bility. Though it is not exiuitly a latly’s book, to a 
cla.ssical tajite “Valerius” will have attraction. • John 
Lockhart, thu. suppose} author of this Ir-st, has just 
published a very elegmit volume of translations from 
the SpaAish. 1 d^Sight in old ballads of all desciiji- 
tions; and there is m theSe an eiigagmg mixtiux;' of 
primitiw simplicity with chivalry and devotion equally 
tinctmvd with romance. This dull, quiet morning 
has left me at Icisiuc to bestow much of my tedious- 
uess on you. 1 am, dear Mre. White, much yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CXXIIl. 

TO MRS. SMITH. 

_. , „ , , Edinburgh, loth February, 1823. 

My dear rrieiid, 

I tlid heal’ of your late illness, and was much more 
alarmed and concerned than I ought to bo, consider- 
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iiig that, to us both, the time is so short. But I have 
outlived so many deiu’ friends, that I fiiul myself grow¬ 
ing poor in tliis respect,—^the only one in which I c^'cr 
was rich, and I could nOt tliink, without a feeling of 
anticipated desolation, of outliving you. 

I was a good tlesd simprised to hear that Dr. 
Clialmei’s is to give up his church in Glasgow for a 
pi’ofessoi’shij) m St. Audiuw’s; yet it is reasonablV as 
well as charitable to think well of his motives, lie 
may have felt his health, and, what is of infinitely 
more importance, his faculties, his whole mental 
system, perliaps, yielding to the incumbent weight ol‘ 
all that ho has done, and all that he has projected. 
1 heard, that, before the door opened to liim at St. 
Andrew’s, li« spoke of rclinquisljpigabiydeu he found 
himself no longer able to bear, tand when ailccd wlia^ 
pccuniaiy rcsouiyes he would findi to rc])Iac% tlie in¬ 
come thus given up, he •said, lie could support his 
family by authoi’ship. ^ Of this 1 have soniQ*tloubts ; 
for, from the specimens of his Avritings that I have 
seen, I c.an hardly supj)osc him to bo long a poj)nl!U' 
writer. To you only I say, that I think he has nearly 
exhausted his favourite tojne. Civic Kcononiy. The 
ruling stju' of his life seems to be the desire of rege¬ 
nerating ui Scotland, and creating in Bnghmd, that 
noble spirit of independence, fbunde<l on trust in the 
mercies of God, and deep humility and submission, 
which alone can make the condition of the labouring 
poor endiu’able in this age. I do not accuse him of 
attacking windmills, hut I fcjir that, i)i this ad'cnfm- 
ous com’se, he will meet with mon* gigaiitic obstacles. 
But it is not for us to judge wha( may result from so 
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much talent and so much ardour, if accompanied and 
sanctioned by a^blessing from above. 

^ ‘dined at your son’s house last week, and never 
saw a dinner better arrang;ed, or a company better 
assorted. This last is by far the most difficult part 
of the business, smd that on which the whole grace 
of an entertainment depends, when it rises above tb(' 
m6*'e mortal joys of eating and drinking. Mrs. 
Smith’s beauty is not a little admired, and James 
appears, of course, to more advantage, as he is better 
known. Mrs. Smith’s children do her the greatest 
ci’edit; I never saw creatures more promising, or 
better brought up. I am, ever affectionately yours, 

Anne Grant. 


I,.terTER CXXIV 

TO MRS. BROWN, OLA8O0W. 

■.r t -.r -r, Edinburgh, 13th February, 1823. 

My dear Mrs. Brown, 

I diink the challongc lies on my side, for, to the 
best of my recollection, I wrote last. 

I am vciy sony that your daughter-in-law,, Mrs. 
William, has so much to suffer. To mo she has a 
peculiar attraction that I cannot exactly define : when 
I say she is latly-liko, I mean much more than the 
outward semblance, something indicative of a com¬ 
posed, well-regulated mind. It was Lord Boling- 
bi-oke that said he never knew a veiy estimable female 

that had not delicate health. 

Dr. Chalmers stood, and still stands, veiy high with 
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me, for many reasons. One forcible motive of my 
admiration was that of seeing geniua—^that rare and 
precious gift, seldom bestowed, and still more seldfm 
sanctified—seeing a tonclP of this na4ure illuminating 
the path of holiness was Indeed desirable. I was 
dazzled, but not blinded, by its Justite. You are, 
though you ought not to bo* so, surprised to find that 
what you took for a planet is 'merely a comet, Vot 
formed to move in a rcgidar orbit, yet, from that 
very circumstance, attracting more attentiqp than the 
Pleiades themselves, because their sweet influence is 
too regular to excite wonder. The fact is, that your 
admiration was too great to last, considering it was 
(lust you doted on all the while; and the^genius, or 
mind, or wl*at you please to call it, of pr. Chahners, 
was too large to be confined in*thc wooden pi)^]>it of 
St. Jolm’s.* Sej'Iously, I rather irtclinc to tlifeik tli.at, 
in the motives he .as.signs tbr resigning his charge, he 
neither deceives hinisglf nor you; at the sametime I 
imagine, if his mind had not been overwrought by 
intense speculation on matter's beyond the boundaries 
of his immediate function, he would not have been so 
soon disabled from discharging its duties. 

I lyive been agreeably intei'rupted by a much valued 
and pretty frequent visitor—^Mr. Henry Mackenzie, 
who is more animated, more corTcctly infortired and 
pleasant, than any young person I know. A-pi'opos 
to what is very pleasant, very lively, and firll of sense 
and infoi'matiotr: if you find time or inclination to 
read a small volume, ask for the lately jmblislred Life 

♦ Alluding to Dr. Clialmcrs’s removal from St. John’s Church, 
Glasgow, to the University of St. Andrew’s. 
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of John Home, by Henry Mackenzie. It will give 
you a distinct and faithful picture of the society and 
manners of Edinbiu’gh at the |>eriod when it first rose 
to distinction froyi the number of higldy-gifted jici’sons 
wfio adorned every profession, and shed a lustre on 
the land of their nativity. 

Have you heard anything of a book which every 
boii^ (meaning every idle Athenian eager for novelty) 
is now reading 1 It is caljed the “ Confessions of an 
English Qpitnn Eater.” Many strange things and 
pereons have I encountered in my journey through 
life, and, among the rest, this same Oiniun Eater. I 
s])ont an idle half day talking with him fourteen yeaivs 
ago in London, when he was a student at Oxford, 
and met him, once since. I directly reGagiiisod him 
♦lirough the thin dis^ise in his book: I am since as¬ 
sured that I have yot been mistsiken., Ask more about 
him, if you have any taste remaining for oddities. • 

You \ ill be glad to hear that Isabella’s recovoiy is 
progressive: I am so thankful on this account, that I 
see every object through a bright medium, and have 
no [)otty miseries. Accept the kinde.st wishes f<)r you 
and yours from your old and true friend, 

Anne Ghant. 


Letter CXXV. 

TO MUS. SSUTII. 

- - , _ , , EtUnburgh, 16t.h March, 1823. 

My deal’ Friend, 

To ^vrite frequently and ftilly to you has become 
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with me a fixed habit, insomuch that when 1 omit it 
for any time, I feel as if I had not only uegleetcd a 
duty, but missed a pleasure. I did indeed write, a 
long letter to your sister, Vhich I thought it possible 
she might show you: since •that I have had my few 
spare horn’s occupied in what you piay»tlunk a very 
idle manner. Mi’. Henry Mackenzie, whom every 
one looks up to now, as the patriarch of litei’atur5»in 
Edinburgh, set a task to mo which I find much ditfi- 
culty in fulfilling. He says I translate wel^ from the 
Gaelic: I think so too, because it is the only thing, in 
the way of writing, in wliich I could thoroughly please 
myself. However, it so happens that ha\e done 
nothing of the kind for above twenty years oast; that 
the legendaiy songs, or poems /ather, Jie lias given 
me to ti’anslatc arc full of the olcf heroic Gaeli<’, jnucli, 
ilitfcring from coipniou speech ; and that whe« a hard 
woirI occiu’s I have no onc*here to ^lelji me out with 
it. Moreover, that 0 I 4 thief Time, so often iletected 
and never punished, has made great depredations on 
my memory; so that what was once a very pleasing 
amusement is become a hard task. Why then (say 
you) do you undertake it, when your time could be s(» 
much.better employed ? I answer, !Mr. Mackenzie is 
anxious,for it; and he and his family have been all 
along so invariably kind and obliging, thdt I was 
really glad of an opjiortunity to oblige the old Ever¬ 
green. Though broken and teeble with yeai’s and 
ill-health, as tar as the clay cottage is concerned, bis 
mind is all alive and unbroken, and his conversation 
perteetly delightful. 

Now it will be vei’y ungracious in you to say, VV hat 
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is all this to you ? I will then come nearer' home, to 
tell you of a very pleasant airing I liad with Mrs, 
Jjtraes Smith the day before yesterday. We set out 
at eleven, calle^ at rnvcrlbith,House,—^{troceeded to 
the chain pier at Newhaven, which is certainly a great 
but indescribable ^curiosity,—and then tluuugh Leith, 
which was lookitig thriving with its ships, and gay in 
bright sunshine. We afterwards drove uj) to the 
South Bridge, where your daughter and her cousin 
amused themselves with shopping, while I was fully 
iis well amused with the living ])icture in that gay and 
crowded street, which to me, who never go near a 
wiiulow, am'i had, in consetpience of the cold weather, 
Ihjcu conf^ped all winter, was fpiite a show. 

My dear Isabella'js getting round agiain, I trust; 
.but, ^fithout any serious caiuse of fear, my anxiety on 
her account has _^bccn severe. It ^is that state of 
health which is the result of long confinement, v.itu- 
out chr.rige of air, to a patient enfeebled by a long 
succession of .almost preternatural exertions in her 
attendance on the living and the ilead. But she had 
a support which I tiaist will never fail her. Adieu, 
dear ftiend. AftectioBately yours, 

Anne Grant. 


Letter CXXVl. 


TO MBS. IIOOK, WnU’WNGIIAM KECTOBY, ISl.E OK WIGHT. 

, _ , , Edinburgh, 13th April, 1823, 

My dear Friend, 

I have not lain upon roses this long anxious winter. 
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I look back upon it as upon a clrcaiy chvam,—all 
liazy indistinctness in tlic I’ccolloiftion. But under the 
influence of humble, and, I hope, intense gi-athudc, 
renewed hope, and April snnshinc^I have hoai-t to 
write, and to confess \hat L know not at all whether 
you or I wrote last.* 

With regard to yoiu’ young frieiul who brought a 
letter from you, I have seen very little of him, o'^’iig 
to the circumstance of my dear Isabella’s illness having 
prevented our seeing any one but intimate friends for 
sometime. lie is often met at Mrs. Wilson’s, in Queen 
Street, with whose family wo arc very intjjjaate; and 
a kind-}\eartcd, worthy family they .areyiiving gaily 
and sociably, but free of the n*nsensical paj'^of fliSliiou, 
and the coh^ smooth heartless manners^ ol* the world. 
There is a distribution of talciltun various jitoj)ortions 
among all its membci’s, a quick perception ol^hc hidi- 
jsryus, with the most genuine good haturc and perfect 
sinceraty. They have a double claim on me fjjpm their 
sti’ong attachment to my dear depailcd Moore. I may 
tell you, before I dismiss the Wilsons, what they think 
of your friend and theirs. He appeal’s to them a 
young man very correct in his conduct, and of good 
disposition, but evidently bom in the age of calculit- 
tion,—a propensity of which we Scots, in revenge f<>r 
the obloquy formerly thrown on us by Joln^Bull, are 
very apt to accuse his calves. There is no doubt but 
there are, among the inhabitants of the Northern 
Athens, many who calculate very nicely; but they 
leave that to be discovered in their conduct, and take care 
that it does not appear in their conversation. Perhaps 
there is no place where gossiping discussions respecting 
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the amount of individual incomes, and the prices of 
articles of luxury, &'e so seldom heard; yet people 
here'tliink of these things, and struggle to attain them 
as much as oth^. Good*'taste keeps many things 
ofit of sight, which good feeling, in a high-toiusd 
mind woidd ijot suffer to exist. 

A-propos to all the Cidl propensities which high 
reifis and exorbitant wealth have cherished, till, like 
the cuckoo’s progeny, they turn the owners out of 
their proper abodes: I hear the complaints that re- 
soimd from every side, with the most pliilosojdiic 
indiffereijn'j, and reserve my S 3 nnpathy for gre.at and 
real evils. ^As I never thought people essentially the 
better for'the superfluities wliich the late unnattu’al 
state of tftings enabled them to possess,(,so I do not 
think them the wor^e for wanting them. The ope¬ 
ration oj strong mcidicincs, though severe at the time, 
and taken with great reUictance, may bo attcivh''' 
with bepeficial effects in the long nni. I thcrefbni e.at 
my cheap loaf quietly, and listen to all the whining 
and growling with exemplary composure. Two years ■ 
keeping of Lent by the rich and fashionable on their 
own properties (where they ought always to have 
been) will not only fill gaps, but make them know 
and feel that they have capacities for rational piu’suits, 
and thati.it is not necessary for beings bom for im¬ 
mortality to be continually in motion like a pendulum, 
or amused like children. “ A wrench from all they 
love, from all they are,” oven ,in this world, is neces- 
saiy to make these phantoms of fashion know that 
there is a sober certainty of waking bliss, not to be 
found at Almack’s, or in a subscription-house; and 
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tliosc of them, in whom the rage foi' ple.TSiirc and 
expense has not obliterated thq^plainest dictates of 
common sense, will hereafter bless the wind that drove 
them into luu’hour. 

Perhaps you would lather Jie.ar ho>^ am managing 
my own petty concerns than how wi.scly I can remark 
on matters of greater conscqwcnce. ICnqw then, that, 
as far as mere advantage goes, I cannot boast ofyiy 
success for some years ])ast; but I hope, if I live, to 
be easy ere long, according to my mode of .consider- 
ing mysi'lf easy; and tliat my son is likel^To do very 
wi'll in his prolession in time, though h^i^iist not 
hope to walk on velvet in the beginning q^iis tarcer. 

I write in hiippy spirits, aft#* a most anxious whiter, 
occasioned hj the tedious, and, at one thne^ alarming 
illiK'ss of my de.ar Isabella. Mar recovery, •which is 
now, thaidv Clod, pretty well Jidvaijccd, has me 

jMlas if there was no sn*7ti thinf^as c-ore existing. 
But T\y letter is called for, .and I must sudden^ brc.ak 
off by telling you that I am ever, very truly, dear 
friend, yours and tin; Archdeacon’s, 

Anne Grant. 
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